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CHAPTER I. THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE ‘LANCET’ 


WHEN the young Earl of Exford unexpectedly succeeded to the title and estates, 
through the death in the hunting-field of an uncle between whom and himself 
there had always existed a cordial dislike, almost the first distinct resolution to 
which the young peer came was that he would now indulge to the full that love 
of sport and adventure which was his predominating characteristic. And that he 
might do so with the maximum of comfort he determined to indulge in the 
luxury of a yacht. 

Accordingly, after much anxious consultation with such of his acquaintances as 
were supposed to be well posted in matters maritime, a famous naval architect, 
who had made the designing of ocean-going yachts his speciality, was consulted; 
plans were prepared, and an estimate was submitted, both of which meeting with 
the young Earl’s approval, the construction of the vessel was entrusted to an 
eminent firm of ship-builders, and, in process of time, the embodiment of this 
idea, in the shape of a handsome schooner, made her appearance, and was duly 
enrolled on the list of the Royal Yacht Squadron under the name of the Juliet. 

The Juliet was indeed a noble craft, worthily sustaining the high reputation of 
her clever designer. A topsail-schooner of some three hundred-and-fifty tons 
register, she was a beamy and somewhat shallow vessel for her dimensions, 
drawing only ten feet of water abaft when fully equipped and with stores for a 
twelve months’ cruise on board. Her model was exceptionally handsome and 
graceful, the easy-flowing lines of the cunningly-moulded hull promising not 
only a high rate of speed under her canvas - the Earl resolutely refused to have 
anything to do with steam - also the perfection of sea-going qualities; both of 
which promises, it may here be said, were abundantly fulfilled. She was built of 
wood, copper-fastened throughout, and was as stout and sturdy a little ship as the 
very best of material and workmanship could make her. Her hull, sheathed with 
copper to the Lends, was painted snow-white, as seems to be the orthodox 
fashion with yachts ‘cruising foreign,’ a gold cable moulding along the wash- 
strake and a handsome gilt figure-head relieving the monotony of the colouring; 
and, as for her spars, it was universally acknowledged that the whole squadron 
might be searched in vain for a pair of sticks to match her lower-masts. She was 
completed just in good time to put in an appearance on the Solent at the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Regatta; and though, being a top-sail schooner, she did not race, 



her sailing powers, even in light winds, showed then that, had she done so, she 
would have proved a formidable competitor. All through the summer she cruised 
industriously round the coasts of the United Kingdom, following the famous 
racers, and, by her stately presence, affording an added grace to all the more 
important regattas; and when at length the racing season was over, she was taken 
back to Cowes, there to undergo a thorough overhaul of spars and rigging, and, 
generally, to be prepared for a long cruise round the world. 

Her noble owner, who was of an eminently sociable disposition, now began to 
look about him for a few congenial companions to share the delights of his 
contemplated cruise, and a party of eight was eventually made up. Almost at the 
last moment, and quite as an after-thought, the Earl determined to raise the 
number to nine by adding a medical man to the party, since, as one of the guests 
very pertinently remarked, they would number on board nearly forty souls, all 
told, and with so many people, and upon such an expedition as the one 
contemplated, there was no knowing when the services of a doctor might be 
required. Accordingly, as the Earl happened at the moment of this suggestion to 
be in the country taking a farewell pop at the partridges, he wrote to his solicitors 
instructing them to look out for and secure a suitable man - one not only 
possessing all the requisite qualifications, but also ‘a pleasant, gentlemanly, 
sociable young fellow, you know, whom we can make one of ourselves.’ 


Now it happened that, on the evening of the day upon which the solicitors to the 
Earl of Exford received their instructions to look out for a medical addition to 
that nobleman’s yachting party, Jack Hazelwood, one of the medical assistants at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, reached his home in Devonshire, in response to a letter 
from his father requesting Jack’s immediate presence in consequence of some 
dire trouble - only obscurely hinted at - that had befallen the family. 

Jack’s father was the only surviving partner and head of the old-established 
banking firm of Hazelwood, Anstey and Hazelwood, which had existed and 
flourished for nearly a hundred years in the old-fashioned Devonshire market- 
town of East Chudleigh. 


East Chudleigh, as everybody knows, has seen its best days, which were when 
no less than eight mail coaches used to pass through it daily on their way to and 



from the extreme west of England. The railway, however, which runs some ten 
miles south of the town, has diverted all traffic from it, and now the only 
business done there is transacted chiefly on Friday, the market day, of each 
week. Still, being in the centre of a rich agricultural district, quite enough 
business remains to support a bank, and, accordingly, ‘Hazel wood’s’ survived 
the departure of the bustling, busy old coaching days, and appeared to prosper. 

Unfortunately, however, it did not prosper to an extent sufficient to satisfy the 
ambition of Jack’s father, who, in an evil hour, was tempted to speculate 
extensively in a mining project, the prospectus of which was so cunningly 
worded that it dazzled and ensnared even more acute men of business than the 
banker. The result was what it too often is with such projects: the mine, which 
was to literally rain gold into the pockets of its fortunate shareholders, proved 
worthless, and John Hazelwood discovered, when it was all too late, that he had 
flung away the reputation and the fortune earned by four generations at the 
instigation of a few clever, shameless swindlers. In a word, he was ruined, and 
though, when the assets of the bank could be realized, there would be sufficient 
to pay off all its liabilities, there would be nothing left to go on with; the opulent 
banker had rendered himself penniless, and hence-forward he and his family 
would be dependent for their daily bread upon his wife’s small private fortune, 
amounting to some three hundred and odd pounds per annum. 

It was to impart this miserable news, involving the consequent overthrow of all 
his plans for the future, that Jack had been summoned home. For Jack, though he 
was turned twenty-one years of age, and had, so far, successfully passed all his 
exams., was, at the time of the catastrophe, earning an income of only fifty 
pounds a year, to which his father added an annual allowance of two hundred 
pounds, which, he maintained, was a sum quite sufficient to permit of a lad 
living respectably. Jack was diligently pursuing his studies at the hospital, as it 
had been his intention to do until he had passed his final exam.; after which he 
would purchase a comfortable practice some-where in the country, where there 
would be plenty of riding to be done. But all plans of that sort were now to be 
given up, and perhaps the bitterest drop in his father’s cup of sorrow and 
humiliation was the necessity to make all this perfectly plain to Jack, who was 
the pride of his heart. 


Coming quite unexpectedly as the news did to young Hazelwood, it was 
naturally a great shock to him, but he bore it bravely. With the sympathetic 



intuition of a warmly affectionate heart, he saw how keenly his father suffered 
while relating the wretched history of his calamitous imprudence, and, putting 
aside for the nonce the keen disappointment he felt at the utter overthrow of all 
his plans for the future, Jack gave himself up wholly to the task of soothing and 
encouraging his father, who, as a matter of fact, suffered far more keenly on his 
son’s account than he did on his own. 

‘Well, never mind, father,’ said Jack, at last, when the whole matter had been 
fully gone into; ‘don’t worry any more about it on my account; I am terribly 
sorry that it has happened - sorry for your sake, and that of mater and the girls; 
but, so far as I am concerned, it really won’t make any serious difference: instead 
of buying a practice for myself at home, I shall just have to go abroad and work 
one up. One of our fellows at St. Thomas’s - a man named Jones, who has 
friends in Melbourne - was saying only last week that if a man wants to get on 
and make money quickly as a doctor, and is not afraid of hard work, there is no 
place equal to Australia - not in the towns and thickly populated districts, you 
know, but up country, where you have to ride from ten to forty miles to visit a 
patient. The climate is magnificent, and the constant out-door life, all day in the 
saddle, and that sort of thing, would suit me perfectly; so, if nothing better 
offers, I’ll try Australia, and come back to you, if all be well, in a few years, 
with, perhaps, a handsome wife and a large fortune.’ 

So cheerily and lightly, to all appearance, did Jack take this cruel reverse and 
disappointment that even his father was deceived, and, now that in the telling of 
the story the worst had been got over, plucking up fresh courage, began not only 
to think but also to talk of the possibility of facing the world anew, among other 
scenes, under different circumstances, and at some period in the future so 
indefinite that it could only be referred to as ‘eventually.’ 

Jack’s own project, however, in the meantime, claimed the immediate attention 
of the family; it was first vetoed, then discussed, and finally, after much 
opposition from his mother, agreed to; and, on the day but one following his 
arrival home, Jack returned to town for the purpose of cancelling his 
engagements and effecting such arrangements as would admit of his making a 
start in Australia under the most favourable auspices possible. 

The house surgeon was an especial friend of Jack’s, and he was the first man to 
be taken into the young fellow’s confidence. He listened with sympathetic 



attention to the pitiful story of the mining speculation and all its disastrous 
results, critically discussed the Australian scheme - which he regarded with but 
scant favour - and finally ended the matter by a somewhat abrupt proposal that, 
before going any farther, Jack should try something else - ‘something I 
happened to notice only this morning in the advertisement pages of the Lancet/ 
he said, ‘which, I believe, will suit you down to the ground - or, rather, the deck 
- if you can only secure the appointment. Here it is/ 

And, taking up a copy of the journal that lay upon his table, he hastily opened it 
out and handed it to Jack, with his index finger pointing to the following 
advertisement: 

‘WANTED, AT ONCE, a young medical man, to join a yachting party on a 
cruise round the world, in the capacity of ship’s doctor; salary £300 per annum. 
Apply, stating qualifications, to Messrs. Raven and Fogg, solicitors, Trafford 
Chambers, Lincoln’s Inn.’ 

‘Phew! three hundred per annum, and a yachting party, that is quite worth trying 
for,’ exclaimed Jack. ‘But how about the qualifications? You know I have not yet 


‘Precisely; I know you have not,’ interrupted the house-surgeon. But, if not 
technically, you are actually qualified as fully as most men to take medical 
charge of a ship, and keep her complement of officers and men in good health. 
The Chief will, I am certain, give you a testimonial to that effect, which ought to 
stand you in good stead; I would advise you to go to him and tell him your 
whole story, and I really think that, with such a recommendation as he can give 
you, you ought to stand a very good chance of securing the berth, that is, if it is 
not filled up by the time that your application gets in.’ 

Jack not only followed his friend’s advice, but acted so promptly upon it that an 
hour later he was on the top of a ‘bus en route for Lincoln’s Inn, with a letter of 
introduction from the head doctor of the hospital to Mr. Raven in his pocket. 

By great good luck the man of law was not only in when Jack called at the office 
- or chambers, rather - but he was sufficiently at leisure to spare five minutes for 
a personal interview. 



Jack had allowed his card and letter of introduction to precede him into the great 
man’s presence; but in less than two minutes he was invited to pass through a 
green baize door, marked ‘Private,’ and found himself in the presence of a rather 
sharp-featured, white-haired, clean-shaven man, who the ushering clerk 
informed him, in a reverential whisper, was Mr. Raven. 

‘Ah! Mr. Hazelwood, I presume?’ said Mr. Raven, adjusting his eye-glasses on 
his nose with one hand while he waved Jack to a chair with the other, in which 
he held the letter of introduction opened. ‘Take a chair, sir. So you are come to 
see about the appointment of medical officer to the Earl of Exford’s yacht, eh?’ 

Jack bowed, and was about to speak when Mr. Raven continued: 

‘You are not by any means the only applicant for the appointment; indeed, we 
have been inundated with applications. I could never have believed it possible 
there would be so many professional men willing, indeed, I may say eager, to 
accept such a post at such a salary - I can’t understand, for my part, what the 
world is coming to - and some of them possessed very high testimonials as to 
ability. Fortunately, I have been too busy to attend to them, up to the present, and 
the appointment is consequently still vacant. Your friend, Sir Henry, here - who 
is also my friend - assures me that you are perfectly competent to execute the 
duties and functions of the post; so you may go back to him, if you please, and 
tell him, with my compliments, that it affords me very great gratification to be of 
service to a protege of his. The appointment is yours, Mr. Hazelwood, and I hope 
you will enjoy the cruise. When can you be ready to go on board the yacht - 
which, by the way, is lying in Cowes Roads?’ 

‘I can be ready, if necessary, by to-morrow,’ answered Jack; ‘but if time is not 
quite so pressing as that I should like a fortnight in which to prepare my kit and 
say " good-bye " to my friends.’ 

‘Good; I like that!’ chuckled Mr. Raven. ‘Ready by to-morrow - I call that 
promptitude. Take the time you wish, by all means, Mr. Hazelwood, and report 
yourself on board to the Earl to-morrow fortnight. Leave me your address, and I 
will send you a letter formally appointing you to the post, which will also 
constitute your credentials to your new employer. Good-morning!’ 


Jack bowed himself out, dazed, and half disposed to believe that this prompt and 



easy attainment of a fairly good berth would prove presently to be only a dream; 
and, leaping upon the first ‘bus that passed him, he hurried back to the hospital 
to communicate the good news to his friends, the chief physician and the house- 
surgeon, both of whom congratulated him heartily upon his good luck. His next 
step was to telegraph home, briefly acquainting his people with the fact of his 
appointment, after which he visited an outfitter’s, giving an order for a suitable 
kit, and on the following day he hurried back to fair Devon to spend the short 
remainder of his time with those nearest and dearest to him. 

The days rapidly sped, and upon the appointed date he presented himself on 
board the Juliet, introduced himself to her noble owner - who received him with 
very satisfactory affability - and learned that the yacht was to sail that same 
evening. 

The Earl of Exford was a frank, pleasant-tempered, but rather indolent young 
fellow, of some five-and-twenty years of age; and his companions - with the 
exception of a Colonel Mason, a veteran Indian officer, who had hunted and shot 
in every corner of the globe - were very similar to himself; but as none of the 
party are destined to figure very prominently in this history, they may be passed 
over without detailed description. 

The yacht and her crew interested Jack infinitely more than did the Earl or any 
of the others of the party, excepting, perhaps, the Colonel. He was an elderly 
man, whose grizzled hair and moustache seemed to indicate that he had probably 
reached the shady side of fifty, but his soldierly carriage and bearing were 
characterized by a suggestiveness of latent strength, and of such possibilities of 
alertness, energy, and activity as made him the envy of many very much younger 
men. 

Jack was not quite an utter novice in affairs nautical; he had plied a good oar on 
the Isis, he had sailed a Una boat on the Norfolk Broads, he had tended the jib- 
sheet in more than one Corinthian match on the Solent, and his last holiday had 
been spent among the Norwegian fjords in a fifty-ton yawl belonging to his 
especial chum’s father; he was, therefore, justified in believing that he could, at 
least dimly and to a limited extent, discriminate between a tub and a clipper. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that he fell in love with the Juliet at first sight; her 
exquisitely graceful and beautiful hull, moulded into an endless series of gently- 
sweeping curves, and crowned, as it were, with the symmetry of the lofty, 



slender, tapering spars and their delicate tracery of rigging, presented a picture of 
such perfect nautical daintiness and beauty that he was captivated by the sight 
afar off, even from the deck of the steamer that conveyed him across from 
Southampton to Cowes; but when he stood upon the spacious, snow-white deck, 
and marked the combination of nautical luxury and smartness evinced by the 
highly-polished and handsomely-carved mahogany companions and skylights, 
the flash and glitter of the belaying-pins and other metal fittings, all of which 
were brass; scoured and polished to the brilliancy of burnished gold; the 
unsullied cleanness of the Manilla cordage of which the running rigging was 
exclusively rove, the tautness of each particular rope, and the fastidiousness, 
neatness, and uniformity with which it was belayed and coiled upon its own 
especial pin, the accurate fit of the sail-covers, the snowy whiteness and the 
brilliant crimson of the ensign and burgee which fluttered in the breeze, the man- 
o’-war-like accuracy with which the swinging-boom was squared, and - last but 
by no means least - the fastidious care and attention which had manifestly been 
bestowed upon eight nine-pound breach-loading rifles and their fittings, four of 
which peeped unostentatiously from port-holes in the bulwarks on either side of 
the ship - all these smart and seaman-like minutiae completed Jack’s conquest at 
once, and caused him to murmur to himself, with a congratulatory shrug of the 
shoulders, that it would be a privilege to sail in such a ship even without pay at 
all - if only a man could afford such a luxury. 

As for the crew of the Juliet, they were, with a single exception, the finest set of 
men Jack had ever seen. That exception was the sailing-master, who, though he 
bore the perfectly English name of Daniel Collins, possessed a decidedly 
foreign-looking personality. He was a small, slim, lithe-looking man, swarthy, 
sharp-featured, with piercing black eyes, his rather long black hair clustered in 
ringlets about his small, shapely head, and he wore small gold rings in his ears. 

That Jack was not the only one who had noticed the anomaly between, this 
man’s name and his personality, was evinced by a remark made by the Colonel 
during dinner: 

‘By the way, Exford,’ said he, a propos of some casual remark of the Earl’s in 
which mention was made of the sailing-master, ‘what did you say the man’s 
name is?’ 


‘Collins - Daniel Collins,’ answered the Earl; ‘do you happen to know him at 



all?’ 


‘Not 1/ returned the Colonel; ‘I merely asked because I thought I had heard you 
address him by a name that sounded so honestly English as to be in flat 
contradiction to his appearance.’ 

‘Yes; that is true/ replied the Earl. ‘The fact is, I believe, that he is Maltese born, 
his mother being a native of the island, and his father an Englishman. His 
appearance is the worst part of him, although, after all, I do not know that there 
is much the matter with that. He came to me very strongly recommended by 
Lord Dunmore, who, since his tenants have ceased to pay any rent, has been 
obliged to give up yacht-racing - finds it too expensive, he says. He assured me 
that in Collins I should find a thoroughly sober, trustworthy man, a reliable 
navigator, a perfect seaman, and an excellent manager of a crew/ 

‘Oh!’ said the Colonel, ‘so Dunmore recommended him, did he? Then I think 
you may safely consider that you have at least one good man among your crew. 
Strange that I do not remember the man, however. He is not at all the sort of 
individual that, once seen, one is likely to forget in a hurry; and I have been on 
board the Constance in more than one race/ 

‘Then your not having seen Collins is easily accounted for/ remarked one of the 
other guests. ‘I happen to know that Dunmore always engaged a special ‘man - 
Hobson by name; old Joe Hobson, of Southsea: I am sure you must know him 
well - to sail the Constance when racing/ 

‘Certainly/ said the Colonel; ‘ that does account for it. Yes, now you mention it, 

I remember that Hobson was the name of the man I always used to see in charge 
- a short, stout, red-faced, sandy-whiskered man, who, tradition says, is never 
seen in public without a short, black " briar," called by the irreverent his 
"familiar," in his mouth/ 

The conversation was here broken in upon by the appearance of Collins himself, 
who, cap in hand, and wearing a rough, serviceable-looking pilot jacket, adorned 
with the regulation button of the Royal Yacht Squadron, appeared at the door of 
the saloon with the information that the tide had turned, and that there was a nice 
little breeze from the ‘nor’ard and east’ard’; and, such being the case, was it still 
the Earl’s intention to get under weigh that night? 



The Earl replied most emphatically that it was, adding the order to weigh and 
make sail at once; and after one glass more of wine, in which they pledged 
themselves and each other 'a pleasant cruise, and plenty of good sport/ the little 
party rose from the table, and went on deck to witness the important operation of 
getting under weigh. 

An hour later saw the yacht swiftly gliding, like a beautiful phantom, out past the 
Needles, her white hull and pile of snowy canvas gleaming with a ghostly 
radiance in the light of the full moon, then rising high in a sky devoid of the 
faintest speck of cloud. 



CHAPTER II. WHAT HAPPENED OFF SAXEMBURG ISLAND. 


THE programme sketched out by the Earl and his friends, in full and solemn 
council assembled, was of a very elastic character and of beautiful simplicity, 
amounting, tersely described, to a decision that they would steer to the 
southward, taking matters as they came; call at the Cape, and go up country for a 
few months after lion, elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe, and such other big game as 
might come in their way; and after that be guided by circumstances, or, in other 
words, the whim of the moment. 

This brilliant programme was carried out to the letter - up to a certain point. 

That is to say, they shaped a course for Madeira upon rounding Finisterre, spent 
a week in that delightful island, then went on to the Canaries, to which they 
devoted a fortnight, caught the north-east trades within sight of the last-named 
islands, and ran from thence to the line, all without adventure of any sort worthy 
of record. Then, having crossed the equator in longitude 30° W. after two days’ 
detention by calms, they bore away southward once more, upon the wings of the 
south-east trade, passed within sight of the islands of Martin Vaz and Trinidad, 
and at length, on the sixty-fifth day out from Cowes, arrived within sight of the 
comparatively unknown island of Saxemburg, close to the thirtieth parallel of 
south latitude, and some eight hundred and fifty miles from Rio Janeiro, the 
nearest inhabited land. This was regarded as fairly good work on the part of the 
Juliet, as her noble owner had a distinct aversion to a steeply-inclined deck, with 
the mad plunges and hair-raising careenings to leeward, which are the inevitable 
accompaniments of ‘carrying on’; and the discreet Collins had therefore been 
sailing the schooner as soberly as though she had been his own ship and 
uninsured. 

The island was sighted at daybreak - another of the many proofs Collins had 
already given of his skill as a navigator, as he had on the previous evening 
intimated that it would be in sight by daylight, if the breeze held; and he had, 
further, casually remarked that good sea-elephant shooting was to be had there. 
Now, it happened that not one of the party had ever shot a sea-elephant hitherto, 
and it was therefore at once resolved that, should the weather permit of their 
landing on the island, a day should be devoted to the destruction of those 
animals. 



The morning - which was destined to be an eventful one for the Juliet and every 
soul on board her - dawned as fair as heart could wish. It was the glorious 
spring-tide of the south, and the breeze - the little there was of it - blew soft and 
balmy from the westward. The crags and precipices of the island dotted here and 
there with the tender green of budding verdure, looked almost fairy-like in the 
loveliness imparted to it by the magical effect of the sun’s rays falling upon it 
through a delicate ethereal mist by which it was enveloped; and the sea, Collins 
declared, was calm enough to render landing both safe and easy. Moreover, the 
barometer was high and steady. All things, therefore, seemed to conspire 
together to render the proposed excursion a pleasant one, and it was decided that 
a start should be made immediately after breakfast. 

The yacht accordingly stood in until she was within half a mile of the shore, 
when she was hove-to, Collins explaining that he would rather not anchor, as, 
upon the only previous occasion of his visit to the island, the ship’s anchor had 
fouled among the rocks at the bottom, and it had been lost, with several fathoms 
of chain, in an unavailing effort to weigh it. 

The boat was lowered, and the shooting-party were passing down the side into 
her, when one of the hands, coming down from aloft, after furling the top-gallant 
sail, somehow managed to slip through the ratlines, and fell to the deck. The 
height of the fall was no great matter - merely some eight or ten feet - but the 
man lay where he fell until picked up, when he complained of excruciating pain 
in his left side. This was rather vexatious for Jack, as it involved his remaining 
behind to attend to the injured man, instead of going ashore with the shooting- 
party, as he had intended, the Earl having kindly invited him to accompany them, 
and provided him with a rifle. But it was the first occasion upon which his 
services had been in request, so he submitted with a good grace, promising, if 
possible, to follow in the boat that was to take ashore the stewards and the 
luncheon basket. 

The man was undressed and put into his hammock - by which time the boat 
conveying the shooting-party had very nearly reached the shore - when Jack 
proceeded to make a careful examination of his patient. He was quite unable to 
discover any injury, external or internal; yet the man, notwithstanding the fact 
that his cheeks and lips retained their colour and his pulse remained normal, 
insisted that he was suffering great pain, and must certainly have sustained some 
severe internal injury. Jack therefore renewed his investigations, which were so 



much prolonged and complicated by the extraordinary symptoms detailed by the 
patient, that when at length he retired from the forecastle, convinced that the 
man was only shamming, he found, to his mortification, that the stewards’ boat 
also had left for the shore. 

As he walked aft, in no very amiable temper at the trick that had been played 
him, he encountered Collins, who was standing near the after skylight, intently 
scanning the shore with the aid of the ship’s binoculars. 

‘Well, doctor,’ said the sailing-master, lowering the glasses, and turning to Jack 
with a smile, ‘how many ribs has poor Davis broken?’ 

‘None,’ answered Jack curtly. ‘The fellow has not sustained the slightest injury 
whatever; he is simply shamming, and if you are the man I take you to be, you 
will have him out of his hammock and on duty again without more ado. I can’t 
imagine what has possessed the fellow to behave in this extraordinary way - 
unless, indeed, it was with the deliberate intention of preventing my joining the 
shooting party. And yet I cannot conceive of any reason why he should serve me 
such a scurvy trick as that! ’ 

Collins’ smile broadened into a grin of gratification as he replied: 

‘So, doctor, you are clever enough to have found out that there really is nothing 
the matter with Davis, eh? Good! I am glad to hear that; it increases the good 
opinion I have always had of your skill. And, really, the way in which you 
guessed at the reason for his behaviour beats conjuring into a cocked hat.’ 

‘Why,’ gasped Jack, ‘do you really mean to tell me that —’ 

‘It was all a got-up thing?’ interrupted Collins. 

‘Yes, I do; and very cleverly it was carried through, too. I owe Davis a good turn 
for the way he acted his share in the performance.’ 

‘Do I understand you to imply that this stupid trick was played upon me with 
your knowledge and approval?’ exclaimed Jack, growing every moment more 
mystified and angry by the turn the affair appeared to be taking. 


Collins was again anxiously scanning the shore through the binoculars as Jack 



put his question; and for nearly a minute he vouchsafed no reply. At length, 
however, he muttered to himself: 


‘All right! here comes the boat, and there go the stewards. Shooting party safely 
out of sight. Yes,’ he continued, turning to Jack, ‘you may understand that, 
doctor, if it will afford you any pleasure to do so.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jack, curbing his anger by a strong effort, ‘ if that be so, perhaps, 
Collins, you will kindly explain your reason for such very extraordinary 
behaviour; and, unless the reason be perfectly satisfactory to me, I warn you that 
I shall feel it my duty to mention your ill-timed practical jest to the Earl when he 
returns on board.’ 

‘All right, doctor; do so by all means - " when the Earl returns on board," as you 
say,’ retorted Collins, in a tone of playful sarcasm. Then, suddenly changing his 
mood, he turned to Jack and said: 

‘Look here, doctor, it is necessary that you should fully and clearly understand 
this matter, so I will explain it at once, and in the fewest possible words. Know, 
then, that the moment has arrived for which I have been patiently waiting and 
working and plotting for exactly twenty years; for, by a strange chance, I happen 
to be thirty-five years old this very day, and it was on my fifteenth birthday that I 
made the resolve that I have to-day carried out. I am not going to weary you or 
excite myself by the relation of unnecessary details; it will serve every purpose if 
I tell you that my mother, a Maltese girl, suffered years of grievous wrong and 
cruelty at the hands of an Englishman, my unknown father; and when, upon her 
death-bed, she told me the whole harrowing story of her wrongs, I was angered 
into a condition of perfect madness, in which I made a solemn and dreadful vow 
to take revenge upon as many of the accursed race as fate might throw into my 
power, in retaliation for the years of anguish inflicted upon my mother by one of 
them. A man is, however, powerless to carry out such a scheme of revenge as 
mine so long as he depends only upon his individual, unaided efforts; and this I 
soon discovered. So I determined to resort to piracy, my prey to be exclusively 
English life and English property; and, with that object in view, having no means 
of my own with which to provide myself with a ship, I have served, and cringed 
to, and fawned upon, for twenty years, your detested country-men, in order that I 
might be intrusted with the command of a craft suited to my purpose. And to-day 
sees my efforts crowned with success. The toil and weariness, the scheming and 



plotting, the humiliation and contumely, I have endured in the process of 
securing this ship and winning over her crew to my purpose are beyond the 
power of words to describe, nor would any good purpose be served by my 
making the attempt; it is sufficient for me that I have succeeded. My noble 
employer and his friends will be left on Saxemburg Island to amuse themselves 
with the sea-elephants, if they can find any, while you, being a doctor, and 
therefore a very necessary adjunct to a fighting-ship’s crew, have been cajoled 
into remaining on board that you may accompany us on our cruise. Now, just 
one word of advice, by way of conclusion: you are necessary to me, and that is 
why you are here instead of being landed yonder to take your chance of 
starvation or ultimate rescue by some passing ship; but it will be greatly to your 
comfort and advantage to cultivate friendly relations with me, and indeed the 
whole ship’s company, and, if you are the sensible lad I take you for, you will do 
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‘You infernal villain! you double-dyed traitor!’ gasped Jack. ‘Do you suppose for 
a moment that I will remain here to be a party to your horrible scheme of murder 
and robbery? Never! I will rather jump overboard and take my chance of 
drowning in an effort to reach yon island and rejoin those you are so basely 
deserting.’ 



Saying which, Jack began to throw off his coat and kick off his shoes, 
preparatory to putting his threat into immediate execution, keeping a wary eye 
on Collins, meanwhile, lest the latter should make any overtures toward the 
frustration of his attempt at escape. 

Collins grew white to the lips, and his black eyes sparkled with fury for an 
instant at Jack’s abusive epithets, but he never lost his self-control; long years of 
practice had taught him to keep his temper under even more trying 
circumstances than the present, and he was his old smiling self again in a 
moment. 

‘Do you see that boat, doctor?’ asked he, calmly, pointing to the rapidly 
approaching gig. ‘You had better defer your swim until she is alongside and 
hoisted up; if you went overboard now, her crew would catch and bring you 
back, to a dead certainty. And, in any case,’ he added quickly, glancing over the 
side, ‘it is always well to bear in mind your detestable English adage, to "look 
before you leap!" Do you see those?’ 

And he pointed to some four or five dark, triangular-shaped objects gliding 
quietly to and fro athwart the schooner’s wake in the water. 

‘Sharks?’ queried Jack, with a cold thrill passing down his spine as he. looked. 
He had only seen one solitary shark heretofore, and that one was at a 
considerable distance, so his knowledge of the voracious fish was exceedingly 
limited. 

‘You shall see,’ said Collins, still with the same wicked smile that his face had 
worn almost throughout the telling of his remarkable narrative. And, seizing by 
the collar a handsome black retriever, the property of the Earl, which had been 
left on board lest he should scare away the supposititious sea-elephants, he 
dragged the poor animal to the taffrail, and, lifting him with some exertion, flung 
him into the sea. There was a whine and a splash, followed by the reappearance 
of the clog on the surface as he struck out for the ship’s side. Simultaneously 
with the splash the dark objects disappeared; but as Jack gazed anxiously at the 
swimming clog, he caught a momentary glimpse of several long, rushing forms, 
indistinctly seen beneath the heaving surface of the dark green water, and in 
another moment the poor dog, with a sharp yell of agony, was dragged down in 
the midst of a quick swirl, which was instantly crimsoned with his blood. 



‘Yes/ said Collins quietly, turning to Jack, ‘those are sharks; and Sailor’s fate 
will be yours if you attempt to swim to the shore.’ 

With which encouraging speech he turned calmly away, and walked forward to 
the gangway to meet the crew of the approaching boat, which was now close 
alongside, apparently quite satisfied that, in whatever way Jack might choose to 
attempt his escape, it would not be by swimming. 

‘What a cruel, brutal scoundrel the fellow seems to be now that he has thrown 
off the mask!’ muttered Jack, turning away in disgust and walking aft, with his 
eyes still fixed abstractedly upon the blood-stained spot where poor Sailor had 
disappeared. ‘But,’ he continued, ‘I believe his cold-blooded sacrifice of the poor 
dog was perpetrated chiefly to impress me with a due sense of his reckless 
disregard of life - either mine or that of anybody or anything else he may take a 
fancy to slay - but I do not wholly believe in the fellow, either. He may be 
dangerous enough when under the influence of excitement, but I greatly doubt 
whether he is possessed of much nerve. I will try him some day, since it appears 
that my evil fortune ordains I am to remain in his company for a certain period, 
longer or shorter, as the case may be, but not one moment longer than I can 
help.’ 

From which soliloquy it will be seen that, upon the appearance of the sharks on 
the scene, Jack had promptly abandoned his rash threat to attempt his escape by 
swimming ashore. Jack Hazelwood was neither unstable nor wavering; quite the 
reverse, indeed. His perception of right and wrong, also, was very keen and 
delicate, and his training and instinct alike might always be depended upon to 
constrain him towards the one and away from the other. When, therefore, he had 
made up his mind as to the precise direction indicated by duty - as he did in the 
present case with lightning rapidity - no merely human agency was potent 
enough to divert him from the path which he prescribed for himself. And now he 
had no sooner grasped completely the full sense and meaning of Collins’ 
explanation than his mind was made up to quit the ship, or attempt to quit her, at 
the first opportunity that might present itself, thwarting, meanwhile, by every 
means in his power, the execution of as many as possible of Collins’ plans. But 
Jack was also a bit of a philosopher in his way; he believed thoroughly in 
making the best of things, and a favourite axiom of his was that ‘What can’t be 
cured must be endured.’ So now, recognising that all possibility of present 
escape from the schooner was out of the question, he philosophically decided 



upon so ordering his conduct toward Collins and the rest of the crew as that his 
enforced sojourn on board the Juliet should be made as little unpleasant as 
possible. And, with regard to future contingencies, he decided that there was 
little use in worrying about them, and that his best plan would be to maintain 
himself always in a state of readiness to deal with them as they arose. 

The gig, meanwhile, had reached the ship, and, her crew having passed out of 
her, was hoisted to her proper davits and secured, when the topsail was filled, 
and the schooner stood away off shore and to the eastward under easy canvas, 
leaving that unfortunate nobleman, her owner, and his friends to their uncertain 
fate. 

The sails having been trimmed, and all ropes neatly coiled upon their belaying 
pins, Collins called the crew into the waist of the ship, and made them a little 
speech: 

‘Shipmates and brother adventurers,’ he said, ‘the time to which we have all 
been looking forward from the commencement of this voyage has now arrived. 
You and I are old friends; every man of you has known me, and I have known 
every man of you, for a number of years - some more, some less, but all long 
enough for each to feel that every man of us will stand by every other as long as 
body and soul hang together. We know, too, each other’s feelings and intentions. 
We are men, and the best of them ashore are no better than ourselves; yet 
hundreds, ay, thousands of them, have more cash than they know how to spend; 
while we have had to toil day and night, in fair weather and foul, under the 
scorching sun of the tropics and in the wet sleet and piercing cold of the bitter 
nor’-easter, for a bare mouthful of grub and scarcely clothes enough to keep us 
warm. What have they done that they should have so much, or we that we should 
have so little? Nothing! The fact is, shipmates, as we’re all agreed, that the rhino 
is not fairly divided; some have too much, and others, ourselves, for instance, 
have too little. It is quite time that this wrong should be put right; but who is 
going to do it? Not the ones who have too much; you don’t find them offering to 
do anything of that sort. Who, then, but those that have too little? And if others 
in the same fix as ourselves choose to sit down contented with their hard lot, 
that’s no reason why we should; let them do as they like, by all means, and we’ll 
do as we like. Since the rich men won’t give us our fair share of their 
superfluous cash, we’ll take it, and let those who choose to say us "nay" look out 
for squalls! We’re all agreed upon that, I think, shipmates?’ 



‘Ay, ay!’ ‘Yes, to be sure!’ ‘Of course we are!’ ‘All agreed!’ and such like, came 
in an answering murmur from the men. 

‘Very well, then,’ continued Collins, ‘that’s all right. And, so far, fortune has 
favoured us: she has enabled all hands of us to ship in this dandy schooner 
without exciting the ghost of a suspicion as to our plans and movements in 
anybody’s mind; she gave me the power to persuade the Earl to arm the ship and 
stock her with enough ammunition to last us a twelvemonth, and now, to-day, 
she has given us the ship and all she carries, so that we are at this moment placed 
in possession of all the means we require to right ourselves. But one thing more 
remains to be done, and that is for each man to put his name to the bond I have 
prepared, thereby pledging himself to be faithful to death to the ship’s company, 
individually and collectively, from this day forth until the day when our 
partnership shall be dissolved by mutual consent. I’ll sign first, to show that I’m 
with you body and soul, and I hope there will be no shirking my example. 
Remember, lads, we’ve nothing more to do with the law or any of its restrictions; 
from this day forward we are going to be free men, and those who would 
interfere with our freedom must do so at their peril. Steward, bring me a pen and 
ink from the cabin!’ 

Saying which, Collins drew from his breast-pocket the ‘bond’ of which he had 
spoken, and, spreading it open upon the companion slide, stood ready to attach 
to it his signature as soon as the steward, the only one he had retained on board, 
should provide the means to do so. These were soon produced, when the 
document was signed by each man in turn, at the conclusion of which ceremony 
Collins ordered a double allowance of grog to be served out to all hands and 
announced that, in celebration of the event, no more work would be done on 
board that day, except such as might prove necessary in the actual navigation of 
the ship. 

Now, Collins, though it will be seen that he was a moderately fluent speaker, 
with a fairly good choice of words for a man in his position, was by no means an 
educated man, nor was he very intelligent. He had knocked about the world a 
great deal in the pursuit of his profession as a seaman, during which he had 
picked up a certain amount of knowledge of men and things, and he had held the 
position of sailing-master of a yacht for a few years, which had enabled him to 
acquire a superficial veneer of polish in his language and demeanour; but there 



his acquirements ended. He was a pedagogue rather than a leader; he might be 
able to persuade ignorant men upon matters whereupon there was a 
predisposition to be persuaded, but he could not restrain them. He had, in his 
speech to the crew that morning, preached a very perilous doctrine, the doctrine 
that henceforward every man should be a law unto himself; and before nightfall 
he not only had reason to regret his rashness, but an opportunity of seeing that, 
however beautiful such a doctrine may be in theory, it does not work well in 
practice; for the men, having promptly consumed their double allowance of 
grog, sent aft for more, with the purpose of indulging in a regular drunken 
carouse. Collins, already recognising that he had been imprudent, refused this 
modest request; whereupon some half a dozen of the petitioners, led by the 
boatswain, a burly giant of a fellow, a French Canadian by birth, named Lamotte, 
walked aft, hustled the little Maltese into his cabin, locked him there, and then 
helped themselves to all they wanted, with the result that, during the course of 
the afternoon, all hands became riotously intoxicated, and a free fight occurred 
in the forecastle, in the course of which one man was fatally stabbed and two 
others wounded, one so seriously that Jack, who was quickly summoned to 
attend to their hurts, could give but slight hopes of his recovery. This tragic 
termination of their carouse somewhat sobered the men, and restored them, in a 
certain degree, to their senses; but before the evening was over Lamotte had 
talked the rest of the men into consenting to his assumption of the command of 
the schooner, with Collins relegated to his late position as sailing-master, upon 
the not unreasonable plea that a man who could not control his crew was unfit to 
have command of a ship. Thus ended the first act of the sanguinary drama in 
which the Juliet and her crew subsequently played so conspicuous a part. 



CHAPTER III. THE ‘FLYING DUTCHMAN.’ 


THE author of mischief not infrequently entices his dupes still further forward in 
the paths of evil which they have just begun to tread, and rivets his fetters yet 
more firmly about them by smoothing away all obstacles and hindrances to their 
speedy passage along the downward road, and rendering that passage delusively 
pleasant and secure to their half-hesitating footsteps. So was it in the case of the 
Juliet’s crew, for they had scarcely been enrolled under the black banner of 
piracy a week when a fine Australian clipper, having a large sum in specie on 
board, fell into their hands, and was plundered of every article of value which 
she contained. The craft was manned by a crew of forty-four hands, all told, two 
of whom joined the pirates, while the rest, together with eighteen passengers, 
were put into the boats and turned adrift (the newly-fledged pirates not yet being 
ripe for cold-blooded murder), the ship being scuttled. The proceeds of this 
transaction were then equitably divided among all hands, the new comers 
included, upon the capstan-head, when it was found that each man’s share 
amounted to upwards of a thousand pounds in value. Jack was offered a share 
upon the condition of his signing the bond, but this he resolutely refused to do, 
to the great gratification of many, whose share would otherwise have been so 
much the smaller. ‘All the better for us,’ they placidly commented, as they 
shambled for’ard to stow away their rapidly-acquired wealth; and song and 
dance followed each other in quick succession on the Juliet’s foredeck that night, 
during the two dog-watches, in celebration of the achievement, while ‘all went 
merry as a marriage-bell.’ 

The weather during all this time had been light and fine, a perfect sailor’s 
holiday, in fact, with gentle breezes from the northward and westward fanning 
the nimble-heeled schooner along toward the meridian of the Cape, On the day 
upon which this meridian was reached, however, the barometer began to fall, and 
there were other indications that a change of weather was impending. As the sun 
declined, the wind died away; and when at length the great orb, glowing like a 
red-hot ball of copper, sank sullenly behind a bank of murky, shapeless cloud 
that had gathered and grown almost without notice along the western horizon, 
the schooner lay rolling without steerage-way, upon a sea as smooth as polished 
glass, save for long, sluggish undulations that came creeping stealthily up to her, 
like lions stalking their prey, from the south-western quarter. There was a 
momentary break in the cloud-bank at just about the instant when the hidden sun 



must have reached the horizon, and through it there shot a single, level, fiery ray, 
streaking the leaden-hued ocean right up to the yacht’s side with a long line of 
vivid red; then the break closed again, and an almost palpable pall of darkness 
instantly began to enfold the ship. A moment later a faint, weird, eerie, moaning 
sound became audible in the air; the canvas aloft flapped heavily once, and all 
was again still, while the darkness gathered and thickened about the ship, until 
the air seemed too heavy to breathe in. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Mercer?’ asked Jack of the chief officer, then in 
charge of the deck. 

‘Why, it means a change of weather of some sort, doctor, but blest if I know 
what sort of a change it’s going to be,’ answered the man, looking all round the 
horizon apprehensively. ‘I’ve never sailed in these latitudes before, but I’ve 
heard it said by them that has that when it falls calm like this down here you 
must keep your weather eye lifting, because the weather means mischief. It’s no 
good thing that’s brewing over there,’ with a nod toward the southward and 
westward; ‘the sky has a wicked look about it, and I don’t like this thickening of 
the air; why, you can feel the darkness a-pressing of you down. Blest if I don’t 
call Lamotte up on deck and hear what he thinks of it.’ 

So said, so clone. Mercer went to the saloon skylight and shouted down through 
it to Lamotte, who with Collins and the second officer was taking his tea, or ‘ 
supper’ as they termed the meal, to ‘come on deck and take a look at the 
weather, as he - Mercer - did not know what to make of it, and didn’t half like 
it.’ 

The three men came on deck together, having finished their eating and drinking, 
and glanced, first aloft, and then all round the horizon. There was nothing to be 
seen, for by this time the darkness was so profound that outside the little halo of 
light emanating from the saloon skylight it was impossible for a man to tell 
whither he was going save by the sense of touch. The only other spot of radiance 
about the deck was that which gleamed, feeble and ghostlike, from the binnacle, 
as it faintly illumined, with a weird, unearthly effect, the features of the man who 
was still standing by the now useless wheel. 


Lamotte wetted the back of his hand with his tongue and then held it above his 
head. 



‘Urn!’ said he. 'Not enough wind to blow out a candle. 5 And drawing from his 
pocket a box of matches, he struck a light and held the tiny spark aloft. The 
flame burned straight upward, the only wavering motion it betrayed being that 
imparted to it by the pendulum-like roll of the vessel. 

The air feels close, 5 he said; T guess we 5 re going to have some thunder, and 
perhaps a right smart shower of rain with it. If we lower the mainsail and spread 
it out we may catch enough water in it, before the shower is over, to fill up our 
tanks. When it rains here it pours, I tell you. 5 

‘If I was you, Lamotte, I’d lower not only the mains 5 1 but every other rag the 
hooker spreads, and not only lower 'em, but stow 'em with a snug furl, 5 
remarked with startling distinctness a voice from forward. 

‘Who’s that speaking? 5 asked Lamotte sharply. T, Tom Hardy, 5 was the reply. 

‘Very well, Tom Hardy, I 5 m much obliged to you for your advice, but when I 
want it I’ll ask for it, and until I do I’ll thank you to keep it to yourself, 5 retorted 
Lamotte. 

A derisive laugh greeted this rebuke, and the voice of Tom Hardy began: 

‘Oh, my eyes, shipmates! Ain’t he coming it strong? Ain’t he puttin’ on style? 
Why, if he was — 5 

A sudden, livid, blinding flash that seemed to fill the air all about the ship with 
fire, and a simultaneous deafening, ear-splitting crash and rattle and roar and 
boom of thunder cut short Tom Hardy’s jocular remarks, and thrilled every soul, 
fore and aft, on board the schooner with at least a momentary feeling of dread. 
Few, if any of them, had ever before witnessed so baleful a lightning-flash, or 
heard so soul-harrowing a peal of thunder; it was a revelation to them: the 
Almighty whom they had offended was more powerful than they had thought He 
was; and there they were, helpless to protect themselves, and more completely in 
His power than they had ever believed it possible for them to be, should He 
choose to punish them for their misdeeds. And they were afraid, not repentant in 
the least, but just afraid that, possibly, they had gone a trifle too far, and that the 
hand of the long-suffering Deity was at length upraised to strike. How true it is 
that ‘Conscience doth make cowards of us all. 5 



Lamotte was the first to rally from the paroxysm of consternation that had 
smitten the crew upon the appearance of that awful lightning-flash; his position 
of usurped authority as the leader of the lawless band was held upon so insecure 
a tenure that any display of weakness might lead to his immediate downfall; and 
feeling this, while he intuitively guessed at the terror then holding the souls of 
his shipmates in thrall, he recognised that he himself must at least appear to be 
superior to any such feeling. So he pulled his shaken nerves together as best he 
might, and observed to Collins, in a voice which, despite himself, was somewhat 
shaky: 

There! what did I say? It’s just a bit of a thunder-squall - neither more nor less - 
that’s worked up there in the west’ard; we shall have a few more flashes like that 
last un, then a regular downpour of rain, and, likely enough, after that a nice 
little breeze from —’ 

Flash! Again the welkin was all ablaze from zenith to horizon, from east to west, 
with the vivid green glare of the lightning; and again was the whole dome of 
heaven resounding with the awful crash and roar of the thunder; and in the midst 
of it, heard even while the din of sound was at its greatest, so keen was the 
agony of horror that prompted it, came simultaneously from the throat of every 
man on board the cry of: 


‘Sail ho!’ 


Everybody had seen it, so there could be no possibility of mistake about it. But it 
was not so much the circumstance that the strange sail had appeared in dose 
proximity to the schooner in a breathless calm, a brief minute or two after the 
first lightning-flash had revealed a clear horizon; it was rather the aspect of the 
ship herself, and the fact that she was heading straight for the schooner, and, 
apparently swept along before the power of a furious squall which had 
compelled her crew to strip her to a close-reefed main-topsail, must inevitably 
strike the Juliet amidships and send her to the bottom in a few seconds; this it 
was that imparted so keen a, tone of agonized horror to the cry of: 


‘Sail ho!’ 


A largish full-rigged ship, perhaps of some thirteen hundred tons or so, scarcely 
two cables’ lengths distant, broad upon the schooner’s starboard beam, and 



heading straight for her with not a rag set excepting her main-topsail, which, 
close-reefed, seemed ready to fly out of the bolt-ropes under the pressure of the 
squall, which was driving her forward with such irresistible power that the water 
under her bluff bows boiled and seethed and foamed up to the level of her 
hawse-pipes. She was a very old ship, evidently, from her build and rig, which 
was so antique as to be utterly out of date; and, even in the midst of the dismay 
occasioned by the apparent inevitability of the approaching catastrophe, the 
same idea arose in the mind of each of the beholders. How could men be mad 
enough to sail so ancient a craft in those stormy latitudes? She towered high out 
of the water, with a lofty castle-like poop, and deep, bluff bows ornamented with 
a good deal of elaborate scroll-work about her head-boards; the muzzles of 
several small cannon protruded from the large port-holes with which her dingy, 
weather-beaten sides were pierced; her paint and gilding were so time-worn as to 
be almost effaced; her long bowsprit was steeved high in the air and carried a 
spritsail yard beneath it; and, instead of a spanker, she spread upon her mizen- 
mast - when the sail was set - a large triangular-shaped piece of canvas, 
stretched from a long lateen-yard. And, to complete her mediaeval aspect, she 
carried a huge poop lantern, which, however, appeared to be unlighted. 

The unsophisticated reader will perhaps deem it improbable that all these details 
and peculiarities could have been noted in the brief interval of illumination 
afforded by a single flash of lightning; but lightning itself is not more rapid in its 
action than the eye of the experienced seaman in noting the peculiarities of the 
different kinds of craft he encounters in the course of his chequered career. 




THE I LYING DUTCHMAN 





‘My God!’ ejaculated Collins, with horror-stiffened lips; ‘ she’ll sink us! ‘ 


‘Stand by to spring into her head-rails when she strikes us; it’s our only chance!’ 
yelled Lamotte. And then, amid the opaque blackness following upon the 
dazzling blaze of the lightning, and while the last echoes of the thunder still 
boomed and rolled and reverberated overhead, could be heard the confused rush 
of feet and the ejaculations of fierce impatience as the panic-stricken crew 
mshed pell-mell, stumbling over all sorts of unseen obstacles, toward the spot 
they thought most favourable from which to make their leap for life. 

There they stood, in the impenetrable darkness, every man with muscles strung 
for the leap and ears strained to catch the first guiding sound of the rushing water 
under the stranger’s stern, with cheeks turned to catch the first breath of the 
squall that was driving that stranger irresistibly onward to destroy them, 
marvelling, meanwhile, that no premonitory roar from the approaching blast had 
as yet reached their ears, and with eyes straining eagerly but vainly into the 
murky obscurity, in the hope of catching some stray guiding gleam of light from 
the swiftly-approaching craft. 

But second after second of time sped by, and, save for the distant rumble of the 
thunder, the flap of the unseen canvas overhead, and the patter of the reef-points 
against its surface as the schooner heaved upon the low swell, the creaking of the 
spars and bulkheads, the rattle of cabin-doors, heard with irritating distinctness 
through the open skylights, the jerk of the rudder-chains, the wash and gurgle of 
water along the schooner’s bends, and an occasional muttered ejaculation from 
one or another of the anxious crew, all was quiet as the grave; outside the 
schooner herself the silence was absolute, perfect. 

A minute, perhaps, thus passed away, though to the anxious watchers the period 
seemed a very eternity, so laden was it with the apprehension of imminent 
disaster, and then the whole firmament became softly illumined by the lingering, 
flickering radiance of the sheet-lightning; and sea and sky, the writhing cloud- 
forms, the distant horizon, the long, sinuous ridges of glassy swell, and the 
schooner herself, with every detail of sail and spar and rigging and hull, started 
out of the blackness and were revealed to them. But where was the strange sail? 
This was the question which each man there asked, first of himself, then of his 
neighbour; first with inquiring eyes which swept the whole expanse of sea from 
horizon to horizon in a single swift glance, and then, in awe-stricken accents, 



with bristling hair and stiffening lips and faltering tongue. For the sea war clear 
as far as the eye could reach, the Juliet herself being the only object resting upon 
its visible surface. Nor was there spar, or boat, or riven plank, or floating figure, 
or atom of wreckage of any kind, or even a swirl of water, to hint at the 
possibility of some appallingly sudden catastrophe; from east to west, from north 
to south, the horizon circled an ocean that was absolutely blank. Yet, but a few 
brief seconds before, every man on board the schooner had witnessed the 
apparition of a storm-driven ship rushing at headlong speed right down upon 
them - had seen it so clearly and unmistakably, with such appalling distinctness, 
indeed, as to thrill with horror the stoutest heart on board, and to wring a cry of 
terror from every lip. Where was that ship? What could she be? 

The Flying Dutchman, as I’m a living sinner!’ ejaculated Lamotte, with white, 
quivering lips, replying to the question which darted through the brain and 
mshed to the tongue of every man there; and The Flying Dutchman,’ The 
Phantom Ship,’ passed from month to month of the now doubly panic-stricken 
crew. 

Their consternation was still at its height when, without previous sign or 
warning, the floodgates of heaven were opened, and a very deluge of rain 
descended, filling all the air with the sound of its impact upon the sea, and 
lashing the glassy surface to the whiteness of milk, as it aroused by its action the 
dormant phosphorescent animalcule with which the ocean was teeming. It was a 
true tropical deluge - although the ship was well beyond the confines of the 
tropical belt - a downpour, not of continuous, multitudinous drops, such as one 
is accustomed to see in a temperate clime, but of sheets and cataracts of water; 
and in less than a minute the schooner’s deck was all afloat, although the 
scuppers were all clear and running freely. This lasted about three minutes, 
diminishing at the end of this time to a steady down-pour, which, in its turn, 
ceased absolutely with startling abruptness; when all again became silent, save 
for the rush of water through the scupper-holes into the sea alongside, and the 
quick patter of drops upon the deck from the dripping sails overhead. The wash 
of the water along the bends, the flap of the canvas, the creaking of spars and 
bulkheads, and the clatter of the cabin-doors had all ceased, for the heavy 
downpour had beaten the surface of the sea flat, effacing, for the time being, 
even the swell, so that the schooner floated motionless as though she still rested 
upon the stocks which upheld her when she was being built. The lightning, too, 


had abruptly ceased, leaving the yacht enveloped in a darkness and a silence that 
could be felt. 


Not for long, however. While the crew, huddled together upon the forecastle, and 
their leaders gathered into a little knot near the companion, canvassed in low 
murmur the portent of the extraordinary apparition which they had all witnessed, 
watching, meanwhile, with anxious apprehension, for the next development of 
the elemental drama - for a further development they all instinctively felt there 
would be - a pale, lambent ball of sickly green flame suddenly appeared 
surmounting the main-truck, and waving languidly to and fro as the schooner 
once more began to heave imperceptibly on the reviving swell. A startled cry 
from the hands forward, and the faint halo of light which the corposant cast upon 
the deck, first called the attention of those aft to its presence, which Collins no 
sooner discovered than he ejaculated, in accents of mingled terror and distress: 

‘Holy St. Anthony! it is a St. Elmo’s lantern; and we are as good as lost! First, 
the Flying Dutchman, and now this; what is going to happen to us? Ave Maria; 
ora pro nobis!’ 

And he crossed himself devoutly and with great rapidity several times. 

‘Fook here, Collins,’ growled Famotte, with a show of much greater coolness 
than he felt, ‘ if you’re goin’ to make a fool of yourself and frighten all hands 
into fits, you’d better go below and turn in; that thing aloft there is a corposant, 
neither more nor less, and the sight of it means that we’re likely enough to have 
a hard blow; but as to our bein’ as good as lost - what in all creation d’ye mean 
by talkin’ such tarnation nonsense? Here we are, in as stout a little sea-boat as 
ever was launched, and with plenty of sea-room to come and go upon; what’s to 
happen to us, I’d like to know, even if it blows a hurricane? Hands, shorten sail!’ 
he continued, to the crew, ‘forward, clew up and furl the to’ga’nt-s’l, settle away 
your tops’l halliards to a close-reef in the sail, haul down and stow the flyin’-jib 
and stays’l, stow the mains’!, and close reef the fores’l, then bend the main 
trys’l, close reef and set it, and we shall have the craft under snug canvas, come 
what will!’ 

The men, glad of a release from that inaction which left them at complete liberty 
to indulge in all sorts of dismal anticipations, sprang with alacrity to their several 
stations, and, though in the pitchy darkness they had to be guided in the 



execution of their task by memory and the sense of touch only, they soon 
finished their work and snugged the schooner down under storm canvas of so 
limited a spread that little short of the hurricane spoken of by Lamotte could 
occasion them any very serious discomposure. But before this was done other 
corposants had appeared, to wit, one on the fore-truck, one on each foreyard¬ 
arm, and one on the jibboom-end, causing the schooner to assume the gruesome 
aspect of being illuminated in celebration of some weird, unhallowed rite. 

The darkness, meanwhile, seemed to be growing thicker and thicker 
momentarily; and, for all the wind there was, they might have been in a cavern. 
The schooner was slowly boxing the compass, probably under the influence of 
some feeble ocean current, but the fact was only betrayed to such as chose to 
glance into the binnacle or at the tell-tale suspended in the saloon skylight. 

Presently somebody, it sounded like Collins’ voice, ejaculated: 

‘Hark! what is that?’ 

Everybody listened intently, with faculties already acutely sharpened by the 
startling events of the night; and presently a low murmur of indescribable sound 
floated faintly to their ears for a moment, followed by a kind of sobbing sigh, 
and an almost imperceptible rustle of canvas. 

‘Hurrah! here comes a breeze at last!’ ejaculated Lamotte joyfully, as he 
moistened the back of his hand and then held it aloft. ‘Wheel, there! how’s her 
head?’ 

‘West and by south, half south!’ came the answer of the helmsman, startlingly 
clear and distinct as his voice echoed out of the hollow of the trysail. 

The breeze, if it was coming, did not condescend to indicate its intentions to 
Lamotte, for he twisted and turned the moistened back of his hand in every 
direction as he vainly sought to detect the air current, and finally lowered it 
again to his side with a disappointed grunt. 

‘I thought that sounded like the first sigh of a breeze,’ he was murmuring 
discontentedly, when a sudden gust of air swept past his cheek and the canvas 
flapped heavily once, collapsing again instantly, however, with a great rustling 



and ratding and jerking of invisible ropes and blocks. At the same instant a low 
murmur in the atmosphere became audible, swelling with incredible rapidity 
until it grew into a deafening, stunning volume of sound which can only be 
described as something between a howl, a shriek and a roar; and then the tornado 
struck the schooner flat aback; and, with a jar and a tremor, as though she had 
collided with something solid, she gathered stern-way, with the water seething 
and boiling under her counter about her rudder and stern-post until it rose almost 
to the level of her taffrail; and for perhaps a minute it looked as though she was 
about to founder stern first, as larger craft than she have done before now when 
similarly taken aback. 

Lamotte was the first to recover his presence of mind; and he sprang aft with the 
intention of putting the helm hard over and causing the schooner to pay off; but 
when he grasped the wheel by the spokes and attempted to move it, he found that 
he might as well attempt to lift the schooner bodily out of the water. As a matter 
of fact, the wheel was already hard a-stardoard, the pressure of the water about 
the rudder having forced it over when the squall first struck the vessel, the 
unfortunate helmsman being caught by the swiftly revolving spokes and dashed 
to the deck on the opposite side with several ribs broken, a fact of which 
Lamotte only became cognizant when, in the bewildering intensity of the 
darkness, he groped about for means to lash the wheel and so stumbled over the 
man’s insensible form. That was not the moment, however, to enact the part of 
the Good Samaritan: the ship with all hands was in a situation of the utmost 
peril, and her extrication therefrom must be the first consideration; so, lashing 
the wheel hard over as it was, Lamotte dashed forward among the utterly 
demoralized crew, and, by his voice and example, succeeded in arousing them 
from their stupor of bewilderment and getting them to the sheets and braces just 
as the schooner, having paid off sufficiently to take the blast on her port beam, 
careened almost to her beam - ends and began to gather headway. The worst of 
the danger was now past; so, dashing aft again, Lamotte shifted the helm, 
jamming it hard a-port and holding it there by main strength until the yacht had 
paid square off and was running dead before the gale. 

As the Juliet, recovering herself, rose to an almost even keel and dashed away to 
leeward before the howling blast, a succession of fierce jerks that made the 
schooner tremble from stem to stern, accompanied by a sound as of the snapping 
of giant whips, told that she had not emerged scathless from her recent great 



peril; and presently someone shouted from forward that the fore-topmast was 
carried away, and, hanging by its rigging, was, with the topsail, thrashing about 
with such violence as to endanger the lower-mast, while it threatened instant 
destruction to everybody on the forecastle. 

Lamotte was, beyond all question, the most recklessly daring man of the whole 
crew, as he also was the smartest seaman of them all; so, calling Collins to the 
wheel, and enjoining him upon his life to keep the schooner dead before it, he 
clashed forward, and, seizing a tomahawk, called upon who would to follow him 
as he sprang into the shrouds and made his way aloft with the intention of 
cutting away the menacing spar. 

He was no sooner in the rigging, with his entire body exposed to the wind, than 
he realized that his whole strength would be needed to save himself from being 
blown overboard; he was a tremendously powerful man, however, and, bracing 
himself against the pressure of the gale, he slowly worked his way upward, a 
slight break in the clouds overhead affording him sufficient light to see, as he 
neared the cross-trees, that the topmast had snapped short off at the cap, and that 
the foreyard also was gone at the slings, the topsail being by this time reduced to 
a few small shreds of canvas fluttering here and there from the bolt-ropes. 

The most perilous part of his journey aloft was at some eight or ten feet above 
the rail where the top-mast, hanging by its rigging and gear, was thrashing about 
wildly in the wind and clashing with frightful violence against the lower rigging, 
now on one side, now on the other; this spot safely passed, the rest of the journey 
was comparatively easy and free from clanger, and in about five minutes 
Lamotte found himself securely wedged in between the crosstrees and hacking 
manfully away at everything and anything that still confined the topmast. A few 
strokes with the keen little axe sufficed to complete the work, and he presently 
had the satisfaction of seeing the spar and all its raffle whirl clear away over the 
bows into the sea, a sight which was greeted by the anxious crew below with a 
faint, half-hearted cheer. Not one of them had had the courage to follow the ex¬ 
boatswain aloft to help him in his dangerous self-imposed task. This feat of 
Lamotte’s completely established his claim to supremacy over his comrades, and 
from that moment his self-assumed authority was never once seriously called in 
question. 


The wreck of the topmast cut adrift, the next task was to still further reduce the 



spread of canvas shown by the schooner to the gale; but this proved an easy 
matter, for the instant the sheets or halliards were started the canvas simply went 
out of the bolt-ropes and floated away to leeward on the wings of the blast like a 
shred of gray cloud, so that in a very few minutes the Juliet, was scudding to 
leeward like a sea-gull, with nothing set but her close-reefed foresail, while the 
gathering surges, black as ink, but capped with crests of milk-white fire, foamed 
in her wake and towered high above her taffrail, hissing as though in anger at 
their inability to catch and overwhelm the nimble little craft. 



CHAPTER IV. THE ‘JULIET’ ENCOUNTERS A BRITISH GUN¬ 
BOAT. 


THE first fury of the hurricane was spent before midnight, when the wind 
moderated to a hard gale, which blew for twenty-eight hours, after which the 
weather cleared, the wind hauled round from N.W., and the exhausted crew of 
the Juliet had an opportunity not only to obtain a little much-needed rest, but 
also to repair damages. 

This last was a task offering little or no difficulty in a craft so well found as was 
the yacht. She had plenty of spare spars on board ready trimmed and fitted with 
all the necessary sheaves, etc.; and all, therefore, that remained to be done was to 
rig them and send them aloft. Even under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
where every man on board felt it a duty to himself to do as little work as 
possible, a single day sufficed to obliterate all trace of damage, and to put the 
little craft all ataunto once more. 

During all this time Jack Hazelwood had little or nothing to do but to keep his 
eyes open with the determination to learn as much as possible of practical 
seamanship (under a firm conviction that such knowledge would be absolutely 
indispensable to him if he ever hoped to effect his escape from the yacht); and to 
ingratiate himself to the fullest possible extent with all hands. This last he found 
a great deal more difficult than he had at first anticipated. His determined and 
reiterated refusal to become a member of the band, or to accept the smallest 
portion of the spoil of their Australian prize, had made everybody more or less 
suspicious of him at first; but eventually, by the exercise of a considerable 
amount of tact and never-failing good-humour, he contrived to lull their 
suspicions and to work his way more or less into their goodwill. For one thing, 
he was an expert amateur conjurer, and he was always ready to perform a variety 
of apparently impossible tricks with cards and sticks and bits of string for the 
edification of whosoever desired to be amused. Then he could sing a good song 
well, and tell a capital story even better, and there are no two accomplishments 
that win their way to Jack’s heart more readily than these; so that by the time the 
Juliet had been a month in the hands of the mutineers Jack was on fairly cordial 
terms with everybody on board, saving, perhaps, Lamotte and Collins. These 
two, undoubtedly, realized more clearly than any of the others how vitally 
important it was to Jack to sever his connection with the pirates at the earliest 



possible moment; they felt assured that he fully meant to do so if he could, even 
though the attempt should involve him in serious peril; and they also realized to 
the full all that his success in the effort would mean to them, individually and 
collectively. Hence they grew to regard him habitually with distrust, and, 
consequently, with a certain amount of ill-concealed antagonism. 

Jack had a scheme of his own for escape - a perfectly desperate scheme, it is 
true, and one to be adopted only as a last resource, but still, to be adopted rather 
than remain a prisoner on board the yacht for an indefinite period - but he felt 
that he could never hope for success so long as those two persisted in regarding 
him with suspicion; so, after much serious consideration, he resolved to try a 
little experiment upon them both. He had been greatly taken by the idea of 
curative hypnotism, or treatment by mesmerism and suggestion, and during his 
last half year at the hospital he had given a great deal of thought and attention to 
the subject; he had experimented freely, and with such remarkable results that he 
was convinced there was something in it - more, perhaps, than anybody at 
present suspects. He found, as was to be expected, that the most satisfactory and 
striking results were obtained in the cases of patients afflicted with ailments 
originating in some derangement of either the nerves or the mental faculties. But 
he also found more than that; he discovered that, in certain exceptional cases, the 
influence he exercised over the patient during the state of hypnotic trance 
remained to some extent after the trance had passed; in other words, he found 
that he had acquired a permanent influence, more or less powerful, over the 
patient. And another discovery he had made - quite by accident - was that, while 
in nearly every case the patient was conscious of the fact that he had been 
subjected to the hypnotic influence, there were exceptions wherein the patient 
had been absolutely unconscious of any such subjection. Thinking over these 
matters one day, while his mind was at the same time labouring to devise a plan 
whereby the latent suspicion and antagonism of Lamotte and Collins might be 
overcome, it suddenly struck him that it might be possible to get the two men, 
unawares, under hypnotic influence, and he determined to make the attempt at 
the first favourable opportunity. 

The gale had carried the Juliet well to the eastward of the Cape; and a week later 
she was cruising somewhere in the neighbourhood of longitude 60° E., in the 
hope of falling in with another Australian homeward-bound ship, of which 
intelligence had been gleaned from certain papers found on board her first prize, 



and which, it was understood, would also have on board a very considerable 
amount of specie. 

The day was fine, the water moderately smooth for mid-ocean, and there was a 
nice fresh, pleasant breeze blowing from the northward and eastward. The yacht 
was heading to the northward, close-hauled, upon the starboard tack, under easy 
canvas, and going eight and a half knots with her topgallantsail, flying-jib, and 
gaff-topsail stowed. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the morning, when one of the hands, who was 
busy aloft upon one of those small jobs that are always wanting to be clone at 
sea, reported a sail broad upon the weather-bow, steering, he thought, a course 
that would cause the two craft to pass close to each other. Questioned as to her 
appearance, he stated that she was some sixteen miles distant, and that he was 
therefore unable to pronounce positively, but he thought she looked like a 
schooner about the size of the Juliet; and he added that she was coming down 
dead before the wind with studding-sails set on both sides. 

Now, small schooners are craft that are not met with every day well out toward 
the middle of the Indian Ocean, and the question at once arose, What could she 
possibly be? She might be a yacht, even as the Juliet was; but such a probability 
was exceedingly doubtful; and if not a yacht, the next most likely supposition 
was that she might be another pirate craft. The Scotch have a proverb to the 
effect that ‘hawks do not pick out hawk’s eyes,’ which may possibly be true; but 
it certainly does not apply to pirate craft, who, unless an amicable understanding 
happens to have been established between them, are usually as ready to plunder 
each other as they are to plunder outsiders, particularly if the opinion happens to 
obtain that ‘the other man’ carries a rich booty in his hold. Some such idea as 
this evidently suggested itself not only to Lamotte, but also to the rest of the 
crew, for when the ex-boatswain issued orders to prepare the schooner for action, 
every man went to his appointed station with the feeling that not only was there 
value enough on board to be worth fighting for, but also that there was a 
possibility of very materially adding thereto. 

As the two craft neared each other, which they did very rapidly, the stranger was 
seen to be a small three-masted schooner, a class of vessel which a pirate who 
knew his business would hardly be likely to select for his especial class of work; 
and as she drew still nearer, a certain feeling of familiarity or acquaintanceship 



with her slowly manifested itself in the minds of most of the Juliet’s crew. She 
was of course being anxiously scanned through all the telescopes and field- 
glasses which the yacht could muster; and at length Collins, who had possessed 
himself of the finest instrument on board, closed it with a snap and an oath, 
which he followed up by exclaiming to Lamotte: 

'Do you see her pennant? That is a British gun-boat - homeward bound from the 
China station, as likely as not; and if they take it into their heads to overhaul us, 
we shall be in a pretty mess! ’ 

Lamotte kept his eye glued to his own particular telescope for a minute or two 
longer; then he laid it quietly aside. 

‘You are right, Collins,’ he said; ‘there goes her bunting. Lively now, some of 
you, and run up our club ensign and burgee; perhaps they will not meddle with 
us if they see that we belong to the Royal Yacht Squadron. And cover up Long 
Tom, there, some of you. Throw a sail over it, or anything, so long as you get it 
covered up; if they get a sight of that gun they will want to know why we have 
mounted it in these waters, and that would be a very difficult question to answer. 
Doctor,’ he continued, turning to Jack, ‘ you will please go to your berth until we 
are clear of this gunboat; and, harkye, I am going to send a hand down with you 
to keep you company, and I am going to give him orders to cut your throat if you 
make the slightest attempt to attract the attention of those chaps aboard there. 
Savey? Now go!’ 

Jack had no choice but to go; for he saw that if he did not at once comply with 
Lamotte’s orders, the man was just in that state of nervous irritability to resort to 
force without further notice; so he retired at once with the best grace he could 
muster, reflecting, as he did so, that his prospects of ultimate escape were even 
more unpromising than he had believed them to be, and that if he desired to get 
away - as he most assuredly did - it would be necessary, after all, to resort to 
that desperate little scheme of his, the only one of which he had been able to 
think. He had scarcely reached his cabin when he was joined there by the ship’s 
butcher, a great, burly, brutal-looking fellow, who sat down on the locker and 
laid his cleaver somewhat ostentatiously beside him without speaking a word. 


The two vessels were by this time less than three miles apart, and ten minutes 
more would bring them abreast. Collins and two or three of the crew had, by 



Lamotte’s orders, gone below and hastily arrayed themselves in some of the 
shore-clothes left behind by the earl and his guests; and, seated in wicker-chairs 
on the after-deck, were smoking cigars and affecting to read, while the steward, 
with a white napkin thrown over his arm, busied himself about the group with a 
basket of soda-water bottles, a spirit-decanter, and a few tumblers. As the 
gunboat approached it became apparent that she was steering so as to pass close 
under the stern of the Juliet; and the supposititious pleasure-party, retaining their 
books in their hands, took up their binoculars and began to scan the little man- 
o’-war through them with the blase air that they considered most in keeping with 
their assumed character. 

As for Lamotte, he was the bluff, somewhat saturnine sailing-master of the 
yacht, a character which he looked to the life, as, dressed in a rough pilot-cloth 
jacket adorned with gilt buttons, and wearing a cap with the club badge on it, he 
stood near the helmsman and somewhat apart from the others, touching his cap 
now and then as he replied to remarks addressed to him by Collins and his 
colleagues. He had, after much painful reflection, resolved upon adopting a 
conduct of exceeding boldness; so as the gunboat swept down upon the yacht’s 
weather-quarter, and the officer on the bridge stepped over to the star-board side 
with the evident intention of hailing, Lamotte took up a favourable position for 
answering the hail, and putting a question or two in turn. 

‘Schooner ahoy! What yacht is that?’ hailed the officer from the bridge of the 
gunboat. 

‘The Juliet, Royal Yacht Squadron; the Earl of Exford, owner; bound from the 
Cape to Colombo. What gunboat is that? And what do you make your latitude 
and longitude?’ 

‘Her Britannic Majesty’s gunboat Curlew. If you will heave-to, I will send a boat 
on board you,’ was the reply. 

‘Not if I know it!’ muttered Lamotte. ‘"What did you say?’ he shouted back, as 
the two craft rapidly drew apart; and then he turned to the party in the deck¬ 
chairs, as though inquiring whether they had heard the hail. 

At that moment the gunboat’s studding-sails all collapsed, and were taken in 
together; and as they disappeared the little craft rounded-to and threw her topsail 



aback, while a boat’s crew sprang aft and prepared to lower the light gig that was 
swinging from the quarter-davits. There was no pretending to misunderstand 
this, and Lamotte saw that he and his comrades were in a very awkward scrape, 
out of which it would be exceedingly difficult to get. Still, he was determined to 
do all he knew to effect his escape. 

‘Back the topsail there, lads!’ he ordered loudly; adding in a much lower voice, 
as the men came aft and began to slowly cast off the braces from their belaying- 
pins: ‘Now, mind what you’re after, my hearties, and attend to me, and we’ll 
scrape clear yet. Lay the topsail just so far aback that it doesn’t shiver, but not an 
inch more, so that the hooker keeps good way on her. And you, Tom,’ to the 
helmsman, ‘lash the wheel one spoke a-weather, and then leave it; so that they 
aboard the gunboat’ll think we’re hove-to. She’ll come up into the wind, it’s 
true; but she’ll soon fall off again, and I’m much mistaken if we don’t forge well 
out of gunshot before that gig has the chance to get alongside us. Well, there, 
with the fore-brace; well with the tops’1-brace. Belay!’ 

The gig meanwhile was in the water, with a midshipman in the stern-sheets, and 
was dashing as fast as six stalwart oarsmen could send her over the long blue 
swells toward the yacht. For the first minute or two she gained perceptibly upon 
the Juliet, which happened just then to have shot up into the wind. As Lamotte 
had foreseen, however, the yacht soon fell off again, her helm being slightly a- 
weather, instead of a-lee as it was supposed by the man-o’-war’s-men to be, and, 
gathering fresh way as her canvas filled, she glided ahead and away from the gig 
at a rate that filled the middy in charge with mingled admiration and chagrin at 
her sailing powers, and caused the oarsmen to silently execrate. This happened 
repeatedly, and always with the same result, the yacht drawing farther and 
farther away from the pursuing boat, until a good half-mile of water separated 
the two; while the gunboat was left thrice that distance on her lee-quarter. At 
length the coxswain of the gig could stand it no longer, and, removing his quid 
from his cheek, he exclaimed to the middy: 

‘Better up helm, sir, and go back. Them chaps is only havin’ a lark with us. That 
schooner ain’t no more hove-to than I be! Look at her tawps’l, sir; d’ye call that 
sail aback? And see how nimble she is in failin’ off! If her wheel was lashed hard 
a-lee, she’d hang in the wind a bit; but not she. Her mains’l no sooner shivers 
than the sail fills again, and away she goes once more. We shall never catch her, 
if we tries for a month! ’ 



‘I believe you are right, Tomkins,’ answered the lad; ‘I have been thinking so 
myself. It is not very gentlemanly behaviour on the Earl of What’s-his-name’s 
part, however, to play such a trick upon us. And I suppose he only asked for the 
latitude and longitude by way of saying something; if he really wanted it, he 
would wait for us. There she goes again; by Jove! how the craft sneaks away 
through the water! Up helm and run down to the gunboat. I expect the skipper is 
in a fine tantrum at being treated so scurvily.’ 

He was; and he no sooner saw the gig bear up than he gave orders to fill away, 
with the determination to pick her up as speedily as possible, and then go in 
pursuit of the offending schooner. He also ordered a shot to be fired athwart her 
fore-foot, as a hint that he was not at all satisfied with her behaviour, and that he 
intended to have an explanation of it. That the yacht was manoeuvring to avoid 
being boarded by his gig, while she was at the same time anxious to avoid any 
appearance of such manoeuvring, was perfectly evident, and he regarded such 
conduct as distinctly suspicious. Why should a British nobleman - or anybody 
else, for that matter - object to receive a visit of courtesy from a British naval 
officer? He could conceive of no possible reason for any such objection; he had 
never before been so flouted during the whole course of his professional 
experience, and the only possible inference he could draw from the yacht’s 
behaviour was that there was something not quite right going on aboard her - 
something that it was thought best to keep from his knowledge; and, if such were 
indeed the case, it was his duty to find out what that something was, and satisfy 
himself whether or no it was anything calling for his intervention. Then there 
was that something between the yacht’s fore and main masts, that had been 
hastily covered over with a sail, as though with the object of effecting, its 
concealment. It had caught this smart lieutenant’s quick eye in an instant, and it 
had seemed to him to take somewhat the outline of a pivot-gun, of very much 
more formidable character than a pleasure-yacht had any need to mount in those 
waters. If she were a thousand miles further to the nor’ard and east’ard, there 
might be a reason for it; but here — 

‘Is that gun ready for’ard there?’ the perplexed lieutenant inquired. 

‘All ready, sir,’ was the response. 

‘Then pitch a shot athwart that saucy schooner’s fore-foot! Aim well ahead of 



her, mind - we must not do any damage; but I intend to make them heave-to, 
whether they like it or not. And/ he continued to himself, ‘I’ll board her myself, 
and just make sure that there is nothing wrong/ 

Bang! the gun rang out sharp and clear, and the white smoke drifted away to 
leeward upon the freshening breeze smartly enough to enable the officer upon 
the bridge to note the jets of water marking the course of the shot, which he saw 
making its final scurry along the surface a good hundred yards ahead of the 
Juliet. 

Would she take this broad hint? Apparently not. 

On the contrary, the shot has scarcely done its work, when the topsail was filled 
and the yards braced sharp up, while certain dark objects that suddenly appeared 
above the fore-crosstrees and upon the jibboom showed that the yacht was about 
to make sail. And in a few minutes her flying-jib and topgallant-sail were 
fluttering in the breeze as they were hoisted and sheeted home, while above the 
enormous mainsail there appeared a correspondingly large gaff-topsail. A 
maintopmast-staysail, set flying, next swelled out to the breeze above the boom- 
foresail, and, heeling gracefully under her increased spread of canvas, the yacht 
swept away like a meteor to the northward and eastward upon a taut bowline. 

‘By heaven! the fellow is unmistakably running away from us!’ ejaculated the 
commander of the gun-boat as he saw this. ‘Pass the word for the chief 
engineer/ he added to the quartermaster. 

The chief engineer happened to be on deck admiring the beautiful craft to 
windward, and wondering what on earth they meant on board her by running 
away in that guilty-looking fashion, when he heard the order given for his 
summons. He stepped forward and reported himself. 

‘Oh, Mr. McAlister/ said the skipper, ‘is that you? Be good enough to have the 
fires lighted at once, and steam raised as quickly as possible. I have my doubts 
as to everything being as it should be on board yon schooner, and I intend to 
satisfy myself before I part company with her/ 


‘Ay, ay; I am no withoot ma ain doots aboot the bonnie craft. But I’m sair afraid 
we’ll no get alangside o’ her against the wull o’ them that’s sailing her. The best 



we can dae upon a taut bowline, in sail and steam combined, is a wee bittie ower 
eleven knots, and yon braw boat is this meenit ganging her fourteen if she’s 
gauging an inch! But I’ll hurry up wi’ the steam a’ the same.’ 

With which the cannie Scot descended to the depths of the engine-room, his zeal 
therein being manifested a few minutes later by a light whiff of smoke which 
streamed from the gun-boat’s funnel, quickly changing to a dense black cloud as 
the flames began to take hold of the coal with which her furnaces were being 
carefully charged. 

‘Ha!’ ejaculated Lamotte, as he saw this, ‘the darned Britisher is getting up 
steam, and therefore means to be after us in earnest. Well, let him come,’ he 
added, glancing to windward; ‘this breeze is going to hold, and as long as it does 
we are safe. Besides, he has to pick up his boat - there he rounds to, now, to do 
it. Good! they are lively fellows aboard there; that was very smartly done!’ 

It was very smartly done. The gig had been cleverly handled so as to drop 
exactly alongside the gun-boat as she came up; the tackles had been well 
overhauled, and as the gig dropped under the davits the tackle-blocks were 
swung into her, neatly caught and hooked on by the two hands who were looking 
out for them, and before the gun-boat had perceptibly lost way the gig and her 
crew were swinging in the air, while by the time that the topsail was again full 
the boat was chock up to the davits and her crew out of her. 

Almost immediately afterwards the gun-boat fell off a trifle, a puff of white 
smoke spirted from her bow port, and another shot came whizzing towards the 
schooner. It fell short. 

‘Hurrah! we’re out of range already! Pah! of what use is a tub like that?’ 
ejaculated Lamotte, glancing contemptuously at the gun-boat. 

He was crowing before he was out of the wood, however; for a minute later 
another puff of smoke started into relief against the gun-boat’s hull and sails, and 
this time a twenty-four pound conical shot hummed its way merrily through the 
air and passed neatly between the schooner’s masts, making daylight through the 
boom-foresail as it did so. 


Lamotte stamped his foot savagely upon the deck, and hissed an ugly execration 



between his set teeth. ‘By the heaven above us!’ he snarled, ‘if they do that again 
HI return their fire!’ 

The people on board the gun-boat might have heard his challenge, so promptly 
was it answered. He had hardly spoken when - puff - the white smoke appeared 
again, the humming sound once more became audible, and - clip! - a hole 
appeared in the head of the top-sail, close to both mast and yard. 

‘Curse the fellow! he means mischief! 5 ejaculated the ex-boatswain, with another 
savage stamp of his foot. ‘Here, lay aft some of you, and clear away this long 
gun. And you, Collins, go below into the magazine and pass up a few cartridges. 
I’ve had enough of this, and I mean to put a stop to it! If he knocks away any of 
our spars we shall have to fight or swing, so we may as well fight now while the 
odds are in our favour. He is aiming at our spars, but I mean down-right 
business, and I shall fire slap at his hull. Now, hurry up with those cartridges 
there!’ 

Lamotte was right: the commander of the gun-boat did mean business. The more 
he thought about the matter, the more convinced did he become that there was 
something radically wrong in connection with the schooner, and he felt himself 
bound to ascertain what that something was. ‘No yachtsman,’ he reflected, 

‘gentle or simple, eccentric or otherwise, would refuse to be boarded by a British 
officer, when once satisfied that the said officer was really anxious to board the 
yacht; everybody knew that British men-o’-war had assumed the duties and 
responsibilities of an ocean police; and honest people, so far from interposing 
difficulties in the execution of these duties, were usually willing to assist to their 
utmost, since it was clearly their interest to do so. It was true that the schooner 
was, beyond all possibility of mistake, British built, and there could be no doubt 
that, whatever her present character, she had originally been intended for a yacht 
- her model and equipment would reveal that much to the veriest tyro; moreover, 
she was flying the colours of Britain’s most exclusive yacht club; so that, on the 
whole, it behoved a man to take careful thought before firing upon her. All that 
glitters, however, is not gold; ships have been known to sail under false colours 
before today: and then there was that inexplicable but manifest reluctance to be 
closely scrutinized - yes, he would fire upon her, and take the responsibility.’ 
And fire upon her he did, as has been seen. 


In less than five minutes from the issue of Lamotte’s order, the cartridges for the 



long rifled pivot-gun were on deck, and the weapon was loaded. 


‘Do any of you lads happen to know anything special about gunnery? 5 inquired 
Lamotte, of the hands grouped together upon the forecastle. 

‘Yes, 5 answered one of them - a man named Talbot - ‘I belongs to the Royal 
Naval Resarve, I do; and I’ve had enough gun-drill to teach me all there is to 
learn about it.’ 

‘Then step this way, matey, and take charge of the gun,’ said Lamotte. ‘And - 
listen to me - that chap yonder’ - indicating, by a jerk of his thumb, the distant 
gun-boat - ‘that chap yonder means to overhaul us, if he can; and if he does I 
needn’t tell you nor nobody else what’ll happen; it’ll be a case of —’ and he 
pointed significantly to the schooner’s lower-yardarm. ‘Very well,’ he continued; 
‘that won’t suit us; he must be stopped from cornin’ alongside, at all risks; and as 
he’s begun the game by firin’ at our spars and tryin’ to disable us, we must return 
the compliment by firin’ at his hull and tryin’ to disable him; so aim at his water¬ 
line, just in the wake of his funnel, which’ll give you a chance of hittin’ his bilers 
or machinery, and then, by way of a change, have a shy at his stern-post, and see 
if you can knock away his rudder, or propeller.’ 

‘Right you are!’ responded Talbot. And, forthwith, he proceeded to train the 
beautiful weapon upon the pertinacious gun-boat. 

Now, as those who have tried it know, it is by no means an easy matter to hit a 
target - even when that target happens to be a ship of two or three hundred tons 
- from the deck of a lively craft at sea. The slightest deviation from the straight 
line of the ship’s course causes the gun to point a long way ahead or astern of the 
mark aimed at; while, should the gun happen to be pointing in the required 
direction, the roll of the ship at that particular moment is almost certain to send 
the shot either high over the mast-heads of the mark, or into the water 
considerably short of it. Hence it becomes of the first necessity to have a good 
helmsman at the wheel of the firing ship - a man who can ‘steer small.’ Talbot 
tried two or three shots at the gun-boat; but they all flew wide. Then he stepped 
back, and, with an imprecation, declared that it was useless to waste further 
powder and shot while that lubber remained at the wheel! 

‘All right, I’ll take the wheel, myself,’ said Lamotte; ‘and if you don’t hit her it 



shan’t be for want of fine steerin’! Load again, and have another try at her, my 
man!’ 


In less than a minute, Lamotte - who, to do him justice, was the finest helmsman 
in the ship - had the schooner’s jibboom-end pointing as steadily a£ the edge of 
a cloud, low down upon the horizon, as if it had been nailed there; and Talbot 
trained the gun afresh, with extra care. This time there was no fault to find with 
the steering of the schooner; the sights traversed a vertical line passing directly 
through the gunboat’s funnel, and all that remained was to correctly judge when 
the muzzle was at the right elevation, and pull the trigger-line. 

A few anxious moments passed, and Talbot stepped smartly back; there was a 
flash, a sharp, ringing roar and a burst of white smoke, which swept away to 
leeward and astern just in time to let the gunner see the shot strike the water 
once, dead in line with his mark, and the next moment a small spot of daylight 
appeared in the gunboat’s funnel. 

‘Well aimed, Talbot!’ shouted Lamotte from his station at the wheel. ‘Try again, 
man!’ 

While he was yet speaking the words the gunboat fired again; and this time, 
whether by accident or design it is not easy to say, the shot passed through the 
schooner’s bulwarks, struck the saloon skylight, and passed out over the 
weather-rail. A shower of broken glass and teak splinters flew from the damaged 
skylight, and two men fell to the deck severely wounded by these missiles. 

‘Take them below, and let the doctor attend to them,’ shouted Lamotte. ‘And 
you, Talbot, see if you can’t give ‘em tit for tat and something over!’ Several of 
the schooner’s crew had at the outset been strongly averse to the adoption of so 
extreme a measure as that of returning the gunboat’s fire; they had felt that by so 
doing they were putting their necks irretrievably into the noose. But all 
compunction was gone now; they had seen two of their comrades fall, and their 
own turn might come at any moment. The gunboat must be shaken off at any 
cost; and, apprehension and revenge working together within them, they were 
now ready to fight to the death if need be, rather than surrender. 

The gun was therefore quickly reloaded, and, now stimulated by the 
encouragement and unqualified approval of his comrades, Talbot once more tried 



his luck. This time it was a case of 'shooting at the pigeon and killing the crow’; 
for, while he again aimed at the hull in the wake of the funnel, in hopes of 
disabling the gunboat’s boilers or machinery, the shot struck the little craft’s 
mainmast dead in the centre of the wood, at a height of about six feet above the 
rail, and in another moment the spar was seen to go over the side, dragging the 
fore and mizen top-masts with it. 

‘Hurrah, Talbot! Well done, old shipmate! You’ve crippled her proper this time!’ 
and similar delighted ejaculations of approval greeted this fluke of success; 
while the gratified Talbot, with a great show of sang-froid, removed his quid of 
tobacco from his cheek, and requested to be accommodated with another. 

This fortunate shot from the schooner practically ended the fight; for, though the 
gunboat continued firing at the chase until she was hopelessly out of range, 
another hole or two in the Juliet’s canvas was the only result; and as the gunboat 
was unable to raise steam enough to move her engines under a couple of hours, 
by the time that her propeller began to revolve the yacht was hull-down broad 
upon her weather-bow, and by eight bells in the afternoon watch she had run 
completely out of sight, to be seen no more by the hapless gunboat, the 
commander of which, recognising the futility of further pursuit, bore up for 
Simon’s Town, there to report and refit. 



CHAPTER V. THE CAPTURE OF THE ‘ST. KILDA.’ 


THE crew of the Juliet, fore and aft, from Lamotte downwards, were 
overwhelmingly jubilant at their defeat of the gunboat; and altogether the 
incident exercised a very bad - though Lamotte regarded it as an exceedingly 
good - influence upon them. In the first place, it gave them an altogether 
exaggerated idea of their own prowess; for, after all, the gunboat was merely 
disabled - she was not beaten off by any means - and her disablement was quite 
a fortuitous incident, the result of what, for want of a better term, we are wont to 
call chance. Talbot, however, completely ignored the fact that he had not tried to 
dismast the gunboat, and, with an amusing affectation of modesty, accepted the 
applause of his comrades for what they chose to believe was his marvellously 
good shooting. And he and they readily enough flattered themselves that the 
gunboat had abandoned the pursuit, not because her commander recognised its 
utter futility, but because he did not dare longer to exchange blows with so 
formidable an adversary as the yacht had proved herself to be. Once arrived at so 
good an opinion of themselves as this, it was not difficult to go a step farther, 
which they soon did, by persuading themselves and each other that they were 
practically invincible, and need fear nothing they were ordinarily likely to 
encounter upon the high seas. 

This was bad enough, in all conscience; but it suited Lamotte to carry matters 
still farther, by casually reminding them, at every possible opportunity, that 
having fired upon the British flag, and especially upon that flag as carried by a 
British man-o’-war, they were now triple-dyed outlaws and anathema maranatha, 
without hope of grace or mercy. This, of course, was to a very considerable 
extent true; but the constant reiteration of the fact gradually impressed the men 
with a distinctly exaggerated idea of their desperate situation, and brought them 
into familiarity with the doctrine that henceforth their hand must be against 
every man, as every man’s hand would certainly be against them, until the 
arrival of the auspicious day when, having accumulated a sufficiency of booty to 
provide every man with a handsome competency, the band might disperse, and 
its members find individual security in the dissolution of the brotherhood. 

It was in this spirit that, on the third day after their encounter with the gunboat, 
they tacked and reached to the southward, in the hope of falling in with their 
prospective victim, the homeward-bound Australian clipper. 



For four days they were unsuccessful; no sail greeted their longing eyes; nothing 
was to be seen but an interminable prospect of sea and sky, which, while every 
moment presenting new beauties for the admiration of those who know how to 
look at them, had no charm for these men, who not only lacked the refinement of 
taste necessary to discern the more subtle beauties of nature, but who had given 
themselves utterly up to the lusts of the flesh, and saw no beauty in any created 
thing save gold or gold’s equivalent. 

On the morning of the fifth day, however, as the look-out was settling himself 
comfortably upon the topgallant-yard, just as the first rosy flush of dawn was 
brightening the sky to the eastward, he thought he could descry a certain 
shapeless something, like a diminutive shadow, away down there in the south¬ 
western board, broad on the lee-bow. He looked intently, shading his eyes with 
his hand; and some-times he thought he caught sight of the object, and anon he 
felt convinced that it was merely a freak of fancy - another instance of the wish 
being father to the thought. As a matter of fact, it was still too dark down there to 
make certain of anything. 

Rapidly, however, the sky brightened in the east-ward; the clouds changed from 
gray to a dainty rose-tint, and then to fleecy white with golden edges and 
delicate rose-tinted shadows; long shafts of white light streamed from below the 
horizon far up into the sky; the stars paled and dwindled and vanished one by 
one; the multitudinous billows of old Ocean changed from black to a rich indigo; 
and presently the upper rim of the sun’s fiery disc flashed into view, flooding sea 
as well as sky with golden radiance, and gleaming spotlessly white from a tiny 
point, a mere speck, far away on the lee-bow. 

‘Sail ho!’ 


The cry acted almost as effectively as an electric shock to awaken the sleepers 
on board the schooner. The watch for’ard, who had been crouching under the lee 
of the weather-bulwarks, or wherever they - could find shelter from the raw 
night-air, sprang to their feet with one accord, and flung a single quick glance all 
round the horizon; the slumberers in the forecastle turned in their hammocks, 
and lay listening for the order to make sail; and Mercer, who had charge of the 
watch, arose reluctantly from the comfortable wicker-chair in which he had been 
dozing the watch away, and hailed the look-out for further information, just as 
Lamotte protruded his nightcapped head above the sleeping-saloon companion. 



‘Where away is she?’ questioned Mercer. 

‘Broad on the lee-bow/ was the reply. 

‘Well, and what d’ye make her out to be?’ impatiently demanded Lamotte. 

‘Can’t say at present. She only appears like a white speck from here; but what I 
see looks like the head of a large ship’s main-royal.’ 

‘How is she heading, think ye?’ 

‘I’m not sure, but I think she’s steering to the west’ard,’ was the reply. 

‘Then that’s our quarry, for a thousand!’ ejaculated Lamotte. ‘ Keep her away,’ to 
the man at the wheel: ‘let her go broad off, man! Lay aft here, some of you, and 
round in upon the weather-braces. Hold on aloft, there - ease off the mainsheet. 
Steady there, as you go. How does the stranger bear now?’ 

‘About half a point on the weather-bow,’ answered the look-out. 

‘Then keep her away another couple of points,’ commanded Lamotte. ‘Look-out, 
ahoy! Cast off the gaskets from that to’ga’nts’l, and stand by to overhaul the 
clewlines. Rouse out the gaff-topsail and set it. Hoist away upon your topgallant 
halliards, and rouse out your larboard topmast and lower stun-sails and set them. 
Away aloft there one hand, to rig out the boom and reeve the halliards. Look 
lively now, my hearties! A starn-chase is a long chase, and if the craft ahead is 
the one we’re after, this is just the breeze in which it’ll take us all we know to 
catch her.’ 

The watch went to work with alacrity to crowd sail in chase, and by the time 
they had accomplished their task there was no room for further doubt that the 
strange sail was steering west, or upon such a course as the anxiously looked-for 
Australian craft might be expected to steer. 

The stranger and the schooner were now traversing two converging lines; and, in 
the course of an hour after she had first been sighted, the chase had been risen 
sufficiently to enable the look-out aloft to determine that she was a full-rigged 
ship of considerable size, as he was now able to see her three royals, together 
with the heads of her fore and main top-gallant sails. Moreover, that she was a 



flyer was evident; for she was fore-reaching upon the schooner, rendering it 
necessary to keep the latter craft away another couple of points. When the look¬ 
out was relieved, at eight bells, he reported, on descending to the deck, that all 
three topgallant sails, together with the heads of the fore and main-top sails, 
were visible from the schooner’s topgallant yard; and, further, that the stranger 
was apparently running dead before the wind, for she was carrying studding 
sails, from her royals down, on both sides. Questioned as to whether be thought 
the schooner was gaining upon the chase, he replied that at first she certainly had 
been, but that since the freshening of the breeze he was rather inclined to believe 
the stranger was getting the best of it. 

This was at eight o’clock, a.m. It was a glorious morning, with bright sunshine; a 
clear, brilliantly blue sky, flecked here and there with shreds of windy-looking 
clouds, and a fresh breeze from the eastward, before which the schooner was 
bounding along over a rather high but regular sea - dark blue with the ruffling of 
the breeze, and crowned at the crest of every wave with a foamy white cap. The 
wind was, as nearly as might be, due east, and the Juliet was running away upon 
a west-south-west course; she therefore had the breeze well over her larboard 
quarter, and was rushing away before it in true racing style under every thread of 
canvas Lamotte could pack on her. With her long, elegantly-moulded hull - now 
painted a delicate blue-gray, which exactly matched the tint of the sea - her tall, 
tapering spars, and the cloud of snowy canvas which she spread to the breeze, 
she was as dainty a sea-picture as one would desire to see; now poised upon the 
ridge of a wave, with a smother of foam all round her, and a jet of diamond spray 
playing about her sharp stem, while her canvas tugged at her as though it were 
about to lift her clear and clean out of the water, and anon rushing down the 
smooth slope of the towering swell, with her bows buried to the hawse-pipes, 
and her speed that of a sentient thing flying from the pursuing surge as from a 
ravening monster eager to devour her. 

It was at about two bells in the forenoon watch that the proximity of this 
beauteous object first became apparent to those on board the Australian clipper. 
The starboard mainroyal sheet had burst, and a hand was sent aloft to repair the 
damage, by whom the discovery of the yacht was made, and her presence 
reported in the usual way to the officer of the watch. This individual - a young 
man of comparatively limited experience - put the usual stereotyped questions 
respecting her, and elicited the information that she was a small craft, broad on 



the ship’s starboard quarter; that she was steering pretty nearly the same course 
as themselves, and that, for so small a vessel, she appeared to be carrying a very 
heavy press of canvas. Now it never occurred to this young man that a small 
craft carrying a heavy press of canvas was a somewhat unusual phenomenon to 
be met with about midway between the Cape and Australia; he knew that vessels 
of two or three hundred tons occasionally traded between the two places, and, 
having been brought up in a clipper, where ‘carrying on’ was the rule, perhaps it 
was excusable that he should regard it as quite in the ordinary course of things 
for every craft to pack on the maximum amount of canvas that her spars could, 
by the extremest ingenuity, be made to support. Moreover, there were two or 
three pretty girls on the poop, who - having good-naturedly tolerated his 
somewhat clumsy attempts to make himself agreeable to them - he fondly 
imagined were, as he expressed it to himself, decidedly ‘gone upon him’; so, 
having put the usual questions, and obtained replies to them, his interest in the 
strange sail straightway vanished, and, without deeming it worth while to report 
her contiguity to his skipper, he forgot all about her in the smiles of the fair 
passengers. 

As the sun neared the meridian, the breeze languished somewhat, as it often will, 
and as the afternoon wore on, interest in the stranger revived with the 
appearance, from the deck, of the head of her tiny royal above the horizon, 
gleaming white as snow with the glow of the declining sun upon it. She was by 
this time dead astern of the big ship. The news then came out that the craft had 
been sighted during the morning watch, and though the skipper of the clipper 
was far from entertaining any suspicion as to the Juliet’s true character, he could 
not quite understand what business she had there, and the juvenile second officer 
received a mild snubbing for his neglect to report her. 

The sun set, and night - the glorious night of the southern hemisphere, with its 
brilliant star-spangled vault - fell upon the scene. The breeze was dropping, and 
the noble clipper slowed down from the sixteen knots that she had been running 
during the morning to half that speed. And, far away astern, right in a line with 
the broad wake of white fire, gleaming up through the water like submarine 
moonlight, that the good ship left trailing behind her, a good pair of eyes might 
see a faint, tiny, shapeless blot of dusky shadow hovering persistently, and 
growing by imperceptible degrees larger and more distinct as the hours sped by. 
It was there when the skipper of the clipper gallantly escorted bis fair charges to 



the saloon, at nine o’clock, when the evening was finished up with a little music, 
and it was there, but distinctly larger and clearer, when he came on deck at 
midnight, as the watch was relieved, and took a last look round at the weather 
and to see that everything was as it should be, before turning in for the night. 

The small craft yonder seems to be creeping up to us,’ he said to the chief mate, 
after he and that old sea-dog had exchanged opinions as to the prospects for the 
night. ‘I can’t quite make up my mind what she is, or what she can be doing 
down here. And it seems rather strange that, after being sighted this morning, 
broad upon our quarter, she should not only have dropped into our wake, but 
should be hanging there so steadily. If, now, these were the "good old days" that 
people are apt to think so much better than our own, when privateers and 
picaroons haunted the track of every navigator, one might be excused for feeling 
a little anxiety respecting that chap, eh, Murdock? Ha! ha! good joke that! Fancy 
being chased by a pirate in these days - one of the long, low, rakish schooners 
one reads about, eh? Quite a pleasant little excitement for the passengers, eh? 
and a rattling good story to tell to the owners after our arrival home.’ 

‘Y-e-s,’ responded Murdock slowly. 'Always provided, of course, that the pirate 
didn’t catch us. And, as to its being a joke, sir, if that chap were by any chance to 
be a pirate, I’m afraid the laugh would be all on his side. And more unlikely 
things than that have happened. Who is to say, for instance, that some at least of 
the ships that sail out of a port and are never afterwards heard of have not been 
destroyed by pirates, even in these days? Look at us, now, where we are. 

Suppose that we were to fall in with pirates here, and all our throats were cut and 
the ship scuttled, who but the pirates would be any the wiser? That sail astarn is 
the first sail we’ve sighted for more than a fortnight, and it may be another 
fortnight before we see the next. Who would be any the wiser, I say?’ 

‘Very true, Murdock; very true,’ answered the skipper, who seemed somewhat 
impressed with his chief mate’s line of reasoning. ‘Well, there can be no harm in 
keeping an eye upon that craft until we see what she is after, at all events. And 
now I think I shall turn in. Just give me a call if anything out of the common 
happens in your watch, and when that young shaver, Summers, comes on deck, 
pass on the word to him to do the same. The breeze seems inclined to freshen a 
bit again, I think. Good-night.’ 


‘Good-night, sir,’ returned Murdock. The skipper descended the poop-ladder, 



and entered his state-room by a door leading out on deck, and, ten minutes later, 
was happily dreaming of the wife and little ones who were eagerly counting the 
days that must elapse ere they should see his dear face once more. 

The skipper’s prognostication with regard to the breeze was correct. It did 
freshen somewhat; but it also hauled round and grew shy as the night wore on, 
and before Murdock’s watch was out he was obliged to take in all the larboard 
studding-sails and get a good pull upon the larboard braces. The same thing 
happened during Summers’s watch, and when Murdock came on deck at eight 
o’clock next morning, and took charge of the ship, he found her stripped of her 
studding-sails, and with the yards braced pretty well forward on the starboard 
tack. The pertinacious stranger was exactly where he had left her four hours 
before, namely, in the ship’s wake; but with this important difference, that 
whereas, when Murdock went below, the head of the stranger’s topsail was just 
visible above the horizon, with the aid of a night-glass, now one could see half¬ 
way down her lower-mast, and from the ship’s mizen-top her whole hull was 
visible. Murdock took sufficient interest in the mysterious craft to ascend to the 
mizen-topmast crosstrees, from which coign of vantage he subjected her to a 
prolonged and minute inspection. The result was apparently satisfactory, for he 
at length shut up the telescope with a firm click, and made his way deliberately 
down the ratlines. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Murdock,’ said the skipper, as the chief mate swung himself 
out of the mizen rigging on to the poop; ‘I see you have been aloft, taking a look 
round. And what do you make of the small craft astern?’ 

‘She’s a yacht, sir,’ answered Murdock confidently; ‘a topsail-schooner yacht. 
And I take it that the gentleman who owns her has a fancy to try the sailing 
powers of his boat against those of a regular-built clipper.’ 

‘So,’ said the skipper, with what almost seemed like an air of relief, ‘that is what 
our friend yonder is; a yacht, eh? Ah, well; yacht or no yacht, give me only half 
a capful of wind - no further ahead than one point before the beam - and I’ll sail 
the old St. Kilda against him for all I am worth. Meanwhile, however, in these 
light breezes, our friend the yachtsman seems to be getting the best of it.’ 

The news that the strange sail astern was a yacht created quite a little flutter of 
excitement among the occupants of the saloon, especially the fairer moiety 



thereof. Young Summers authoritatively expressed the opinion that ‘a man who 
could afford a yacht capable of cruising in these out-of-the-way waters must be 
no end of a swell/ and the ladies amused themselves all the morning watching 
the gradual approach of the elegant little schooner, and indulging in the wildest 
and most imaginative conjecture respecting her owner. Of course, he was noble - 
there could be no doubt about that - and handsome - well, yes, almost certainly 
- and young - oh, of course! Who but a young man would go cruising for 
pleasure in the Indian Ocean? And when Captain Scoresby suggested that, as the 
weather was falling light, it would be the polite thing to invite the owner and his 
friends to dine on board the St. Kilda that night, he at once increased his 
popularity cent, per cent. 

By noon the yacht had approached to within about four miles of her 
unsuspecting prey; and as soon as Captain Scoresby had taken his meridian 
altitude of the sun, and ascertained his ship’s position, the red ensign was run up 
at the peak, as the preliminary to a signalled conversation, whereof the proposed 
invitation to dinner that evening was to form an important part. 

The Juliet responded to this by showing the white ensign and burgee of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, which was promptly recognised and expatiated upon by 
the skipper. 

‘Ah!’ he ejaculated, as he inspected the colours through his telescope, ‘white 
ensign, white burgee with St. George’s Cross in it - Royal Yacht Squadron 
colours, ladies! Prince of Wales, the Commodore; awfully swell yacht club. 
Depend upon it, our friend astarn there is one of the "nobs," and, likely enough, 
he’ll refuse our invitation.’ 

‘Oh, I hope not!’ was the general ejaculation of the ladies, whose excitement 
increased as the yacht drew gradually nearer, and her true proportions and 
graceful model and rig became every moment more apparent. 

The usual questions and answers were interchanged between the two craft, the 
yacht giving her name correctly, and her destination as Cape Town, for which 
port she was stated to have sailed from Colombo. And then came the momentous 
invitation to dinner, and the breathless pause of expectation while the answering 
signal was being made. When completed, it read thus: 



‘With pleasure, if we can overtake you in time!’ 


‘Ha, ha! Good joke that! "If we can overtake you in time!" ‘laughed Captain 
Scoresby delightedly. "D’ye see the point of it, ladies? " If we can overtake you 
in time," you understand? When, if the fellow gains upon us at his present rate, 
he’ll be alongside of us before tiffin is over. Now,’ continued the skipper 
oracularly, to his interested little audience of passengers, ‘you see that craft, 
there? There she is, and here we are, in the middle of the Indian Ocean, more or 
less, and - well, several hundreds of miles distant from the nearest land worth 
speaking about. Now, shall I tell you what will happen? I told those fellows that 
dinner was at seven, sharp. You see that long gig, hanging there in the davits, on 
his starboard side? Well, at exactly ten minutes to seven to-night you will see 
nine seamen take their places in that boat, just as she hangs there; she will be 
lowered away - and dropped square and plump into the water when she reaches 
to within a foot of it, as like as not - for I’ll be bound they have patent releasing 
tackle, and all that sort of thing, aboard there. She will be dropped alongside the 
yacht’s gangway-ladder, and the owner and his friends will step down into her, 
clean shaved, in evening dress, and all spick and span, just as if they were going 
out to dine with Her Majesty - God bless her! - and they will step on to this 
good ship’s deck, just as cool and collected as you please, exactly at five minutes 
to seven, just in time to be introduced all round before the last dinner-bell rings.’ 

The skipper’s honest face fairly beamed with satisfaction as he completed the 
drawing of this fancy picture; and he already saw himself, in imagination, 
describing to his cronies all the details of how Lord So-and-so and his friends 
came on hoard from their magnificent schooner, the Juliet, to dine with him and 
his passengers in the Indian Ocean. 

Moreover, he saw, or fancied he saw - judging from the glances exchanged 
between his passengers - that his little ruse was likely to bear fruit. Captain 
Scoresby was, in one respect, like the immortal Joey Bagstock: he was ‘deep, sir 
- deep!’ and preternaturally sly when it suited him so to be. He was an old stager 
in the service, and he looked back with regret to the good old times - before the 
days of the Orient liners - when from fifty to eighty passengers used to sit down 
nightly to dinner, in evening dress, in his handsome saloon. He regretted the 
pomp and ceremony of those good old days, and sighed over the degeneracy of 
travellers of the present day, who were wont to consider that they had done all 
that was required of them if they exchanged the tennis-jacket for a black coat 



before coming to the dinner-table. As for the ladies - why, it was years, more 
than he cared to reckon, since he had seen a lady in dinner dress. But he believed 
that, in sketching that little fancy picture of his, he had inserted the thin end of 
the wedge; those nods and glances were not without meaning, and he would be 
vastly surprised if to-night his saloon did not revive the glories of former days. It 
certainly should not be for want of example on his part, he ruminated; and, 
watching his opportunity, he retired to his state-room, closed the door, and 
tenderly withdrew from the depths of a drawer beneath his berth his last new 
uniform coat and his gold-laced cap with the badge of the Line upon it, both of 
which he carefully brushed with his own hands before laying them out on the 
bed, critically arranging the coat in such a way that the folds and creases might 
have a chance to obliterate themselves before dinner-time. 

Captain Scoresby was not deceived; his fancy sketch had not been drawn in vain, 
for, in the course of another half hour or so, the word went round among the 
passengers that evening dress was to be de riqueur that night, and a great turning 
out of trunks was the result. 

Meanwhile, Lamotte and some half a dozen or so of the most daring and 
ambitious spirits on board the Juliet had determined to treat the invitation an 
serieux, never doubting their perfect ability to personate to the life the 
individuals they assumed to be, while the quiet establishment of such a number 
of them on board would greatly facilitate the capture of the ship. 

They accordingly presented themselves on the St. Kilda’s quarter-deck a few 
minutes before seven o’clock; the clipper’s huge main-topsail being laid 
hospitably to the mast, to allow of their coming comfortably alongside, as soon 
as it was seen that preparations were being made on board the yacht for the 
lowering of her boat. The boat used was the gig admiringly referred to by 
Captain Scoresby - a long, handsome craft pulling eight oars and steered by a 
coxswain, with a bowman, armed with a boat-hook, standing erect in the eyes of 
her. She dashed alongside in a style that excited the admiration of everybody 
fore and aft, the ladies included; and the distinguished guests clambered up the 
side-ladder lowered for their accommodation with an easy agility which, as the 
skipper remarked aside to a young girl standing near him, proclaimed them to be 
no mere fresh-water sailors. But alas for the gallant old veteran’s prophecy, and 
alas for the unwonted labours of the passengers in attiring themselves suitably to 
the exalted rank of their visitors - the guests had not donned evening dress! They 



simply wore plain blue serge yachting costumes - so ill-fitting that they had all 
the appearance of having been made for other people; and when they stepped in 
on deck through the gangway, those of them who remembered to raise their navy 
caps did so with an air of such manifest awkwardness as to attract the surprised 
attention of those who had gathered to welcome them. Added to which, Lamotte, 
who had arrogated to himself the part of the principal personage, introduced 
himself and his companions with a clumsy vulgarity of manner not at all in 
consonance with the general ideal of au earl’s behaviour. Even poor, simple, 
honest Captain Scoresby felt somehow disappointed; but the dinner-hell rang 
before the arrivals had time to irretrievably betray themselves, and the entire 
party filed into the saloon, Lamotte offering his arm to the prettiest girl he could 
pick out on the spur of the moment, while his companions huddled together very 
much after the fashion of a squad of awkward boys; and eyebrows were raised 
and looks exchanged which conveyed anything but a complimentary opinion of 
the guests. As the meal progressed matters grew worse; the champagne which 
the skipper freely dispensed somewhat loosened the tongues of the strangers, and 
at length their language became so strong that the ladies looked round to each 
other in dismay, and began to think seriously of rising from the table; while a 
major going home on leave whispered to the wealthy wool-grower beside him: 

‘I tell you what, sir, that fellow is no more an earl than I am. Look at his coarse, 
dirty hands, and note his language and behaviour generally. There is something 
wrong here, and I intend to slip my pistols into my pocket the first chance I get. 

If you have any, I would recommend you to do the same.’ 

The deuce, man! What on earth do you mean?’ was the anxious rejoinder. 

T mean, sir —’ 

What he meant was destined never to be known, for at that moment the confused 
sounds of a scuffle out on deck, accompanied by shouts of anger and alarm, and 
followed by an irregular fusillade of pistol-shots, electrified the party and 
startled them to their feet. The next instant Murdock, the chief mate of the St. 
Kilda, rushed unceremoniously into the saloon, shouting: 

‘Arm yourselves, gentlemen; the ship is in the hands of a gang of pirates! ’ 


‘Sit still, everybody!’ thundered Lamotte, as he and his companions whipped 



each a brace of revolvers from their pockets and levelled them at their nearest 
neighbours. 'Down again into your seats, every man of you, or we fire —’ 


Crack! A little puff of white smoke from Murdock’s direction, and a pistol-bullet 
buried itself in the wood-work of the bulkhead behind Lamotte, after grazing his 
temple and drawing a drop or two of blood through the skin. The fellow reeled a 
moment, partially stunned with the blow; but recovering himself next instant, 
levelled his pistol at the unfortunate Murdock and shot him dead. 




CAPTURE OT THE ST. KILDA 













'Let that be a lesson to you all!’ roared Lamotte. glaring round the saloon. That 
stupid fool there was right; the ship is in the hands of pirates - in our hands - 
and the slightest attempt at resistance will mean death for those that try it. Now, 
silence - I’ll have no screaming or carryin’ on! - listen to what I have to say. 
You’ll all sit, just as you are, until you get leave to move; and the man or woman 
as attempts to move without leave will be shot. You, Hardy, just step out on deck 
and see how matters is lookin’ out there; then come back and report. We’ll wait 
Til you come back, my hearty, before purceedin’ further.’ 

Hardy - who was one of the guests - at once left the saloon in execution of his 
mission; and a dead and dreadful silence fell upon the scene, broken only by the 
suppressed hysterical sobbing of the terrified women. 

Presently Hardy returned, with the intelligence that the crew of the St. Kilda had 
been quickly over-powered and secured, and that the ship was, fore and aft, in 
full possession of the pirates. 

‘Very good,’ remarked Lamotte; ‘we’ll now purceed to business. Cap’n,’ turning 
to the unhappy skipper, ‘you was obligin’ enough to admit, just now, that there 
might be a few vallyable packages stowed away in your strong-room. If you’ll 
be perlite enough to mention where I shall find the key of that room, I think I 
would like to have a look at the inside of it.’ 

‘And supposing I refuse?’ asked the skipper. 

‘Why, you die - I shoots you; that’s all,’ coolly retorted Lamotte. ‘And that’d be 
a pity, you see, old gent, because it wouldn’t do a bit of good; we should find the 
keys or get into the room somehow, just the same; so you’d only be throwin’ 
your life away. Savvey?’ 

‘You had better yield up the keys, I think, captain,’ said the Major. ‘It is all, 
doubtless, as this - ah - individual says. We are in his hands and those of his 
comrades, it would appear; and whether you yield the keys or not, I suspect they 
will secure the treasure in the long-mn. Let us have no more bloodshed on any 
account.’ 


Lamotte looked at the speaker and smiled grimly. ‘That’s very good adwice, old 
gentleman - very good! Let there be no more bloodshed, says you; let there be 



no more bloodshed, says I. Wherefore, cap’n, I suppose you won’t mind handin’ 
over them keys.’ 

‘If I give them up, will you undertake that there shall be no further violence?’ 
demanded the skipper. 

‘Oh, of course,’ responded Lamotte, with suspicious celerity. ‘I’m a man of 
peace, I am; nobody dislikes that sort of thing more than I do. Only you must 
hurry up, you know; because if I’ve got a failin’, it’s impatience.’ 

‘Come with me, then, if you will,’ said the skipper, ‘and you shall, have them.’ - 
‘After all,’ he thought, ‘the specie is certain to be insured. I cannot prevent their 
taking it; and if the quiet yielding of it up will appease these scoundrels, and 
cause them to respect the lives of my passengers, I think I am justified in making 
the sacrifice.’ 

The keys were delivered up, and the position of the strong-room indicated; and 
ten minutes later a neat score of compact but strong and heavy boxes, each 
containing five thousand mdely sovereigns fresh and bright from Sydney Mint, 
had passed over the St. Kilda’s rail down into the Juliet’s gig. 

Lamotte himself supervised the transfer, and when he had seen the specie not 
only safely down into the gig, but also safely out of her and on board the 
schooner, he once more addressed Captain Scoresby. 

‘And now, cap’n,’ said he, ‘I should like to see the manifest of your cargo.’ 

‘What!’ said the poor old gentleman, ‘are you not yet satisfied? After robbing me 
of my specie, you surely might respect my cargo!’ 

‘Yes,’ responded Lamotte, ‘I might, certainly; but, all the same, I don’t intend to. 
Come, skipper, don’t be foolish. I’ve told you my failin’; what do you want to go 
and excite me for?’ 

The remark was intended to be good-naturedly ironical, but there was a subdued 
ring of ferocity about it which so clearly meant clanger that the captain again 
yielded, and in a few minutes the ship’s papers were in the Canadian’s hands. 


‘Ah, that’s your sort!’ remarked Lamotte approvingly. ‘If there’s one thing I like 



more than another, it’s to see a man real obligin’. Now, what’s the old barkie got 
stowed away under hatches? " One thousand barrels flour." There you are, you 
see: the very first item happens to be one of the things we’re wan tin’. Now, 
whereabouts is them barrels of flour located, cap’n?’ 

‘In the main hatchway, under the wool,’ was the reply. 

‘Ah, well, we must have some of 'em out, I’m afraid. Mr. Hardy, be good 
enough to pass the word for all hands of this ship’s crew to lay aft here. I want 
these boats cleared off the main hatchway, and the hatches lifted. And tell 'em to 
hurry up, too!’ 

The crew came aft, sulkily enough; but, held in complete subjection by the 
strong muster from the Juliet, every man of whom was armed to the teeth, they 
attempted no resistance to Lamotte’s commands, and in a comparatively short 
time the hatches were off, and, the superincumbent bales of wool being hoisted 
out, the top layer of flour-barrels was reached. Fifty of these were hoisted on 
deck for transference to the schooner, together with a generous supply of tinned 
mutton, and an equally generous supply from the ship’s stores; and then Lamotte 
gave the word to hoist out the St. Kilda’s boats, which was done. 

The Canadian next addressed the ship’s crew: 

‘My lads,’ said he in his most cheery, genial manner, ‘I won’t insult you by 
askin’ if you’ve guessed the manner of visitors that’s called upon you to-night, 
because I should be sorry to think that any one of you was blamed fool enough 
not to know that we’re a jolly company of free-traders - pirates your worthy 
skipper there would call us, I expect; but what’s in a name? " A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet," says the poet; and I guess he was about right. 
Anyway, the name ain’t the point - that’s neither here nor there. The plain, solid 
facts of the case is this: We’ve got as sweet a little schooner there as ever sailed 
the seas; she’s a beauty, every way you take her - sails like a witch, is dry and 
comfortable to live in; and she’s got teeth that can bite hard, I tell you! Why, 
‘twas only a few days ago that we licked a. British gunboat all to splinters! Then, 
what with one thing and another, we’ve got a tidy bit of plunder aboard, and we 
hopes to get a tidy bit more, to a full share of which every man who volunteers 
to join will be entitled. I haven’t many vacancies, but I think I can make room 
for ten of you. Now, who’s game to join us? Don’t all speak at once.’ 



A dead silence of some three or four minutes followed this address, and then two 
of the St. Kilda’s crew stepped forward, amid the jeers of their comrades, and 
signified their willingness to throw in their lot with the pirates. 

"Very good,’ said Lamotte; ‘that is all, is it? No more volunteers? All right. Then 
you two can go away to the fo’c’s’le and get your traps together ready for turnin’ 
over to the schooner. And if there’s any little trifle of money or what-not 
belongin’ to your shipmates that takes your fancy, help yourselves; you’re 
heartily welcome, and they won’t miss it.’ 

The two volunteers shuffled off with a very indifferent assumption of bravado; 
and then Lamotte turned to the rest and ordered them down into the boats, which 
were now towing alongside. There was a loud murmur of surprise and protest at 
this, but it was quickly suppressed at sight of the gleaming barrels of the 
revolvers produced by the Juliet’s crew, and in silent despair the men went down 
the side-ladder one by one, and entered the boats. As the first man entered he 
cried out that there were no oars in the boats. 

‘Never you mind,’ retorted Lamotte; ‘that’s my business; yours just now is to 
obey my orders. Down you go, if you don’t want to be pitched over the rail!’ 

‘But, my God! this is murder - sheer, cold-blooded murder!’ ejaculated the 
unhappy skipper of the ship. ‘Man, have you no belief in a hereafter, or in the 
existence of a Goel who will surely punish this hideous crime?’ 

‘Silence!’ roared Lamotte, levelling his pistol at the old man’s head. ‘I promised 
you there should be no violence, and there is no violence. But there will be if 
you don’t keep that tongue of yours quiet, and then the fault will be yours, not 
mine. Murder, indeed!’ He scoffed at the very idea of so base an accusation. 

The crew having passed down the side, the passengers were ordered to follow, 
and, recognising that they had no choice in the matter, and that resistance would 
be worse than futile, they obeyed, and in less than half an hour the ship was 
cleared of everybody except the Juliet’s crew. 

The boats, with their unfortunate freight, without oars or even bottom-boards, 
with not a scrap of food or a drop of water, were then cut adrift and left helpless 
to the mercy of wind and wave; the ship and the schooner filling away 



immediately afterwards, and bracing sharp up on the starboard tack . 

‘There ! 5 ejaculated Lamotte to his cronies, as the boats disappeared in the gloom, 
‘that job’s well done - and without violence, too. Murder, indeed! Why, when 
we last saw ‘em every soul of ‘em was alive, and as well in health as ever they 
was in their lives! ’ 



CHAPTER VI. JACK LEAVES THE ‘JULIET’ IN MID-OCEAN. 


The two craft stood on for an hour, during which a systematic rummage of the 
various cabins took place, resulting in the discovery and appropriation of a 
considerable quantity of jewellery and several sums of money amounting in the 
aggregate to a very substantial purse, which, with the bulk of the wearing 
apparel found, was transferred to the schooner. This done, and both vessels being 
hove-to, the unfortunate St. Kilda was scuttled by having a number of large 
auger-holes bored through her bottom fore and aft. Her canvas was then 
carefully trimmed, so that she would steer herself on a wind; her helm was 
lashed, and she was abandoned to her fate; the schooner, however, keeping her 
well in sight until she foundered, with the double purpose of making sure that 
the unfortunates in the abandoned boats did not by any unforeseen chance regain 
possession of her in time to stop the leaks, and that she did disappear, thus 
obliterating all trace of foul play. 

It was nearly midnight by the time that the final act of the atrocity - the scuttling 
of the poor old ship - was complete, and the first rays of the morning sun were 
gilding the placid waters when, having settled almost to the level of her decks, 
the noble craft rolled twice or thrice heavily, with a long, sickening heave, upon 
the low undulations of the glassy swell, inclined slowly to port, heeling further 
and further over until her keel showed above the water, lay thus for nearly a 
minute, then turned completely keel upwards, and suddenly sank, leaving 
nothing but a huge evanescent swirl to mark the place of her disappearance. 

She had no sooner vanished from view - thus relieving the pirates of all 
apprehension of her being fallen in with by a passing ship, which would 
necessitate the perpetration of a further, and perhaps an almost profitless, crime - 
than, the wind having fallen light, almost to a calm, canvas was crowded upon 
the guilty schooner, and her crew made all possible haste to remove themselves 
from the vicinity of their evil deed. 

Meanwhile, where was Jack Hazelwood? 

Poor Jack! his position was a most unenviable one. Pent up in the schooner, his 
only companions a crew of more or less illiterate men holding unpractical 
Socialistic ideas, under the influence of which they were fast degenerating into a 



gang of brutal, murderous ruffians, he had nothing to do but to think, think, 
think, and worry his young heart out because of the predicament in which he 
found himself, and out of which he could devise but one means of escape, and 
that of so desperate and hopeless a character as to appear almost, if not quite, 
suicidal. No one interfered with him, however, in any way; he had the run of the 
entire ship, except when the pirates were busy with a prize - then he was locked 
in his cabin, with a man as guard - and could employ himself in any way he 
pleased. Had Lamotte, or indeed any other individual of the crew, attempted to 
obtrude his companionship upon Jack, the chances are that something dire must 
have happened, and the occasion for this history would never have arisen. 

It has been mentioned that Jack looked upon hypnotism rather hopefully, as a 
means whereby he might be enabled to effect his escape, and ever since the idea 
had suggested itself to him he had given the matter a very great deal of thought; 
but, unhappily, without much result. He found that to hypnotize a consenting 
patient was one thing, to hypnotize an unconsenting subject, without that 
subject’s knowledge and without awakening his suspicions, was quite another 
affair. He aimed at getting the leaders of the band - Lamotte, Collins, and two or 
three more - sufficiently under his influence to constrain them either to land him 
somewhere, or to put him on board a passing ship. He soon found, however, that 
they were far too cautious to entertain the idea of risking detection and capture 
by entering a civilized port, and as to putting him on board a passing ship, that 
plan, when he came to think of it, would be regarded by them as fraught with as 
much clanger as the other. Nevertheless, he brought the whole force of his will to 
bear systematically upon them - and Jack had an uncommonly strong will of his 
own - with the result that, shortly after the capture of the St. Kilda, he found 
himself enabled to throw two or three of the crew into a hypnotic sleep by the 
mere exercise of his will; while Lamotte and Collins had both so far succumbed 
to his influence that they had begun to entertain a dread of him that to them was 
quite unaccountable, and to look upon him as an individual of whom they would 
not be sorry to be rid. This, after a further lengthened trial of his powers, seemed 
to be as far as he could get, and with this he was at length fain to be content. 

The capture and destruction of the St. Kilda brought matters pretty nearly to a 
crisis with Jack; he was tilled with unspeakable horror at the cold-blooded 
cruelty of the men who could deliberately turn adrift and abandon some fifty or 
sixty people in unequipped boats, and he felt that the time had now arrived when 



he must, at all hazards, separate himself from them. How to do it was the 
question. Jack had been able to think of but one plan; which was, to secretly 
provision one of the yacht’s boats, and then effect his escape in her at the first 
favourable opportunity. The scheme was desperate enough to have caused most 
men to discard it as utterly impracticable; but Jack began to feel that unless he 
could get away from that accursed schooner he should go mad, and probably end 
all by jumping overboard. 

So, after carefully considering the matter, and maturing his plans, he proceeded 
to put them into execution. The yacht carried three boats: the life-boat, at her 
larboard davits, amidships; the gig, at the starboard davits, opposite the lifeboat; 
and the dingey, at the stern davits, all, it need scarcely be said, as well-built and 
as finely-modelled as it is possible for boats to be. It was the dingey upon which 
Jack fixed his mental eye when the idea of taking to flight in a boat was finally 
determined upon. She was exactly the kind of boat suited to his purpose, strong, 
being built of mahogany and copper fastened; light, her length being only 
sixteen feet, with a breadth of five feet; a tine, sturdy model of a sea-boat, 
double-ended, with a long, flat floor, giving her great stiffness under her canvas; 
she was fitted with a centre-board, and rigged as a sloop, with a gaff-and-boom 
mainsail and a small jib set upon an iron bumpkin fitting over the stem-head. 

She had water-tight compartments forward and aft, and along each side, 
precisely similar to those in the lifeboat, and she was fitted to pull four oars, 
though Jack had on more than one occasion paddled about in her single-handed. 
Her oars, boat-hook, mast, and sails (carefully enveloped in a painted canvas 
coat), copper rowlocks, rudder, yoke, and tiller, were all in her, as well as two 
boat-kegs of fresh water, so that there was really nothing to do but to provision 
her and be off. 

To provision her! Yes, that was the job, and a very difficult one it promised to be. 
Fortune, however, sometimes favours the brave, and Jack was lucky enough to 
be in the saloon one afternoon, after luncheon, when the steward was getting up 
some fresh supplies of provisions from the lazarette. Jack’s stateroom was close 
by, and, watching his opportunity, he succeeded in carrying off to that stronghold 
undetected a considerable quantity of tinned meats, condensed milk, cocoa, 
coffee, tea, sugar, etc., and several bottles of wine. Emboldened by success, he 
next made a raid upon the steward’s pantry, from which he abstracted a bag of 
cabin bread (fine white biscuit) and several other odds and ends, all of which he 



temporarily secreted in his stateroom. 


It was necessary, however, that they should be speedily removed from thence, to 
avoid possible detection; so he determined to make the attempt that same night. 
Fortunately circumstances were favourable for the attempt, there being no moon, 
while the sky was slightly overcast, and the breeze very light. The ship scarcely 
had steerage-way, and the helms-man was nodding at his post, while Mercer, the 
officer of the watch, made no secret of the fact that he was napping. It was five 
bells (or half-past ten o’clock) in the first watch; the helm had been relieved half 
an hour ago, and Lamotte and his cronies had been turned in about the same 
length of time, and were fast asleep, if the snores emanating from their state¬ 
rooms were reliable evidence to that effect. There were, therefore, one and a half 
hours at Jack’s disposal in which to operate; ample time and to spare for all that 
he had to do. 

It was a frequent habit of Jack’s to settle himself comfortably in a wicker-chair 
upon the grating abaft the wheel, in which slightly elevated situation he would 
sit by the hour together, facing aft, and contemplatively staring at the wake of the 
ship, as he puffed at his cigar or pipe. And, since he was somewhat of a favourite 
with the forecastle hands, it was quite the usual thing for the helmsman, whoever 
he might be, to make some good-natured remark when Jack thus installed 
himself. Many an hour had he spent, thus seated, in his hypnotic experiments, 
with the result that on more than one occasion the helmsman for the time being 
had, all unconsciously to himself, been thrown into a state of hypnotic trance. 

As Jack, on the particular night now referred to, made his way aft to his 
accustomed post, with the object of effecting a preliminary reconnaissance, he 
was highly gratified to find that not only was the night intensely dark, and 
Mercer fast asleep, but that the man who had charge of the wheel was one of his 
most plastic subjects. The fellow was already nodding drowsily; to send him into 
a state of trance was therefore easy, and this was quickly done. 

Now was Jack’s opportunity, and he was not the man to let it slip. Without 
wasting a moment in hesitation, he hurried away to his stateroom, loaded himself 
to his utmost capacity with the spoils of his recent raid, and conveyed them on 
deck. His rubber-soled shoes enabled him to move noiselessly as a cat, and in ten 
minutes his first load was safely deposited in the dingey, beneath her canvas 
cover. Elated by this measure of success, Jack attacked his task with increased 



vigour, and at the end of an hour he had the satisfaction not only of reaching the 
end of his labours, but also of feeling the gratifying assurance that the boat had 
been loaded as fully as he deemed it prudent to load her, having regard to the 
fact that he proposed to undertake a voyage in the open ocean in her. So far, so 
good; the next thing would be to effect his escape. Ha! why not go at once? The 
present was as favourable an opportunity as he would be likely to get. Thinking 
thus, Jack once more hurried away to his stateroom, dragged out his trunks, 
flung their contents upon the bed, and, making a, hasty selection therefrom of the 
articles he thought would be most useful, or that he most desired to retain, 
crammed them into a fairly capacious portmanteau, which, with his gun-case, he 
shouldered, and, taking a last, long, regretful look round the comfortable 
stateroom, went slowly on deck. His final load being deposited in the boat, he 
began to cautiously cast off the falls in readiness for lowering away. The boat 
was fitted with a patent lowering and releasing tackle, whereby the crew, or even 
one man, when in her, could lower her evenly down, and release her upon 
reaching the water, or even before that, if desirable. An idea suddenly occurred 
to Jack: supposing that the patent blocks should creak? That risk must certainly 
be avoided, he thought; and hurrying back to the saloon, he returned with a 
bottle of salad oil, abstracted from the cruet-stand hung under the swinging tray, 
and, entering the boat, carefully poured the contents of the bottle over the 
working parts of the gear. Then, after allowing the oil a minute or two to work its 
way into the sheaves, he began to cautiously lower himself away. The gear 
luckily worked smoothly and without a sound, and presently, looking over the 
side of the boat, Jack saw that he was close to the surface of the water. Grasping 
the releasing-line in one hand, while he held the falls in the other, he now waited 
until the schooner’s stern lifted over a swell, when he lowered away another 
couple of feet and held on. The next instant he felt the boat settling down toward 
the water as the schooner’s stern dropped into the hollow of the swell, and in 
another moment the dingey lifted as she became water-borne. Then came a quick 
pull at the releasing-line, a sharp click - alarmingly loud to Jack’s ear - and he 
was free, with the schooner’s hull, a mere dark shapeless mass in the gloom, 
gliding ghostlike away from him. 




JACK LEAVES “THE JULIET.” 


[Page 99.] 














Jack sat perfectly still and quiet for about a quarter of an hour, to allow the 
schooner to get well away from the dingey; and then, when he judged that his 
late prison must be at least a mile away, he quietly and deliberately set to work to 
get the boat into navigable condition. First of all, there was the canvas cover to 
be got rid of. This had been spread over the boat and laced to the sides by means 
of a number of small copper eyelets, screwed along the top-strake, and Jack had 
only unlaced it as far as he had found it absolutely necessary to enable him to 
place his stores in the boat and to lower her to the water. Now, he cast it entirely 
adrift, and carefully rolled it and its lacing into a small, compact bundle, not 
knowing in what future emergency it might be found useful. Then, his eyesight 
having by this time somewhat adapted itself to the darkness, he cast loose the 
oars, shipped the tiller, and removing the canvas case from the mast and sails, 
proceeded to rig the boat. This task was soon accomplished; when, setting the 
sails, and seating himself in the stern-sheets, he let the boat run off to leeward 
with the wind well over her larboard quarter; which, as the light air then blowing 
happened to be about S.W., made the boat’s course about N.N.E. 

Now, as Jack had not the remotest idea of where he was going, and as, moreover, 
he had formed no plans whatever beyond that of getting away in the boat, it will 
be said - and truly - that he had done a bold, not to say a foolhardy, thing. He 
had, however, accomplished the feat of effecting his escape from the pirates, 
which was the first absolutely essential step to all sorts of indefinite future 
possibilities. As to what was to become of him afterwards, he was willing to 
leave that to what some people call fortune, but which he was old-fashioned 
enough, and manly enough, to designate Providence. He knew he was doing 
right to sever himself from the lawless gang who had seized the Juliet, and to do 
what was right was his chief concern. Moreover, he did not regard his situation 
as by any means desperate. True, he was alone, and would have to meet, single- 
handed, such weather vicissitudes as might befall him; but then, his boat, though 
small, was exceptionally excellent in model, build and equipment; he roughly 
calculated that he had sufficient provisions to last him nearly two months; and 
then he was not by any means in an unfrequented ocean, and there was the 
possibility of being fallen in with and picked up at any moment. His first object 
was to elude the Juliet, should Lamotte take it into his head to return and hunt 
for him; and hence his selection of a course which, while it enabled the boat to 
travel at her utmost speed, was not quite the direction in which the pirates would 
be likely to prosecute their search; they would almost to a certainty seek for him 



- if they sought for him at all - as nearly as possible dead to leeward of the spot 
where, by their calculations, they would suppose him to have left the schooner. 

Jack had only the very haziest idea of his whereabouts; he knew that he was 
somewhere in the Indian Ocean - that Africa lay west of him, and that if he 
steered northward he must eventually reach land of some sort - but beyond that 
he knew nothing. The whereabouts of land, however, troubled him but little; all 
his hopes were based upon the chance of rescue by a passing ship. 

The wind, as has been said, was light, and the boat’s progress was so gentle as to 
be scarcely perceptible; she was probably not doing much, if anything, more 
than two knots per hour; and she rose and fell so easily over the long, low ridges 
of swell that Jack, comfortably swathed in his thick, rough pilot jacket, soon 
grew drowsy, and after one or two feeble efforts to overcome the feeling, 
gradually dropped off to sleep. 

He was awakened by the flash of the morning sun upon his closed eyelids. The 
luminary had just risen, and was darting fiery rays of angry portent through a rift 
in a bank of red, smoky-looking cloud that lay stretched along the eastern 
horizon. Wind there was none; the surface of the ocean was like oil, and the 
dingey rose and fell with a scarcely perceptible motion over the sluggish 
undulations that came creeping stealthily up from the southward and eastward. 

Jack was by this time sailor enough to know that he might expect a breeze, and a 
stiff one, too, from that quarter; so, after satisfying himself that the schooner was 
nowhere within sight, and performing his toilet as well as he could under the 
circumstances, he took a simple but hearty breakfast, and then busied himself in 
making the few preparations it was in his power to make in anticipation of the 
coming breeze. His first task was to stow his cargo in shipshape fashion, for it 
had been tumbled into the boat anyhow when he was preparing to leave the 
schooner. This he did by arranging the heaviest articles in the bottom of the boat, 
placing the lighter ones on top - arranging the whole round the centreboard-well, 
or as nearly as possible in the midship section of the boat, and neatly spreading 
the canvas boat-cover over the whole. Then he corrected two or three little 
mistakes he found he had made in the arrangement of the boat’s rigging during 
the darkness of the previous night; and, finally, he close-reefed his sails, and first 
casting a keen, searching glance all round the horizon, in the vain hope of 
sighting a sail, he sat down to await the course of events. 



As he did so, his attention was attracted toward an object projecting above the 
surface of the water, some ten feet astern of the boat. A single glance sufficed to 
assure him that it was the dorsal fin of a shark; and looking more intently, as the 
shadow of the boat’s sail swayed athwart the spot, the monster himself, in all his 
hideousness, lay revealed. It was a huge white shark, the most ferocious species 
of the entire shark family; he was bigger, every way, than the boat he was 
following, and his sharp, shovel-shaped snout was within a few inches of the 
mdder. Jack could plainly see the creature’s fierce goggle-eyes watching him 
hungrily; and he shuddered to think what his fate might be should the huge fish 
take it into his head to get underneath the boat and attempt to capsize it, as he 
had been assured was the way of sharks, sometimes. Such a possibility was not 
to be contemplated; so, drawing out his rifle-case from among the baggage just 
stowed so neatly, he took out the weapon, threw open the breech, inserted a 
cartridge, and taking steady aim at the centre of the monster’s forehead, fired. 
The creature instantly dived, leaving behind him a swirl on the surface of the 
water like a small whirlpool, in the centre of which eddied a few flakes of blood- 
streaked foam; and a few seconds later he returned to the surface, close to the 
boat, writhed convulsively twice or thrice, and stretched himself out - dead. 

Relieved thus happily of his unwelcome visitor, Jack had nothing to do but to 
wait for the breeze. It came, about half an hour after sunrise; first, in the form of 
a few cat’s-paws breathing out from the south-eastern quarter, and mottling the 
glassy surface of the sea here and there with delicate blue markings, but quickly 
freshening into a strong breeze - what a seaman would call a Topsail breeze.’ 

The question that now presented itself to Jack was, in which direction should he 
steer? Should he run away dead before the wind to the northward and westward, 
or should he shape his course in some other direction? He would get over most 
ground by running away before the breeze; but, somehow, this course did not 
commend itself to him; he had commenced his voyage by steering N.N.E., and 
some fancy urged him to adhere to this course as long as possible. He had 
unconsciously headed the dingey in this direction the instant that she gathered 
steerage-way; and, after turning the matter over in his mind without discovering 
any reason for an alteration, he determined to keep the boat’s head in that 
direction until he saw some reason to the contrary. After all, it was by no means 
a bad choice to make; the wind and sea were well on his starboard quarter; the 
boat would travel nearly or quite as fast as she would if running off dead before 



it, and if the breeze came down heavily upon him, he could round to at any 
moment, which is not always the case when a craft is scudding. 

The dingey behaved admirably. With her centre-board lowered a few inches - 
just enough to give a hold upon the water - and her boom out at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, she skimmed away over the rapidly-rising sea as light 
as a bird and as dry as a bottle; although, as the breeze steadily freshened, with a 
gathering sea, Jack’s nerves were somewhat tried by the rapid transition from 
storm to calm, and vice versa, as the frail craft alternately sank into the trough 
between two seas, and her low canvas flapped, becalmed by the huge billow to 
windward of her, and, anon, soared away aloft on the slope of the liquid hill, to 
suddenly catch the blast, as she neared the ridge, and, careening gunwale-to, 
gather fresh way and dash like a mad thing away from the foaming crest that 
reared itself upon her quarter as though eager to overwhelm her. 

Jack held on bravely, however, until about noon, by which time it was blowing a 
double-reefed topsail breeze, when he felt that the time had arrived for him to 
heave-to: had he been a seaman, he would probably have done so earlier. He 
accordingly watched his chance, and, the moment that he had surmounted the 
crest of a sea, rounded-in on his main-sheet, jamming the tiller hard a-lee with 
his foot at the same time, hauled his jib-sheet to windward, and had his little 
craft ready to take the next sea stem-on when it came. 

The change proved to be greatly for the better; and Jack passed the next few 
hours in comparative comfort. But as the afternoon waned, and the wind 
persistently increased in strength, with a sea that was really of portentous height 
and aspect to a person compelled to face it in a small open boat, our adventurer 
began for the first time to feel downright frightened. And well he might, for 
matters were really beginning to look serious with him. The boat was close- 
reefed, yet the wind beat down upon her so fiercely that Jack was constantly 
compelled to ease off both sheets to prevent her from capsizing; while the sea 
was now breaking so heavily that the little craft was gradually filling in spite of 
her skipper’s most strenuous exertions with the baler. 

In this dilemma he luckily remembered having once heard the virtues of a sea- 
anchor loudly extolled; and, since matters were growing desperate with him, and 
a change of some sort must be made if he would hope to weather out the gale, he 
resolved to extemporize such an implement forthwith. Luckily for him the 



materials were not far to seek. There were four oars and a boathook lying in the 
boat, as well as a quantity of ‘ratline’ that had somehow found its way into the 
little craft; and with these Jack speedily extemporized a sea-anchor, by simply 
lashing the oars firmly together in a bundle. There was enough ratline left to 
form a good long bridle, the two ends of which Jack bent on to the opposite 
extremities of his anchor; then, taking the bight of the bridle in the middle, Jack 
made fast the end of the boat’s painter to it, and launched the whole overboard. 
The rapidity of the boat’s drift quickly became apparent by the promptitude with 
which she tautened out her painter; when the ‘drag’ of the floating oars at once 
brought her head to wind; and once more, for the time being, she was 
comparatively safe. It now occurred to Jack that she would ride all the more 
easily if unrigged, and he accordingly went to work to ‘dowse’ the sails and mast 
while it was still possible to do so. It was, however, by this time blowing so hard, 
and the boat’s motions were so alarmingly wild, that the task proved both 
difficult and dangerous; but Jack persevered, and eventually succeeded in getting 
everything safely and snugly down. The result fully justified the judgment that 
had prompted the action, for no sooner was the mast down than there was a 
perceptible improvement and increased ease in the riding of the boat. She no 
longer shipped water in such alarming quantities, and, after another half hour of 
baling, Jack had the relief and satisfaction of seeing her dry once more. 

So far, so good. But night was coming on; the sky was obscured by an unbroken 
pall of shapeless murky gray cloud, beneath which the shredded scud was flying 
swiftly along upon the wings of the gale. The sun was invisible, but his 
whereabouts was dimly indicated by a coppery green glare low down in the 
westward; while the sea, indigo dark and ridged with heavy foam-caps of bluish 
white, was high enough to make it bad weather for a ship of a thousand tons, and 
was growing steadily worse with every half-hour’s flight. Evidently the gale was 
not yet at its worst. Would the boat live through it? Was there anything else that 
Jack could do before the thick veil of fast-coming darkness closed down upon 
him and rendered further effort impossible? The oars ahead were acting in some 
sort as a breakwater, by causing the seas to break upon them ere reaching the 
boat; but how much longer would they prove efficacious? As these thoughts 
passed through Jack’s mind his eyes fell upon the canvas boat-cover, neatly 
folded up on the top of his cargo. Ha! a brilliant inspiration flashed upon him: 
why not cover in the boat with it, as with a deck? It was new and strong, and 
would certainly help to some extent to exclude the water, even though it might 



not prove quite as effective as he could wish. With his habitual promptitude Jack 
at once went to work to carry his idea into execution. 


Carefully unrolling the cover a small portion at a time, he went forward and 
spread the canvas over the boat, securing it firmly round the stem-head and 
setting taut the lacing on each side as he worked his way aft. He did his work 
carefully, with an ever-increasing conviction of the value of his idea, until he had 
got the boat completely covered as far aft as the stern-sheets, where he was 
obliged to stop from inability to go further without shutting himself out from the 
boat’s interior. But he saw that he had done enough to insure the dingey’s safety, 
for the little craft was now tightly housed in for four-fifths of her length with a 
stout canvas roof-like deck which projected over her gunwale on each side and 
was sufficiently ridged fore and aft in midships to throw off any water that might 
come over her, while it was scarcely probable that it would break over her in 
sufficient volume to pour down through the opening that he had been compelled 
to leave abaft. Jack completed his task while there was still light enough left in 
the sky to admit of his watching the effect of his work, and he seized the 
opportunity thus afforded him to snatch a hasty meal, having tasted no food 
since the morning. By the time that he had satisfied the cravings of a thoroughly 
healthy appetite, he had seen enough of the boat’s behaviour under her new 
conditions to feel tolerably confident that he need entertain no immediate dread 
of disaster; and after watching for an hour or two in the darkness the great 
mountain-ridges of sea, with their threatening crests of white phosphorescent 
fire, thundering menacingly down upon him, to strike the dingey’s bows in a 
perfect smother of stars and halos and clouds of milky light, only to sweep 
harmlessly past her on each side, the worn-out solitary gained confidence 
enough to curl himself up in the bottom of the boat - with his upturned face 
immediately under the opening left in the canvas cover, so that, should the sea 
break heavily over the boat, the sprinkling of water on his face might give him 
timely warning by awakening him - and fall fast asleep. 



CHAPTER VII. THE ‘FAIR ROSAMOND.’ 


It seemed to Jack that he had only been asleep a few minutes - although in 
reality he had slept fully three hours, for the time was about midnight - when he 
was awakened by a deluge of salt water pouring over him, and, scrambling 
hurriedly to his knees, he thrust his head out through the open end of the canvas 
cover, to find that the gale had suddenly increased to hurricane force, and was 
roaring and raging like ten thousand furies broken loose, while in its mad career 
it caught the wave-crests in its frenzied grasp, and whirled them away through 
the atmosphere in the form of a dense mist. The sea was absolutely appalling in 
its terrific grandeur as it reared itself on high, leaping and foaming and plunging 
like a sentient thing under the scourge of the tempest; while as for the boat, when 
she soared away skyward to the top of a wave, the wind struck her with such 
irresistible force that, if it caught her ever so little on either side, it careened her 
gunwale-to, and once or twice it really seemed to Jack that she was about to be 
blown out of the water altogether. 

Jack’s situation was now critical in the extreme, for every time the dingey rose to 
the crest of a sea she was enveloped in a perfect smother of water, scooped up, as 
it were, by the wind, and hurled upon the boat in such volumes that she was 
rapidly filling. Jack tried baling, but he soon discovered that he was wholly 
unable to cope with the influx of water; and he was almost at his wits’ end and 
on the verge of despair, when it occurred to him that it might be possible to 
complete the covering-in of the boat, even from the inside. 

Hastily, yet coolly, he went to work, feeling with his fingers for the eyelets and 
hooks - for it was too dark to see them - and at length he actually managed to 
get the little craft completely covered in, with the exception of a small triangular 
space within about six inches of the sternpost. The work was done none too 
soon, for the boat was full to her thwarts; but she was saved, for only a very 
small quantity of water now came into the opening, almost the whole of it 
flowing off again before it reached so far aft. The opening, indeed, small as it 
was, proved positively of use to Jack; for it was large enough to allow of his 
passing the baler through it, and he now lost no time in completely freeing the 
boat of water. Before he had finished this task he discovered that the water had 
ceased altogether to enter her, her increased buoyancy, as she rose higher out of 
the water, making just that trifling yet important difference in the volume of sea 



that broke over her. 


Wet to the skin, chilled to the very marrow, with much of his provisions spoilt by 
the sea-water, and very doubtful whether the tiny craft would, after all, outlive 
the gale, Jack watched and waited through that terrible and seemingly endless 
night, oftentimes inclined to think that a life even on board the pirate schooner 
would be preferable to this. Yet, no; even to save his life he felt that he could not 
reconcile it to his conscience to voluntarily remain the companion of robbers and 
murderers while any mode of escape, however desperate, was open to him. 
Perhaps he was a trifle quixotic in taking so extreme a view of the situation; but 
one is sometimes inclined to think that this prosaic, matter-of-fact, business- 
before-everything world of ours would be none the worse for just the least 
leavening in life of quixotism. 

The dreary, miserable night of horror wore away at last, and never, perhaps, was 
the light of day more welcome to anyone than it was that morning to Jack, even 
though the light was dull and gray and sullen, with nothing of hopefulness or 
promise about it. The wind, certainly, was not quite so furiously violent as it had 
been during the night, nor did the sea break quite so heavily; but the dull, leaden 
pall of cloud was still unbroken, and the scud still flew across it with the same 
mad haste as of yesterday: the morning brought with it no sign of the breaking of 
the gale. 

As soon as there was light enough to do so, Jack scanned the horizon, in the faint 
hope that he might catch the welcome sight of a sail; but the air was thick with 
scud-water, and within the thus circumscribed limits of Jack’s vision nothing was 
to be seen. 

A hearty though cold and comfortless meal, washed down with a pannikin of 
stiff brandy-and-water, restored to some extent the vital warmth to Jack’s 
system; and after he had contrived, with exceeding difficulty, to exchange his 
saturated garments for a dry rig-out, he felt so comfortable, and withal so weary, 
that, the boat now riding dry, he resolved to seek further recuperation in a brief 
nap. He therefore once more bestowed himself in the bottom of the boat, with 
the bread-bag for a pillow, and after awhile sank into a somewhat uneasy sleep. 

When he awoke it was well on toward afternoon, as the exhilarating sight of the 
westering sun informed him. The gray pall of cloud had at length broken up, 



revealing large patches of clear blue sky here and there, with the sun beaming 
down light and warmth and renewed hope in the midst, The wind had moderated 
to a strong breeze; the scud was still drifting across the sky, but with a more 
leisurely motion; and the sea, no longer breaking into long ridges of angry foam, 
was going down almost as rapidly as it had risen. One circumstance, however, 
puzzled Jack for a moment: the sun had travelled about half his downward 
journey from the meridian to the horizon, and there he was broad on the dingey’s 
starboard beam, instead of dead astern, as Jack thought he ought to be. How was 
that? It was only after a considerable amount of reflection that the puzzled young 
doctor found the solution of the question in the simple fact that the wind had 
shifted, some time during the gale, from south-east to south-west. 

By sunset that night the wind had moderated sufficiently to permit of Jack 
making sail upon the boat, had he felt disposed to do so; but his experiences of 
the past twenty-four hours had somewhat shaken his nerves, and hit; faith in the 
weather, despite its then promising aspect, was not strong enough to impel him 
to the risk of being caught in a renewal of the gale during the pitchy darkness. 

He therefore determined to hang on to his sea-anchor throughout the fast-coming 
night, and make sail in the morning, should the weather prove favourable. 

The breeze still continued to soften down, and when the sun sank beneath the 
horizon the sky was clear save for a few clouds of crimson and gold that seemed 
to have gathered in the west to grace the setting of the great luminary. Half an 
hour later the quiet, solemn night had closed down upon the dingey and her 
solitary occupant; the young moon, like a silver sickle, hung low in the western 
sky, and the vast firmament sparkled resplendent with millions of stars. 

As Jack, in the stillness of the peaceful night, emphasized by the soft sighing of 
the wind and the subdued murmur of the subsiding waves, gazed upward at the 
glittering galaxy of worlds overhead, and contrasted the quietude of the present 
with the mad fury and terror of the preceding hours of darkness, he could not 
help feeling that he had been in a very marked degree an object of the care of 
Him who holdeth the sea in the hollow of His hand; and, overcome with a sense 
of the great and signal mercy that had been vouchsafed to him, he sank upon his 
knees and offered up a heartfelt thanksgiving for his preservation, and an earnest 
petition for future grace and mercy. This duty performed, he composed himself 
to rest with a quiet and peaceful mind, and was soon wrapped in a sound, 
refreshing sleep. 



When he awoke and emerged from beneath the canvas boat-cover the sun was 
some two hours high; the sky was clear and all but cloudless, and, save for the 
long, heavy swell that remained as evidence of the past gale, the surface of the 
water was merely wrinkled by a soft, gentle breeze from the southward. 

It was quite evident that the weather was once more settled, so Jack lost no time 
in removing and carefully stowing away the canvas cover and re-rigging his 
boat. When he had done this, and was gently sliding away on a N.N.E. course 
once more, under whole canvas, he found time to perform his simple toilet and 
get breakfast. 

It was drawing well on toward mid-day, when Jack’s attention was attracted 
toward some object floating at no great distance on his starboard bow, and, 
prompted by curiosity, he sheered the boat toward it. He was soon quite close to 
it, and then he saw what it was - the body of a drowned man lying upon his face. 
A sailor, evidently, by his costume, and not very long dead, to judge from the 
poor fellow’s appearance. 

Jack hurriedly sheered the boat away from the gruesome object, and had scarcely 
done so when he caught sight of what looked like a mass of wreckage showing 
above the water about half a mile away. This, too, he examined, cautiously 
approaching it as closely as he deemed prudent, and found it to consist of the 
upper spars and sails of a craft of some three hundred tons or thereabouts. 
Entangled among the raffle he discovered the body of another man, and close by 
a third; leaving no doubt in his mind that he had reached the scene of some 
recent terrible disaster, due, without question, to the recent gale. 

Saddened by this melancholy spectacle, and by it more deeply impressed than 
ever with a sense of the wonderful character of his late deliverance, Jack made 
what haste he could to get away from the fatal spot. All this time, it must be 
understood, he had been keenly on the look-out for a rescuing sail - for Jack had 
all along entertained the hope, amounting indeed to a conviction, that he had 
only to keep on sailing steadily in one direction, for a long enough period, and 
he must inevitably encounter a ship; but up to the present his quest had been 
utterly fruitless. 


Jack was busily engaged in the discussion of his mid-day meal when he was 



startled by the abrupt appearance, quite close to the dingey, of an enormous 
sperm whale, which, it soon appeared, was only one of a herd; for in less than 
five minutes the boat was surrounded by no less than fifteen gigantic cachalots, 
all spouting at once, and so greatly agitating the surface of the water with their 
unwieldy gambols, that the little craft was in the utmost danger of being 
swamped. For fully an hour - to .Jack’s intense perturbation - did the ungainly 
creatures play about the boat, chasing each other round her, diving close beneath 
her keel and rising within a few feet of her, rushing headlong at her and swerving 
sharply aside at the precise moment when Jack expected the dingey to be 
knocked to splinters, and generally churning the water about the boat into a 
seething chaos of wild commotion. At length, to Jack’s infinite relief, after 
frightening him very nearly out of his senses, they left him as suddenly as they 
had appeared, and nothing further worth recording occurred during the 
remainder of the day. 

The sun set that evening in a sky so clear that Jack felt fully confident he was to 
be favoured with a fine night, of which he resolved to make the most by 
remaining awake and keeping the boat upon her course as long as possible. The 
night was perfect; the dark, velvety blue-black of the sky was studded and 
powdered with stars and star-dust beyond all possibility of computation; the 
breeze was mild and gentle, and the water was as smooth as one could 
reasonably expect to find it in mid-ocean, though there were long, low 
undulations moving stately and slow along its surface, reminiscent of the late 
gale; and Jack sat there in the stem-sheets hour after hour, in the brilliant 
starlight, gazing up at the wonders of the heavens, with his thoughts far away 
among the loved ones at home, until he caught himself falling into a distinctly 
somnolent condition that warned him it was time to prepare for a night’s rest. 
Rousing himself temporarily, he rose to his feet to take the final look round that 
he regarded as a duty to himself before heaving-to the boat for the night and 
composing himself to sleep, when, as the boat gently topped the crest of a swell, 
he caught sight of et light emanating from some small shapeless object at no 
very great distance on his starboard bow. Instantly his senses were all on the 
alert, for a light argued the presence of human hands to kindle it, and the 
shapeless object was undoubtedly a ship, though her sails were curiously 
indistinct. Perhaps she was a steamer! But no, that could scarcely be, for the 
light Jack saw was a single light, faint and dim, not at all like the brilliant trio of 
lights exhibited nowadays - thanks to stringent Board of Trade regulations - by 



every steamer. To Jack, standing there all excitement, in the stern-sheets of the 
dingey, the light had the appearance of being that of a cabin-lamp turned low, 
and seen through the stern windows of a ship. Needless to say, he at once headed 
his boat for the feeble glimmer, and began shouting his loudest, though his 
reason told him distinctly that the distance was much too great to permit of his 
shouts being heard. 

Steering steadily towards the light, in a fever of impatience at the apparently 
snail-like progress of the dingey - though, as a matter of fact, the little boat was 
doing remarkably well, considering the lightness of the breeze - after something 
like half an hour of intense suspense, during which he had shouted himself 
hoarse, Jack had the gratification of seeing, beyond all possibility of doubt, that 
he was gaining upon the chase; and some ten minutes later he found himself so 
close alongside her that he was able to identify her as a barque of some three 
hundred tons burthen, with her fore and main topmasts snapped short off at the 
caps, her bulwarks gone from stem to stern, and such canvas as remained to her 
hanging in shreds and tatters from the bolt-ropes. 

As soon as he had assured himself that he was certainly gaining upon the chase, 
Jack had, like a wise young man, ceased to waste his energies in shouting, but he 
now thought the time had arrived for him to begin again; so he once more hailed, 
this time in true nautical fashion: 

‘Barque ahoy! barque ahoy ! BARQUE AHOY! Are you all asleep aboard 
there?’ 

‘Who calls?’ responded a voice - a female voice, to Jack’s intense astonishment 
- a very pleasant female voice, he thought it, with a soft, musical ring about it 
that somehow suggested to the young medico the idea of youth and beauty. 

‘A man adrift in an open boat,’ responded Jack. ‘I am quite alone, and perfectly 
harmless, I assure you, upon my honour; so I hope you will kindly throw me a 
rope’s-end and afford me refuge on board your ship.’ 

‘Of course I will. Pray come, and welcome. I will throw you a rope’s-end as 
soon as I can find one in the midst of all this dreadful tangle. If you don’t mind 
waiting a minute I’ll run and fetch a lantern.’ 


‘Oh, don’t trouble to do that, I beg,’ said Jack, who was now busy unrigging his 
boat, preparatory to laying her alongside the barque; ‘my boat has a painter, 
which I will throw up to you as soon as I can get alongside; and then, if you will 
kindly make fast the end to something, I can clamber on board without the least 
difficulty. Here it is; look out, please, that the rope does not strike you!’ 

Jack horn the painter upward towards the figure he could now make out standing 
close above him, and saw that she caught the rope and was taking a turn with it 
round something. In another moment he heard the welcome words: 

‘All fast! now you can climb up; and if you will take hold of this broken 
stanchion I will do my best to help you in on deck.’ 

‘Thanks very much,’ answered Jack; ‘but I am sure I need not trouble you to 
help me further; I can manage very well by myself.’ 

And as he spoke, watching his chance, as the barque rolled toward him, he made 
a spring, and, aided by the painter, succeeded without difficulty in clambering to 
the deck. 

Staggering to his feet, he raised his yachting cap with his left hand as he 
extended his right to the girlish figure before him, saying: 

‘How do you do? Permit me to introduce myself. I am Jack Hazelwood, a 
medical man by profession.’ and late doctor on board the Earl of Exford’s 
schooner-yacht Juliet, from which I made my escape in a boat three nights ago, 
after the crew had seized the ship and taken to piracy.’ 

‘Oh dear me, how very dreadful!’ exclaimed the fair unknown. ‘I am glad, 
however - for many reasons: for my own sake, as well as yours - that you found 
your way to us. For I am quite alone here, save for one companion, a poor man 
who is lying helpless in the cabin with a broken leg. And, oh, did you not say 
you are a doctor? Perhaps, then, you would not mind looking at the poor fellow, 
who is, I fear, in a very sad condition, for his leg has never been properly 
attended to since the occurrence of the accident by which he broke it.’ 


‘Certainly,’ said Jack; ‘I shall be very pleased indeed to do my utmost for your 
patient, if you will kindly take me to him. But how comes it that I find you in 



this lonely and helpless condition?’ 


‘Our ship, the Fair Rosamond, was caught in a dreadful storm the night before 
last, and thrown over on her side - "on her beam-ends," Ned terms it - and - I 
was in my cabin at the time, unable to escape from it when the accident 
occurred, and, indeed, I should probably have been drowned but for Ned - so I 
cannot tell exactly what happened; but when the ship righted and I was able to 
come out on deck, everything was as it is now, and all the crew gone, including 
my dear father, who was the captain of the vessel.’ 

The poor girl was evidently too keenly distressed to bear questioning any further 
upon a subject which was, naturally, of the most painful nature to her; but Jack, 
with a vivid recollection of the floating spars and drowned seamen he had fallen 
in with that morning, thought he could understand, without further explanation, 
the details of the terrible catastrophe. He was sensible enough, however, not to 
add to the poor girl’s grief by relating what he had seen; but murmuring a word 
or two of sympathy and encouragement, he took advantage of their descent into 
the cabin to allow the subject to drop, for the time being, and turned his attention 
to his unexpected patient. 

The man was lying in what looked like a spare state-room off the barque’s main 
cabin; for the upp6r of the two berths was piled up with sails, blocks, and a 
number of heterogeneous odds and ends, while the patient occupied the lower 
berth. He was an elderly man - probably well on the shady side of fifty - for his 
mddy hair was thin on the crown of the bead, and, like his strong, bushy beard, 
thickly clashed with gray. His visage was tanned a deep red by long years of 
exposure to the weather, and there were deep lines about his eye-corners; but the 
features were good, and the keen gray eyes faithfully indexed the honesty and 
fidelity of his character. He was dressed in a jacket and trousers of faded, salt- 
bleached blue, and a blue-and-white striped shirt, being, in fact, the clothes be 
was wearing at the time of his accident; but the right trouser-leg had been slit to 
above the knee, and was rolled up to make room for the bandages that swathed 
the injured limb. His eyes looked bright with fever, and it was clear to Jack that 
he was suffering a great deal of pain. 

‘Ned,’ said the girl, as she opened the door of the state-room, ‘I have brought a 
gentleman - a doctor - to see you. Never mind now how he happens to be here - 
he can explain that himself later on; what you have to do now is to let him see 



your poor leg, and I hope be will be able to put you all right again.’ 


Thank you, missie; thank you kindly,’ answered Ned in a gruff and hoarse, but 
cheerful, voice. ‘I heard the gentleman hailing, and I heard you go on deck and 
answer his hail; so I guess he’s pretty much like ourselves - not much better ‘n a 
castaway. But I’m mighty glad to see him, miss, for your sake, for, please God, 
bein’ a doctor, he’ll soon set me on my pins and all ataunto again; and then I’m 
in hopes that if we only get a spell of fine weather we’ll be able, between us, to 
pump out the poor old barkie and navigate her to somewhere where we can get 
her patched up, and from where you’ll be able to make your way home to 
England again. There, now, don’t ‘ee cry, my dearie, don’t ‘ee now; your poor 
dear father’s dead and gone; but he died like a man, doin’ his duty, and though 
your trouble seems hard to bear now, it’ll all come right, for sure, you take my 
word for it; and, man and boy, I’ve sailed the seas for close upon fifty year, and 
I’ve seen His wonders on the deep, and have lamed that His mercy endureth for 
ever. And now, my dearie, you run away and dry them pretty eyes of yourn, and 
let this good gentleman look at my damaged leg.’ 

The girl withdrew, obediently to Ned’s request, and Jack began at once, with 
professional dexterity, to remove the bandages from the broken limb, and to 
examine it. He found that the injury consisted of a simple fracture of the bone 
about half-way between the ankle and the knee, but the bone had not been reset, 
and the limb was greatly swollen and inflamed. 

‘Ah!’ said Jack, when he had completed his examination, ‘I’m afraid, my poor 
fellow, it will be some little time before you will recover the use of this limb, It 
is broken, and has never been reset, and there will now be a little difficulty, 
perhaps, in getting the broken parts to knit properly together again. However, we 
must do the best we can for you. Meanwhile, the first thing to be done is to set 
the broken bone, and I am afraid that, in the present condition of the limb, that 
will be rather a painful operation for you.’ 

‘All right, sir,’ answered Ned cheerfully; ‘you go ahead and do what you think is 
best - never mind about the pain, I can bear that; the great thing is to get me out 
of dock and on my pins once more, so that I can look after the ship. I want to get 
missie, there, safe ashore once more as soon as possible.’ 

‘Of course, of course; quite right,’ assented Jack, ‘but, Ned, I want you to 



understand that I am not quite a land-lubber, though I am a doctor; I know 
something about nautical matters, and, until you are well enough to look after 
the ship yourself, you must tell me what to do, and I will find means to do it.’ 

Thank ‘ee, sir; 1 thank ‘ee kindly,’ answered Ned. ‘Now, that’s the kind o’ talk I 
like to hear. You’re one o’ the right sort, sir, you are - axin’ your pardon, sir, for 
bein’ so outspoke - no offence meant, sir. But, though it’s a comfort to me to 
hear you talk so cheerful and confident-like, and though I know, by the look o’ 
your eye, as you’ll do all you can, the poor little hooker’s in that state, sir, that 
nobody but a sailorman born, as you may say, can do much with her just now. 
Hows’ever, if you ain’t above taking adwice from the likes o’ me, sir, I dare say 
as there’s a good few things you can do to help the poor craft to take care o’ 
herself; and as soon as I’m up and about again, please God, we’ll see if we can’t 
take her in somewhere.’ 

‘Very good, Ned,’ said Jack. ‘Any hints you may be pleased to give me I shall be 
only too glad to receive. And now to business; I must set this leg of yours the 
first thing. And to do that splints will be necessary. 1 suppose there is a 
medicine-chest on board - do you know where it is?’ 

‘It’s in the poor skipper’s cabin, sir; Miss Iris will show it you.’ 

‘Miss - what did you say, Ned?’ 

‘Miss Iris, sir. Her name is Iris Hoard; and a dear, sweet creater she is; I’ve 
knowed her from a babby. She’s the poor skipper’s daughter, sir,’ added NRd in a 
hoarse explanatory whisper. 

‘Ah! just so - thanks. I’ll go and look for the splints, and be back in a few 
minutes,’ said Jack, as he retired from the state-room. 

As Jack entered the cabin Miss Hoard rose from the table, and, laying aside a 
book she had been reading - it looked to Jack very much like a Bible - said, with 
a faint smile: 

‘Well, Doctor —’ 

‘Hazelwood,’ interrupted Jack, with a bow. 



Thank you/ she returned gravely. 'What do you think of your patient? Can you 
do anything for him?’ 

'Oh yes/ answered Jack, with a bow. 'His leg requires setting, and then all that 
he has to do is to lie still in his bunk and let the bones knit together. But I am 
afraid the setting will prove rather a painful operation for him, poor fellow! as 
the injury has been neglected so long. However, he appears to have plenty of 
nerve and courage, and I will be as gentle with him as I can. Meantime, he 
informs me that there is a medicine-chest on board the ship: I should like to see 
it, if I may; the chances are that there will be a set of splints in it, with bandages, 
and so on/ 

‘Yes/ she said, ‘there is a medicine-chest on board. It is in my father’s state¬ 
room.’ Her voice quivered, and her eyes filled with tears, as she spoke of her 
father. 'If you will kindly come with me, I will show it you; I am afraid it is too 
heavy for me to bring here.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Jack. ‘If you will have the goodness to show it me, I can bring it 
here, if necessary.’ 

She lighted a small hand-lamp that stood on the table, and then, inviting Jack to 
follow her, led the way into a good roomy state-room at the fore end of the main 
cabin, Jack following her in a state of bewilderment at the perfectly marvellous 
beauty of this ocean waif that he had so strangely become acquainted with. 

For Iris Hoard «a« beautiful, far and away above the ordinary average. Her 
father was a Devonshire man, and her mother a native of Ireland; they had both 
been good-looking - Mrs. Hoard, indeed, had been noted for her beauty - and 
their daughter had inherited the attractiveness of both, which mingled in her 
person with the most charming results. She was of about medium height, with a 
figure so faultlessly perfect that not even the most fastidious could have 
suggested any improvement. Her face was a true oval, with delicately-cut 
features, and her complexion had before now driven many a woman almost 
distracted with envy. Her small, exquisitely poised head was crowned with a 
profusion of soft, silky, golden-brown hair, with a natural wave in it of so 
pronounced a character that when unbound and suffered to hang loose - far 
below her waist - the ends incontinently twisted themselves into ravishing little 
curls forthwith. Her mouth was small - though not too small - and was shaped 



with a series of dainty curves that were suggestive of sweetness, tenderness, and 
a dozen other charming womanly attributes. But her eyes - well, it is useless to 
attempt a description of them, for they were simply indescribable in their 
loveliness. Large, full, of heaven’s deepest, tenderest blue, and shaded by dark 
lashes of unusual length, they could sparkle, when their owner was animated, 
with a brilliancy beyond that of diamonds, or beam with pity and tenderness 
unspeakable if their owner’s sympathies were excited. And, to crown all, her 
voice was soft, sweet, and clear as a silver bell; and she carried herself with the 
mingled grace of a goddess and dignity of a queen. 

That is it,’ she said, as, having thrown open the door of the state-room, she 
stepped inside to make room for Jack, and pointed to a chest of respectable 
dimensions that stood on the cabin floor, beneath a folding mahogany table. Jack 
opened the chest, and found that it was one of the ordinary kind, with a tray 
containing bottles of drugs, solid and liquid, on the top, and underneath the tray 
a space in which was stored the set of splints he hoped to find, rolls of bandage, 
a long tin case containing a sheet of plaster, a medical guide-book, a few surgical 
instruments, and a number of other odds and ends. The splints and bandage 
secured, Jack mixed a sleeping draught for his patient - to be administered at the 
conclusion of the operation - closed the chest, and intimated that he now had all 
he required. 

‘Shall you require any assistance, doctor?’ inquired Jack’s fair conductress; as 
they returned to the main cabin. ‘If so, you may depend on me; my nerves are 
very steady, and I will willingly do anything in my power to help poor Ned. He 
is an old and true friend of mine, you know.’ 

‘So I gathered from a remark he let fall just now,’ returned Jack. ‘Thank you,’ he 
continued; ‘if you are quite sure of yourself you might possibly be of some 
assistance to me - to hold the light, for instance, or to administer a little 
stimulant, should the poor fellow feel faint.’ 

‘Certainly,’ Iris answered; ‘I will accompany you - or come to you when you are 
ready to begin.’ 

Jack was not long in preparing his patient, and as soon as he was ready Iris 
answered his call and entered the cabin. She was very pale; but Jack noticed that 
her lovely hands were perfectly steady as she held the lamp for him in the 



required position; nor did she once falter throughout the operation, which was a 
long and very painful one for the patient. It was completed at last, however, and 
well done - as was, in fact, everything to which Jack set his hand - and then, the 
sleeping draught having been administered and Ned made comfortable, Jack and 
his companion retired, to give the patient an opportunity to fall asleep. It was not 
until they were fairly out of the state-room, and the door shut, that Iris’s nerves 
got the better of her, and then they gave way all in a moment, and the poor girl 
sank on to a locker almost in a fainting condition. A glass of wine, however, 
restored her; and then Jack, in his capacity of medical adviser in ordinary to the 
ship’s company, firmly ordered her to bed forthwith, intimating that he would 
watch in Ned’s cabin throughout the night, and snatch a nap between whiles. 



CHAPTER VIII. NED ARROWSMITH’S STORY. 


THE night was a quiet one, for the wind, which had been gradually dying away 
since sunset, had scarcely wafted the dingey alongside the Fair Rosamund ere it 
failed altogether, and a great calm settled down upon the sea - not one of those 
close, stifling, ominous calms that precede a tempest, but a clear, peaceful calm, 
with a cloudless, star-lit sky: such a calm as falls upon Nature when she is in her 
gentlest mood. 

There was, literally, not a breath of air stirring when Jack emerged from the 
companion-way and stepped out on deck to smoke a quiet pipe ere he settled 
himself for the night-watch beside his patient. There was a long, low swell 
creeping languidly up from the southward and eastward, imparting a slow, sleepy 
roll to the dismantled hull of the barque, that caused her timbers to creak gently, 
and raised an ominous sound of water washing to and fro in the depths of her 
hold - but, save for this, the surface of the sea was as polished glass; and not a 
sound of any kind was to be heard outside the ship, except the gurgling wash of 
the water along her bends. A careful and prolonged study of the sky, as Jack 
slowly paced fore and aft the deck, smoking his pipe, conveyed the assurance 
that there was no immediate prospect of a breeze; and, satisfied of this, and 
profoundly thankful that he had reached an ark of comparative safety, and had 
regained the companionship of his fellow creatures, our young man at length 
went below, and, softly entering the cabin of his sleeping patient, proceeded, 
with noiseless movements, to make his preparations for passing the night. 

The sleeping-draught Jack had administered to Ned proved so efficacious that 
both doctor and patient secured a comparatively undisturbed night’s rest, for 
which both felt very considerably the better when the light of the new day 
streamed in upon them through the open port. As for Ned, he declared himself so 
much easier since the setting of the broken bone, and so much refreshed by the 
repose of the past night, that Jack had no hesitation whatever about leaving him 
at daybreak, and going forward on to the ship’s forecastle; where, availing 
himself of a large wash-deck tub that he found forward of the windlass, our hero 
treated himself to the now unwonted luxury of a bath. Then, getting his 
portmanteau out of the dingey, he carried it below, and, taking possession of a 
vacant state-room, shaved, and donned a complete change of clothing; the result 
of all which was that, when he met his fair hostess shortly afterwards, that young 



lady was agreeably surprised to discover how good-looking a young fellow was 
her new acquaintance. 

Since the occurrence of the catastrophe by which the Fair Rosamond had been 
bereft of her crew, Iris Hoard had been altogether too depressed and unhappy to 
give much attention to such gross matters as eating and drinking; she had done 
her best to minister to Ned’s wants, but had wholly neglected herself; taking no 
regular meals, but simply preparing a cup of tea and nibbling at a cabin biscuit 
when nature craved refreshment. With Jack’s appearance upon the scene, 
however, she felt that the time had arrived for a return to the ordinary routine of 
life. Here was a hale and hearty young fellow who had just passed through a 
period of considerable hardship and exposure; regular meals would be as much a 
luxury as a necessity to him; and henceforth, therefore, as long as the Fair 
Rosamond remained afloat, regular meals must again become the order of the 
day on board her. Moreover, Jack’s appearance had reawakened hope, to a 
certain extent, in the poor girl’s breast. Before that, she had regarded her position 
on board the disabled barque - with the maimed boatswain for her only 
companion - as pretty nearly desperate; for, as she asked herself over and over 
again, what could she do, unaided, to save the vessel from utter destruction in 
the next breeze that blew? Now, however, there was an able-bodied man on 
board; and he of so cheery and self-reliant a character - as she had seen within 
the first ten minutes of her intercourse with him - that, with his assistance, all 
things might be made possible. Hope, therefore, having taken the place of 
despair, it was natural that the new emotion should make its first outward 
manifestation in a return to the ordinary usages of life. 

And thus it was that when Iris emerged from her state-room, she, as a matter of 
course, wended her way straight to the galley, upon household cares intent. And 
there, to her surprise, she found Jack already installed, with the kettle filled, and 
busily engaged in the task of kindling the fire. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, with a start, ‘good-morning, doctor! I did not expect to find 
you here. What sort of a night have you had with poor Ned? and how is he this 
morning?’ 

‘He is doing splendidly; and we both passed a fairly quiet night, thank you,’ 
answered Jack with animation. ‘I need not inquire how you are, for I see that you 
are better.’ 



‘Yes/ assented the fair girl, ‘I feel much better this morning; I slept the whole 
night through for the first time since our dreadful misfortune. Your coming 
seems to have given me new hope; before that it appeared to me that there could 
be no escape from our terrible situation, and that all we could do would be to 
wait patiently for the end. You, however, appear to regard our condition with 
such perfect sang-froid that I am almost driven to the conviction that I have 
yielded to needless alarm, and that matters are really not so bad as they appear to 
be/ 

‘Precisely/ coincided Jack. ‘I have heard no particulars of the disaster, as yet, 
beyond those imparted to me by you last night, for I would not allow Ned to 
excite himself by talking; but the state of affairs, so far as I can see, seems to be 
this: the ship is disabled; is nearly full of water; and has lost all her boats, and 
practically all her crew. But I do not think her hull can be seriously damaged, or 
she would not have floated so long. As to the water that I hear washing about in 
her hold, to pump it out is simply a work of time, to which I shall devote myself 
the first thing after I have secured my boat, which is large enough to 
accommodate the three of us if the worst should happen and we find ourselves 
compelled to abandon the ship. And as to the loss of the crew, to navigate such a 
craft as this, single-handed, is of course a difficult task, but scarcely impossible, 

I should be disposed to think; at all events, it is my intention to try what I can do 
in that way; and there is always the possibility of our being fallen in with and 
rescued at any moment. So that, you see, the situation is really not so utterly 
hopeless, after all/ 

‘No/ agreed Iris. ‘As you put it, it would appear not. And, after all, you will not 
be left to work quite single-handed. I know how to steer; and though, of course, 
my strength is not very great, it may still count for something, and you have only 
to tell me what to do, and I will try my best to do it/ 

‘Agreed!’ cried Jack gaily. ‘By Jove, Miss Hoard, I foresee that you are about to 
develop into a perfect heroine! Now, take courage, I beg you; we are both 
victims of serious misfortune, but the world has great possibilities in store for us 
yet; we will not make up our minds to leave it until we are obliged. There is hard 
work before us, but it will do us good by providing us with something beside our 
misfortune to think about; and I have a conviction that we shall get out of this 
scrape all right. Meanwhile, I will consult with Ned as to the first steps to be 
taken; his advice will be worth more to us than the labour of half a dozen 



inexperienced men like myself.’ 


‘Yes/ said Iris; ‘Ned has been a sailor nearly all his life, and is always full of 
expedients. He will be able to help us in our emergency, if anyone can. And now, 
please, go and leave me to myself, if you wish to have any breakfast this 
morning/ 

With a laughing rejoinder Jack retreated - having first satisfied himself that his 
hostess had everything she required for her immediate needs - and made his way 
back to Ned’s state-room. This, as has been said, was off the main cabin; and as 
the young man entered the latter he could not help being struck with the 
pleasant, homelike aspect of the apartment, clue, as he at once told himself, to 
the fact that it had been subjected to the refining influence of a woman’s care. 
The cabin was rather roomy for the size of the ship, as it extended to her full 
width, the state-rooms being forward and abaft it, with a passage between the 
after ones that led to Iris’s own especial sanctum. The cabin was exceptionally 
light and cheerful, for it was lighted not only from above by the skylight, but 
also from the sides, each side having three large ports in it. The panelling of the 
sides and ceiling was of cream and gold, that in the sides being divided by 
carved satin-wood pilasters. The ports were furnished with brass curtain-rods, 
from which depended dainty little lace curtains, and it was illuminated a.t night 
by eight small side-lamps of nickel-silver, with ground-glass globes, covered 
with little lace shades, as well as by the very handsome and massive swinging- 
lamp that hung in the skylight. A clock occupied the fore coaming of the 
skylight, and an aneroid the after one. The locker sofas, furnished with portly 
downy-looking cushions, were upholstered in crimson Utrecht velvet; the floor 
was covered with a bright, cheerful-looking carpet, showing signs of wear; a 
mahogany table, covered with a handsome cloth, occupied the centre of the 
cabin, and the sideboard, that stood at the fore part of the cabin against the 
bulkhead on the starboard side of the companion-way, was balanced on the 
opposite side by an upright grand piano. Jack was surprised to find so pretty a 
cabin in so small a vessel, but his surprise ceased when he learned from Ned, 
shortly afterwards, that Captain Hoard had owned the ship, and, being a 
widower, had always been accompanied on his voyages by his daughter ever 
since she had left school. 

‘Well, sir,’ said Ned, as Jack entered the state-room of the former, ‘so you’ve 
been on deck and had a look round, eh! And how’s things lookin’ outside, sir? I 



don’t mean how’s the weather, because I can tell, without axin’, that it’s calm, 
with smooth water. But what do the sky look like, sir? Did the sun rise bright and 
clear, did you notice, sir?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jack, ‘there is not a cloud in the sky, nor a breath to ruffle the surface 
of old ocean. The sea is as smooth as oil, and, as far as I can judge, there is every 
prospect of a coutinuance of the present fine weather.’ 

‘Ah, thank God for that!’ ejaculated Ned devoutly. ‘There’ll be a little air of 
wind by-and-by, about two bells, I reckon; but it won’t be anything to hurt - only 
just enough to make things pleasant. And have you seen Miss Iris this morning, 
sir?’ 


‘Yes,’ said Jack, ‘she came to the galley, where I was busy starting preparations 
for breakfast, and took the work out of my hands.’ 

‘That’s all right, sir; I’m real glad to hear that,’ returned Ned. ‘It’ll do her good 
to be busy about somethin’; she’ve done nothin’ since our accident but fret and 
grieve over the loss o’ the hands, and especially about her poor father, the 
skipper. She’ll be better now she’ve begun to do a little work, God bless her!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jack, ‘there is nothing like occupation - especially active occupation 

- to divert the mind from trouble. Speaking of the accident, Ned, what was it, 
and how did it happen?’ 

‘Well,’ answered Ned, ‘I don’t rightly know, sir, seein’ as I was in my hammock, 
with this here broken leg, when it took place. But I can make a pretty good guess 
at the rights of it, for all that. You see, sir, it was like this here. Three nights ago 

- yes, it was three, though it seems more like thirty - three nights ago, as I was 
sayin’, we was caught in a bit of a breeze, and all hands was called to reef 
tops’ls. It was as dark as a wolf’s mouth at the time, and, mayhap, I wasn’t 
rightly awake just at the moment - I ain’t so young as I was thirty years ago - 
but, hows’ever, as we was shinnin’ aloft, I somehow missed my footin’ and fell 
out o’ the weather main shrouds on to the deck, and snap went this here leg o’ 
mine. The skipper was at the wheel at the time, and couldn’t do nothin’ for me; 
so when the steward went aft and reported as I’d fallen from aloft and broke my 
leg, he just says, says he, "Poor fellow! Take him down to his hammock - you 
and cook - and as soon as the ship’s snug I’ll go and see what I can do for him." 



So the steward and "Slushy" they takes me below and claps me into my 
hammock, all standin’ - with-out undressin’ of me, you understand, sir? - 
because of their bein’ wanted on deck; and so I was left to myself. 

‘Well, sir, the breeze freshened so fast upon 'em that they was kept busy the 
whole of the watch, shortenin’ sail; and afore they’d finished down comes a 
tremenjis squall upon us. I heard the roar of it, and I says to myself, "Look out," 
says I; "that squall means mischief, it do." Well, sir, the squall strikes us; and at 
the same moment we shipped a most awful green sea - it crashed down on the 
decks with that weight I thought as ‘twould have beat 'em in. I heard the crashin’ 
of timber on deck, as the booms and everything else struck adrift; and it came 
pourin’ down through the fore-scuttle to that extent I thought we was about to be 
swamped. And while the sea was still pourin’ down into the fo’c’sle, over she 
goes, on her beam-ends; and I made sure it was all up with us. So, forgettin’ all 
about my broken leg, I rolls out of my hammock, and up to my neck in water - 
and ‘twas well it was so, or I’d never ha’ been able to reach the scuttle - and 
makes shift, somehow, to crawl out on deck. Well, sir, you never see such a 
scene in your life as met these old eyes o’ mine when I scrambles out through the 
scuttle. The night was pitch dark, but I could see well enough what had 
happened, for the water was all a-smother with foam that shone like moonlight 
cornin’ up through it; and there was the poor old Rosamond on her beam-ends, 
with bulwarks gone, decks swept, boats carried away, and her tops and all above 
‘em buried in the sea. The wind was howlin’ and ravin’ like ten thousand furies 
broke loose; and the sea - well, there, I can’t describe it - I’ve heard folks talk 
many a time about the sea runnin’ mountains high, which you know, sir, as well 
as I do, is all nonsense, but I declare to you, sir, that the sea that night did look 
like mountains - great mountains of milk-white, shinin’ water, rushin’ one after 
‘tother down upon the poor little ship, and makin’ a clean breach right over her. 
And every now and again, when we was on the lee slope of one o’ these here 
seas, the craft ‘d give a little extra heel, as though she was goin’ to "turn the 
turtle" altogether with us, and then the water ‘d rise along the deck and go 
pourin’ down the fore-scuttle like through a sluice. Once she gave a small 
weather-roll, and lifted her spars out o’ the water for a few seconds, and then I 
see that there was some o’ the lads dingin’ to the main-topmast riggin’; but I 
reckon they was dead, because I noticed that they didn’t make no movement. 


‘Well, sir, I couldn’t see nobody about on deck, and so I reckoned that they was 



all gone overboard; and there was the poor little hooker on her beam-ends, and 
gradiwally:fillin’ under my feet. I reckoned that she might go down under me 
any minute, and what with the pain of my broken leg, and the darkness, and the 
horror o’ the whole thing, I didn’t seem to care much if she did. Then, all on a 
sucldent, I bethinks me o’ Miss Iris. I felt purty certain as she’d be in her cabin - 
drownin’, most likely - and I thought I’d try to give the sweet creatur’ a chance 
for her life. So I hauls myself aft along the deck, somehow - I don’t know how I 
done it, but I think I was swimmin’ mostly, for I remember I got most drowned 
passin’ underneath the foremast and the mainmast. Anyhow, I got aft as far as 
the companion, and then I see, to my joy, that the ship havin’ a monkey poop, the 
water didn’t reach quite to the openin’, so that there wasn’t none goin’ down into 
the cabin. I grabbed the side of the companion, and managed to haul myself up 
to it; and then to get into the cabin was easy. You’d be surprised to see how little 
confusion there was down there, sir. You see, everything was securely lashed to 
the plankin’, and so there it hung, just as if the ship was on an even keel - the 
locker cushions and a few other loose odds and ends had gone over to leeward, 
but that was all; and though the great skylight lamp and most of t’others had. 
been put out, as usual, at four bells, the two small lamps abreast the clock and 
the barometer was still alight, and burnin’ as bright as if nothin’ had happened. 
The steward had screwed all the side-lights up, too, so that the cabin was as dry 
as a bone. But away abaft, in Miss Iris’s cabin, I heard the water sousin’ down 
heavy every now and again, and I knowed exactly what was happenin’ Her cabin 
has two skylights - you may have noticed 'em, sir, abaft the main skylight - 
them two little round ones, one on the port side and t’other on the starboard side 
- she’s wonderful fond of plenty o’ fresh air, is Miss Iris, and she mostly sleeps 
with one o’ them skylights open - sometimes both of 'em. And so it was on the 
night that I’m speakin’ of; she had both them skylights open, and every time the 
ship give a lee-roll away goes a ton or two of water down the lee skylight. 

‘I couldn’t hear a sound beyond the rush of water down through the skylight, the 
howl of the wind outside, and the heavy stroke of the sea on the ship’s hull; and 
at first I thought the poor girl was drowned. But I manages, somehow, to get into 
the gangway, abaft there, leadin’ to her cabin, and I knocks at the door, and sings 
out: 

Miss Iris, be you in there, my dear?" 


‘And then I hears her sweet voice a-sayin’, 



"'Yes, I’m here. Is that Ned Arrowsmith?" ‘So I says: 


Yes," says I; "it’s me, miss. You’d better wrap up and come out on deck, if you 
can, dearie, for the ship’s sinkin’, and it’s the only chance as you’ll have for your 
life." 

‘"I can’t," says she; "I’m away down here to leeward, up to my neck in water, 
and I can’t reach the door to open it. Please break it open, if you can, Ned, and 
help me out, or I’ll be drowned pretty soon." 

‘Well, sir, I was that glad to hear her sweet voice that I braced myself in the 
gangway, and kicked with my well leg until I busted the lock off; you see, sir, 
she’d bolted the door for some reason or another - it’s a way women has, I 
believe. I busted the lock off and shoved the door open. Then I looked down to 
leeward - the lee lamp was under water and put out, but the weather lamp was 
still burnin’, though turned down low - and there I sees the poor young creatur’, 
in her night-dress, standin’ upon the side of her bunk, with the water pretty nigh 
up to her shoulders. So I reaches down and takes hold of her by the hands, and 
pulls her up ‘til she could lay hold o’ the door-jamb, and then I gets my hands 
under her arms, and - my word, sir, she’s a fine, heavy girl, she is - I managed, 
somehow, to lift her up and drag her out through the doorway. Poor dear! she 
was as wet as a shag, and shiverin’ so that she could hardly stand, and, 

‘" Where is father?" says she. 

‘" I dunno, my dear," I says. "Out on deck most likely, somewheres." You see, 
sir, the question come upon me that sudden I didn’t know what to say; and I 
didn’t like to tell her the truth plump and plain just then, thinkin’ it wasn’t no use 
to grieve her if we was goin’ to die within the next five minutes or so, so I says, " 
Out on deck somewheres, most likely, tryin’ to save the ship." And that satisfied 
her. 

‘Well, I got her into the saloon, and was just wrappin’ the red tablecloth round 
her, to keep her warm like - it was the only thing I could lay hands on just then; 
and wonderful pretty she looked in it, with her great eyes shinin’ with the 
excitement, and her beautiful hair all adrift and crinklin’ down her back - I was 
just wrappiri’ her up comfortable in that red tablecloth, when I heard a crashin’ 



outside - it was the fore and main topmasts goin’ - the ship gave a mighty surge, 
and up she came, rightin’ herself and floatin’ on an even keel once more. 

"'Thank God for that, dearie!" says I. "There’s a chance of our bein’ saved now!" 
And with that, sir - the strain bein’ taken off my mind like - I fainted away that 
sudden, with the pain of my broke leg, that I didn’t know where I was, or what 
was happenin’. 

‘Well, I come to again after awhile, and there I was on the cabin floor, with my 
head on Miss Iris’s knees, and she fannin’ me with her pocket-hand-kercher, and 
rubbin’ some sweet-smellin’ stuff on my forehead. 

‘"Hillo!" says I, " what’s the matter?" says I; for you see, sir, the faint sort o’ 
drove everything out o’ my head for a minute. 

I don’t know," says missie, like. "You fainted away, Ned. Have you hurted 
yourself, you poor dear?" 

‘"Hurted myself?" says I. "Why, yes, in course I have!" says I. "I’ve broke my 
leg!" 

‘"Oh, you poor, dear creatur’!" she says, turnin’ as white as her nightgown, 

"what can I do for you?" 

‘"Well," I says, "if so be as you’d be so good, missie, I’d take it kindly if you’d 
help me into that spare state-room," I says, "and just put a bit o’ parcellin’ round 
my leg - fish it like, you know - until I can get it properly attended to." 

‘"Right you are, Ned," says she, or words to that effect; and without another 
word she helped me to crawl into this here bunk, and, slittin’ my trouser-leg up 
to the knee, she parcelled and sarved my leg as you saw it, sir, and tended me 
just as if I was her own father, until you come aboard."‘ 

‘And right well she did it, too,’ said Jack admiringly. He was quite sailor enough 
by this time to fully understand what Ned meant by the ‘parcellin’ and sarving’ 
of his leg. ‘By Jove! she is a perfect heroine, Ned. How did she discover the loss 
of her father?’ 


‘Why, I told her, sir, gently like, and by degrees, while she was fishin’ my lower 



spar. You see, sir, she had to know it; and I thought ‘twas best to tell her while 
she had something else to think about - meanin’ my leg, sir.’ 

‘Just so,’ assented Jack. ‘And how did she bear the news ? 5 

‘Like a heroine, as you say, sir,’ answered Ned. ‘The poor dear cried as if her 
heart would break; but she worked away at my leg all the while, and never left 
me until she 5 cl made sure that I was as comfortable as she could make me, sir. 
And ever since then she’s tended me as gently as if I was a poor, innocent, 
helpless babby,’ concluded Ned, clashing away with the back of his hand the 
tears of gratitude and pity that had gathered in his eyes. 

‘And that ends your story,’ commented Jack. ‘Thanks, Ned, very much, for 
telling me; it is highly interesting. And as for your friend, Miss Hoard, I pity as 
much as I admire her. Poor girl! it must have been a dreadful trial to her to 
discover the loss of her father and her own terrible situation at the same moment. 
She is a brave, noble girl; and I shall feel myself honoured at having the 
opportunity to be of service to her. And now, Ned, I want to discuss business 
with you. What is the first thing to be done toward insuring our safety?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Ned, ‘there’s a plenty to be done; but I doubts whether you’ll 
be able to do much single-handed. It’d be a real good thing if we could get a bit 
o’ canvas on the ship and heave her to; she’d be ever so much safer that way if it 
comes on to blow, than she would be driftin’ about like a log on the water. And it 
might be done, too. There’s a new mizen-topmast staysail in this here very state¬ 
room in the top bunk, if so be as you could find it, sir. The name’s wrote on the 
sail, so the only trouble ‘d be in the turnin’ over of the different sails until you 
comes to the right one —’ 

‘Not much difficulty there,’ interrupted Jack, ‘for, by the greatest piece of luck, 
here is the sail itself ready to hand, with its name staring me in the face.’ 

‘Is that really so, sir?’ exclaimed Ned delightedly. ‘Well, that’s fortunate, and no 
mistake. Now, sir, what you’ve got to do is this here: You take that staysail on 
deck, carry it for’ard, and bend the tack on to the bowsprit end, then - you’ll find 
some blocks and several coils of rope in the bo’sun’s locker, which is in the eyes 
of the ship, at the fore-end of the fo’cs’le - take a couple of single blocks and 
reeve a tackle, one end of which you’ll hook on to the fore-mast-head with a 



good stout strop, sendin’ the fall and t’other end down on deck; hook the lower 
block into the cringle at the head of the sail, bend on a, rope’s end for a sheet - 
which you’ll make fast to wind’ard - set the spanker, lash the wheel hard down, 
and then h’ist your staysail by takin’ the fall of your tackle to the winch and 
heavin’ away - Miss Iris ‘11 hold the fall for you; she’s half a sailorman herself, 
bless her! - and you’ll have the ship hove-to. The next thing is - by the way, sir, 
was it a boat or a raft as you boarded us from?’ 

‘A boat,’ answered Jack. ‘And a splendid boat she is, too, though rather small. 
But she is quite large enough for us three; and it seems to me that my first 
business ought to be to insure her safety.’ 

‘Quite right, sir - quite right,’ assented Ned; ‘that’s what I was cornin’ to. Make 
the boat safe afore you does anything else, sir. It’s easy enough to do, and now’s 
the time to do it, the weather bein’ fine. In that same bo’sun’s locker that I told 
you of you’ll find a snatch-block. Do you know what that is, sir?’ 

‘Perfectly well,’ answered Jack. 

‘Very well, sir,’ continued Ned. ‘Hook that there snatch-block to a strop round 
the mizen-mast, lead the davit-falls through it, bend on a rope’s-end to take the 
falls to the winch, and you can heave the boat up to the davits, with Miss Iris’s 
help to hold the fall for you. Then, heave to the ship, as I’ve already told you 
how to do it, and when that’s done you can go to work to pump the ship dry. 
There’s five feet of water in the hold; but that really don’t mean such a terrible 
deal, after all, because, you see, sir, the ship’s hold is packed with cargo, and the 
water in her is only what can get in between the different packages. I reckon you 
ought to be able to reduce that water in the bold six inches a day, without tirin’ 
yourself very much - though pumpin’, single-handed, is tirin’ work, I must 
admit.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Jack cheerfully; ‘I will do the best I can. The first thing is to 
secure the boat; the next to get the ship under canvas and heave her to; and the 
third to pump her dry. I will get the first two done before lunch, if possible.’ 

‘If you do, sir, you’ll be a lucky man,’ said Ned. ‘But I dare say you will - with 
Miss Iris’s help. She’s not strong, sir, at pullin’ and haulin’, but she’s wonderful 
smart and handy; and, as to steerin’ - she’s the best helmsman in the ship - I 



mean, she was, afore we lost the crew overboard.’ 


'Excellent!’ exclaimed Jack, with enthusiasm. ‘I foresee, Ned, that, between us, 
we are going to get very handsomely out of this scrape. Now I will be off, and 
see to the securing of the boat at once.’ 

He did not, however; for as he emerged from the companion-way he was met by 
Iris, with a load of good things for breakfast, fresh and hot from the galley fire. 

In a few minutes they were seated opposite each other at the cabin table, 
discussing the morning meal; and as Jack surveyed the snowy table-cloth, the 
glittering electro-plate, the handsome china breakfast-service, the dainties with 
which the table was liberally supplied, and, above all, the tasteful and home-like 
arrangement of the table appointments, he emphatically assured himself that he 
had never in his life sat down to so appetizing a meal. 

That was a busy day for Jack, for he not only succeeded in hoisting the dingey 
up to the davits and securing her, but he also, with Iris’s aid, got the ship under 
canvas and hove-to, and reduced the depth of water in the hold by seven inches. 
This last he accomplished just as the sun was setting on a clear horizon, with 
every promise of a fine night, and, possibly, another fine day; and then, utterly 
tired out, he was only too glad of Iris’s permission to lounge upon the cabin sofa 
and smoke, while she chatted cheerfully to him, telling him all about herself, her 
school-life, the friends of her school-days and their history, and some of the 
strange scenes she had witnessed and places she had visited while travelling with 
her father. 



CHAPTER IX. THE ‘FAIR ROSAMOND’ FINDS A HARBOUR 
OF REFUGE. 

THE next few days passed uneventfully away, the weather continuing fine, with 
a gentle breeze from the south, before which, at Ned’s suggestion, Jack shaped a 
course as nearly easterly as the ship would travel, Iris steering, when not 
engaged in the galley, while Jack toiled at the pumps all day long, with brief 
‘spells’ of rest now and then when he felt utterly fagged out. The result of this 
unflagging industry was that, on the fifth day of Jack’s sojourn on board the Fair 
Rosamond, he had the very great satisfaction of finding that the pumps sucked, 
and that the ship was therefore once more dry. 

Meanwhile, where were they, and whither wending? That was a very difficult 
question to answer; but a consultation of the log-book showed that at noon of the 
day preceding the loss of her crew the ship was in latitude 23° 57’ south, and 
longitude 96° 21’ east. This placed her not very far from the western coast of 
Australia, with Fremantle for the nearest port; and Ned argued that when, after 
the long spell of easterly weather, the wind chopped round from the westward, it 
should be no very difficult matter to make the mouth of the Swan River, when 
their troubles would be all over. The fact, however, that the weather was growing 
perceptibly warmer every day seemed to indicate that the ship was making at 
least as much northing as easting, while the daily recurrence of a blank horizon 
verified this, in a measure, by demonstrating that they had drifted out of the 
usual track of ships. They were, however, quite helpless; for while Jack was 
perhaps sailor enough to navigate a ship, at a pinch, and after a fashion, he was 
not seaman enough to rig her, and until the Fair Rosamond could be furnished 
with considerably more canvas than that spread by Jack, she would do little 
better than drift at the mercy of the wind. Meanwhile, however, hulk as she was, 
she afforded a tolerably safe refuge to those on board her; for she proved to be 
tight as a bottle, and her supply of water and provisions was ample to last three 
persons at least a twelvemonth. There was, therefore, no immediate need for 
anxiety. 

And, to be perfectly truthful, Jack, at least, felt none. He was so exhilarated over 
his escape from the Juliet, and his still more marvellous escape from drowning 
during the gale, that a feeling had grown up within him that he was not to perish, 
that his destiny was - possibly after more or less of adventure - to obtain 



deliverance and an ultimate reunion with those dear to him at home. And, this 
being so, he was quite content to await with patience the arrival of those events 
that were destined to result in his deliverance, and, meanwhile, to enjoy to the 
utmost the society of a girl who was not only lovely in person, but more 
charming and agreeable of manner than any woman he had ever hitherto met. 
True, she was just then sad and depressed in spirits, in consequence of the loss of 
her father; but she did not parade her sorrow, nor did she sorrow as those without 
hope; she knew where to turn for consolation, and, having a firm, immovable 
conviction in the mercy of the Almighty, and an unquenchable belief that ‘He 
doeth all things well,’ she was as perfectly resigned to her bereavement, perhaps, 
as it is possible for a poor, frail mortal to be; and hence, notwithstanding her 
keen natural distress, Jack found her society, if not positively exhilarating, at all 
events distinctly pleasant and satisfying. 

Nor was all the pleasure of this association on Jack’s side. He was an amiable, 
sunny-tempered young fellow, of gentlemanly manner and bearing, with plenty 
of tact, well educated, a good talker, a brilliant musician, and the possessor of an 
exceptionally fine baritone voice, together with an extensive repertoire of good, 
wholesome songs suitable thereto; so that Iris found in him exactly such a 
companion as was best calculated to prevent her brooding over the troubles and 
sorrows that beset her just then. 

Such being the state of affairs with these young people, the sagacious reader will 
not be surprised to learn that for them the days passed pleasantly enough, even 
though they were spent on board a drifting hulk. Neither of the twain knew what 
was before them; but they were young, and, therefore, hopeful; and, both being 
of a somewhat philosophic mind, they were content to make the best of the 
present, leaving the future to take care of itself. 

One morning about this time - it was on the eighth day of Jack’s sojourn on 
board the Fair Rosamond - the inmates of the ship were startled out of their 
sleep just before daybreak by a sudden shock, immediately followed by a 
succession of others, the sensation being just what one would expect to feel were 
the ship being dragged violently over a reef of rocks. Jack kept no watch at 
night, for the weather continued fine; and believing that the ship was still at a 
considerable distance from land, while her drift, or progress - call it which you 
please - averaged no more than a knot and a half per hour, he considered a look¬ 
out unnecessary, contenting himself with the exhibition of a bright light in the 



rigging at night-time, for the double purpose of attracting attention by, and 
guarding against collision with, possible passing ships. When, therefore, the 
shock occurred, he - as well as Iris and Ned - was snug below in his berth, and 
fast asleep. 

To leap from his bunk, however, and rush on deck was the work of a moment 
with Jack. It was still dark, or, rather, it was still night; but the stars were so 
numerous, and shone so brilliantly, that it was possible to see right away to the 
horizon. Jack glanced hurriedly round, more than half expecting to see a craft of 
some sort at no great distance; or, failing that, broken water, indicative of a 
shoal. Nothing of the kind, however, was to be seen; but though no breakers 
were visible, he noticed that the water was curiously agitated, as though just 
subsiding from some violent commotion. At first he thought the ship must be in 
the midst of a violent tide-way, but on looking more closely at the surface of the 
water, he came to the conclusion that the agitation was not like that of a tide- 
ripple. What, then, could it be; and what was the explanation of the shock that 
had certainly startled him out of his sleep? While he was pondering over this 
question, a figure emerged from the companion-way, and Iris, hastily wrapped in 
a, dressing-gown, joined him. 

‘Oh, doctor! ‘ she exclaimed, ‘ what has happened? 

Is the ship stranded? 5 

‘No, 5 answered Jack; ‘she is still afloat, though my first impression was that we 
had struck on a reef. What has happened I really cannot say, but — 5 

Again the mysterious shock! The ship jarred violently, and was shaken from 
stem to stern; while all round, as far as the eye could reach, the water was 
suddenly agitated, with startling effect, for it burst in an instant into a brilliant 
phosphorescent glow, from its surface to, apparently, its utmost depths; while a 
tremulous. Ripple - each little wavelet carrying a crest of luminous foam - 
passed along the face of the sea from north-east to south-west. The whole thing 
suddenly became plain to Jack, and he exclaimed: 

‘I have it, Miss Hoard; we have experienced a shock of earthquake! 5 


‘A shock of earthquake! 5 echoed Iris; ‘oh, dear! that is rather alarming, is it not? 



Does that mean new danger for us, do you think? And, oh! doctor, look at the 
sky! what is going to happen?’ 

The tone of alarm in which she spoke was not altogether uncalled for, for a 
sudden and startling change had occurred in the aspect of the heavens. The stars 
had vanished as completely as though they had been swept from the firmament; 
the gentle breeze that had been stirring a minute before was stilled; the darkness 
was so profound as to be actually oppressive, and a low but distinctly audible, 
though utterly undescribable, sound arose around them as the sea throbbed and 
palpitated from its recent agitation. Suddenly a whale - his whole shape and 
huge proportions vividly revealed by the phosphorescent glow about him - rose 
close to the ship, and, spouting violently, began to swim slowly in a circle, 
emitting, as he did so, a low, moaning sound, distinctly indicative of uneasiness 
and terror. For a minute or two the creature continued this, swimming in a circle 
of about a hundred yards in diameter, his course frequently bringing him close 
alongside; then without any apparent incentive, he suddenly rushed away, at 
headlong speed, toward the south-west, bellowing loudly as he went, and leaving 
a long, fiery wake behind him. The attention of the two watchers being thus 
released from the whale, they had an opportunity to observe that there were other 
denizens of the deep who appeared to be experiencing the same uneasiness that 
had evidently affected the whale; for, look where they would, the sea all round 
the ship was lighted up with swift-moving shapes, gliding aimlessly here and 
there in manifest alarm. A shudder of horror thrilled through them both, and Iris 
quite unconsciously seized Jack’s arm and clung to it, as he pointed out to her 
the forms of a whole school of sharks - delineated, like the whale, with startling 
distinctness, by the phosphorescent glow excited by their movements - darting 
hither and thither right beneath the ship’s bottom, and leaving a long trail of stars 
and swirling halos behind them. 

Meanwhile, the air grew hot and sultry as the breath of a furnace, until at length 
the pair, standing there in the thick oppressive darkness, waiting and watching 
for they knew not what, found themselves positively gasping for breath. Finally 
the catastrophe came; another shock of earthquake - of exceeding violence, and 
lasting long enough to churn the sea into a ghastly assemblage of leaping, 
surging, fiery billows - shook the ship from her keel up with a concussion so 
tremendous that Jack and Iris were both flung to the deck; and then, away to the 
north-east, there was a sudden glare of ruddy light like the flash from the mouth 



of a Titanic cannon, followed by a rumbling roar, and the whole sea glowed 
crimson in the light of the torrent of flame and molten lava and incandescent 
rock that soared skyward from a spot some six miles away. A huge column of 
ruddy smoke instantly formed above the spot, and out of it glanced and flashed a 
continuous discharge of vivid lightning, blue and white, green and red, 
accompanied by a roar and crash of thunder that was positively deafening. 

And then the winds of heaven broke loose, and stormed and rioted, sweeping 
over the face of the ocean with hurricane force as they rushed to take part in the 
terrific commotion created by the outburst of the submarine volcano. The ship 
was heading straight for the dreadful spot when the first fell gust caught her, and 
in an instant she was rushing headlong toward it at a speed of fully nine knots, 
notwithstanding the very small amount of canvas she showed. Jack fortunately 
took in the whole situation, and fully realized the awful extent of their peril at 
once, and, springing to his feet, dragged Iris to the companion and shouted to her 
to go below out of harm’s way; then, dashing aft to the wheel, he threw his 
whole strength into the effort and succeeded in jamming the helm hard a- 
starboard. By a lucky chance the head sheets were already trimmed over to 
starboard, so that when presently the ship staggered round, with her head to the 
northward, Jack had nothing to do but to keep her by the wind, which he 
continued to do for the two longest and most dreadful hours of his life. But the 
Fair Rosamond was saved, for though she drifted to leeward toward the roaring 
hell of flame with sickening speed, she also forged ahead, and that sufficiently to 
hold her at a safe distance until the eruption ceased as suddenly as it had broken 
out. 

With the cessation of activity on the part of this extraordinary and brief-lived 
volcano, the wind moderated, the atmosphere cleared, and the sun made his 
appearance, being then about an hour high. This was an agreeable and most 
welcome change to Jack, whose nerves had been no less severely tried than his 
thews and sinews in his two hours’ battle for the safety of the ship. The light of 
day, too, revealed the full extent of the peril through which the Fair Rosamond 
had passed, and disclosed the exceeding narrowness of her escape. For at a 
distance of less than two miles to leeward there lay a low rocky island, some six 
miles long, by about the same breadth, with long straggling reefs projecting from 
it here and there far into the sea, one of which lay .not half a mile astern of the 
ship, showing that she must have weathered its outer extremity by the narrowest 



hair’s-breadth. The centre of the island was its highest point, rising perhaps a 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea; it was cone-shaped, and was 
undoubtedly the crater of the volcano, for heavy clouds of dark smoke still 
curled upward from it. Although the ship was to windward of the volcano, there 
was a distinct odour of sulphur in the atmosphere, while the sea for miles in 
every direction was covered with pumice-stone. 

Jack took all his meals on deck that day, never leaving the wheel for an instant, 
except to attend to Ned, until long after sunset, when the wind veered round to 
its former quarter, rendering it possible to heave-to the ship for the night without 
any risk of her drifting ashore on the volcanic island. 

The eruption, brief as it was - or, possibly, some other cause - seemed to have 
unsettled the weather, for about midnight it began to breeze up again, and when 
Jack went on deck next morning it was blowing quite fresh, with a murky 
overcast sky and every appearance of a return of bad weather. There was 
nothing, however, to be done but to abide the issue, for Jack had already 
accomplished as much as it was possible for him to do single-handed. Luckily 
the ship proved to be as tight as a bottle, a spell of five minutes daily at the 
pumps causing them to suck. And since she had been pumped out dry Jack had 
observed a sensible increase in the buoyancy of her motion, so that as long as no 
lee-shore appeared in sight and his canvas kept company with its bolt-ropes, he 
had no very serious misgivings as to the result of a gale. The wind still continued 
to blow obstinately from the south-east, however; so when at mid-day it became 
apparent that they were doomed to another spell of bad weather, Jack simply 
hove-to the ship and retired below to rest and solace himself in Iris’s society. 

It was rather remarkable, Jack thought, that since leaving the Juliet he had never 
sighted a single ship save this poor dismantled barque upon which he had found 
refuge and comparative safety. He attributed it, no doubt rightly, to the fact that 
the hulk had drifted out of the usual track of ships; but this monotony of solitude 
was at length to be broken in upon, for as Iris and he went on deck that evening 
to watch the sunset and prognosticate from its aspect what were their prospects 
for the coming night, they had the mortification of discovering that they had 
been passed - probably at no very great distance - by a large square-rigged 
vessel that, when they sighted her, was some twelve miles distant on the Fair 
Rosamond’s larboard quarter. And now it suddenly occurred to Jack that in one 
thing he had been unpardonably remiss: in the excitement and interest of 



witnessing the terrific manifestation of nature’s power that had interrupted his 
repose on the previous night, with the fatigue following upon his struggle for the 
safety of the ship, he had that morning omitted - or, rather, forgotten - to hoist 
the signal of distress that he had hitherto daily kept flying in accordance with 
one of Ned’s many suggestions. If, therefore, those on board the passing ship had 
sighted the disabled barque - of which, however, Jack was doubtful - they 
would conclude that she was either not in need of assistance or that she was 
abandoned, and the weather was already too boisterous to encourage a seemingly 
needless investigation as to which of these two might be the case. It was too late 
now to rectify the mistake, but Jack was determined it should not occur again; 
the more so as it now seemed probable that they were once more in the vicinity 
of an ocean thoroughfare. 

The sunset they had gone on deck to witness proved to be a very gorgeous affair, 
with plenty of green, and crimson, and purple dashed across the sky; but it was 
not by any means a reassuring sunset: quite the contrary; it had a wild and 
stormy aspect about it, that not even the veriest tyro could have misread: it 
promised wind, and plenty of it. And the night that succeeded most abundantly 
fulfilled this promise. By midnight it was blowing a whole gale, with a very 
steep, mountainous sea; and matters were getting to look serious enough to 
impel Jack to remain on deck for the night on watch. It was well that he did so, 
for, somewhere between three and four o’clock next morning, the wind suddenly 
dropped for a moment, and then, flying round from the south-west, began to 
blow with all the force of a hurricane. In an instant the Fair Rosamond’s sails, 
such as they were, were split to ribbons and blown out of the bolt ropes, and the 
ship at once fell off into the trough of the sea, rolling so terrifically that Jack 
really thought every lurch would be her last, and that she would roll bottom up. 

He was in the utmost danger, for the bulwarks had all been swept away in the 
first catastrophe, and there was nothing whatever to prevent him from going 
overboard should he lose his footing. Moreover, the sea was now deluging the 
decks fore and aft at every roll of the ship. The safest place on deck seemed to be 
right aft, for there was the wheel to cling to; and thither Jack wended his way in 
a series of short rushes during the brief intervals that the ship was on a 
comparatively even keel, sinking on his hands and knees to steady himself when 
the inclination of the deck grew so steep as to render standing an impossibility. 
Arrived at the wheel, he put it hard up, in the hope that the ship would pay off 



and scud before the gale, which she eventually did, greatly to Jack’s relief, for he 
felt certain that she must otherwise have foundered. Even as it was, with no 
canvas set and all her top-hamper gone, it was exceedingly difficult to keep her 
from broaching-to, and she moved so sluggishly that she was continually being 
overtaken by the seas, and more or less severely pooped. This was, of course, 
another source of danger to poor Jack, who was frequently submerged, and had 
to cling to the wheel for dear life whenever a sea broke on board. 

This state of things continued for a full hour or more, when, to Jack’s mingled 
dismay and relief, he made out a figure approaching him through the gloom, and 
Iris’s voice said: 

‘Oh, doctor! is not this dreadful? I stayed in my cabin as long as I could, but at 
last I could endure it no longer, and felt that I must come on deck and learn the 
worst. Do you think the ship can possibly live through this?’ 

‘She will now that you have come to help me,’ answered Jack cheerily. ‘ Go 
below at once, please, and find a bag - any sort will do that will allow oil to soak 
through it - pour a gallon or two of oil into it - Ned can doubtless tell you where 
to find some - tie up the mouth securely, and bring the bag to me as quickly as 
possible.’ 

Iris hurried away at once, fully comprehending Jack’s project, though she had 
never seen it tried before; and in about ten minutes she returned, bearing a 
seaman’s canvas clothes-bag about half full of oil. The oil had moistened the 
outer surface of the bag, hut that was all. 

‘Thank you very much,’ said Jack, seizing the bag and securely fastening the 
neck of it to the end of a long line he had contrived to get hold of in the interim. 
‘Now a needle, if you please.’ 

Iris promptly produced a needle from the bosom of her dress, and Jack at once 
began to puncture the bag all over with it. Small as were the holes, they were 
sufficient, and in less than a minute the canvas was coated with a film of oil. 

‘Now we will practically test the effect of oil on the troubled waters,’ exclaimed 
Jack, raising the bag and flinging it over the taffrail just as a huge sea came 
careering after them, with its frowning, foamy crest towering some seven or 



eight feet above the level of the rail. ‘Hun for your life!’ exclaimed Jack, as he 
gripped the wheel afresh —’ run for your life, and do not come on deck again so 
long as these seas continue to break on board!’ 

Iris fled lightly away, and secured refuge in the companion-way, from which 
sheltered position she watched with intense anxiety to see the sea break on 
board. 

But it did nothing of the sort. When Jack dropped his oil-bag overboard, it 
drifted astern to the full extent of the rope that he had paid out, spreading a broad 
film of oil over the surface of the water as it floated, and then went dragging 
after the ship, leaving a narrow but widening trail of oil behind it. The huge 
billow that had caused Jack so much alarm came sweeping grandly along, with a 
menacing aspect that was truly formidable, until it reached the oil-film; then its 
menacing aspect disappeared, the foamy, overhanging crest vanished, and the 
liquid mountain slid underneath the ship, tossing her high in air indeed, but 
without throwing a single drop of water in upon her deck. The experiment was a 
triumphant success, and from that moment the Fair Rosamond shipped no more 
seas. 

At length, to Jack’s relief, the day began to break. That is to say, the shapes of 
the clouds began to reveal themselves aloft, and gradually became increasingly 
distinct; then the lower masts and the few spars that remained to the ship stole 
out of the blackness, one after another, and projected themselves with growing 
sharpness against the gray-black sky; then the rigging and cordage of the ship 
appeared, and, finally, the details of the entire fabric became manifest. 

That, however, was not all that the new day revealed. As the reluctant dawn 
grew and spread by imperceptible degrees along the horizon, Jack gradually 
became aware of a dark shadow ahead that, sharpening in outline as the darkness 
sullenly gave way, at length stood revealed as unmistakable land! - a long 
stretch of bold, precipitous rocky coast, with the fleecy foam leaping high up the 
face of it, and a mountainous district beyond it, inland. 

Here was a predicament indeed! A dismantled ship, with her small remnant of 
canvas blown to ribbons, scudding before a heavy gale, with a lee-shore some 
seven or eight miles ahead, and only one capable man on board! What was to be 
done? It appeared to Jack that nothing could be done to save the ship; her 



destruction seemed inevitable. In his dismay and perplexity he shouted to Iris - 
calling her, in his perturbation, by her Christian name - to relieve him at the 
wheel while he went below to hold a hasty consultation with Ned. 

'Land in sight! a lee shore, and this gale blowin’ ?’ exclaimed the latter 
anxiously, when Jack had briefly explained the situation to him; ‘ I must go on 
deck, sir, if only to have a chance for my life when the poor old barkie strikes. I 
think, if you’ll only let me lean on you, doctor, I might somehow manage to hop 
or crawl upon deck. Lord save us! but this is an awful business; and to think of 
that poor young creatur’ bein’ drowned after weatherin’ matters out all this 
while! But perhaps, between us, we might manage to get her ashore alive a’ter 
all; let me go on deck, sir, and see what things looks like.’ 

The poor old fellow scrambled out of his berth and held out his arm for the 
support of Jack’s shoulder; but Jack was something of an athlete; and, lifting 
Ned in his arms, he managed, not altogether without difficulty, to carry him on 
deck, without injury to his broken limb, and deposited him safely on the wheel 
grating, abaft, from which a good view ahead might be obtained. 

Iris, meanwhile, not knowing what else to do, had confined her efforts to 
keeping the ship from broaching to, in which attempt she had, so far, been 
successful, although the task was a difficult one, and a frightful tax upon her 
womanly strength. Having placed Ned in safety upon the grating, Jack hastened 
to release her from her arduous labours; and the trio forthwith began to discuss 
the situation. 

The day had by this time fully broken; and the ship having in the meantime 
considerably decreased her distance from the land, the tme character of the coast 
they were running in upon stood revealed with tolerable distinctness. That the 
land was of considerable extent was evident, for the coast-line stretched away to 
the north and south, far as the eye could see. There was a rocky shore here and 
there, from which the ground sloped more or less steeply up; but, for the most 
part, the shore-line appeared to consist of precipitous, rocky cliffs, descending 
sheer into the sea, with a fringe of sharp jagged rocks along their bases, and deep 
water close alongside - precisely the kind of coast upon which a ship goes to 
pieces within five minutes after she first strikes, while her crew are pounded to 
death upon the rocks which they cannot climb. The whole face of the country 
seemed densely wooded; and when the ship had swept close enough in for the 



character of the vegetation to be distinguished, it was seen that cocoanut and 
other palms flourished in exceeding abundance; but of anything in the slightest 
degree resembling a human habitation there was no sign. 

‘Well,’ said Ned, when he had taken a good long look at the land, ‘we’re booked 
this time, and no mistake! we’re bound to go ashore; nothing short of a miracle 
can prevent us: and the only p’int to decide now is, where to beach her so’s to 
get the best chance of savin’ ourselves. Miss Iris, get the glass, my dearie, and 
see if you can make out e’er a thing like a strip of sandy beach anywheres about 
ahead of us. If the ship touches them rocks we may say good-bye to this world!’ 

Iris, pale as death, but perfectly calm and collected, ran to the companion-way, 
where the ship’s telescope always hung in beckets ready to hand, and fetched the 
instrument; while Jack, for his part, strained his eyes in a vain endeavour to 
discover anything of the sort mentioned by Ned. The telescope was adjusted, and 
Iris applied it to her eye. For a minute or two a breathless silence prevailed; but 
at length she dropped the instrument with a sigh, and said: 

‘As far as I can see there is not a particle of sand on the entire island - unless, 
indeed, it should happen to be behind that point.’ 

"P’int, my dearie? P’int? ‘What p’int do you mean?’ exclaimed Ned excitedly, 
straining his gaze shoreward, and shading his eyes with his left hand. 

Iris looked puzzled. ‘I cannot make it out now,’ she said; ‘but through the 
telescope I certainly saw what I took to be a low point jutting into the sea right 
ahead. Take the instrument, doctor, and see if you can find it; I will steer, 
meanwhile.’ 

Jack at once surrendered the wheel to her, and took the telescope in his hand. For 
a few moments he remained silent, peering anxiously through the tube; then his 
features suddenly relaxed, and he exclaimed excitedly: 

‘There - yes; I have it, sure enough: there is a point projecting into the sea, right 
ahead! I can see it quite distinctly now; it terminates in a long reef of rocks, 
inside of which there appears to be smooth water. Why, it must be a sort of bay, 
or cove; and that, surely, is the spot where we ought to beach the ship. Eh, Ned?’ 



‘Surely, sir, surely,’ answered Ned. ‘But are you sartain of what you say, sir?’ 


‘Quite certain!’ asserted Jack confidently, with the telescope still glued to his 
eye. ‘Yes; there is no mistake about it: there is a cove, or bay, of some sort right 
ahead; and - yes - I can now make out what looks like a sandy beach beyond the 
rocks.’ 

‘Then, in God’s name, head the ship for it!’ exclaimed Ned fervently. ‘It’s our 
only chance, sir, for if we miss it and strike among them rocks, we shall be food 
for the fishes in half an hour’s time!’ 

Jack turned to take the wheel again, but Iris waved him imperiously away, 
exclaiming, 

‘No, no! I will continue to steer; and you, now that you have found the bay, must 
never take your eyes off it, but direct me and act as pilot until we are safely 
within the shelter of the reef, and can see clearly what is best to be done. Now, 
please look, and tell me whether the ship is heading right.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ assented Ned; ‘you are quite right, missie - that is the best plan. 
How’s she headin’ now, doctor?’ 

‘Starboard a trifle,’ ordered Jack, with his eye again at the telescope. ‘ So—o; 
steady as you go! Do you see that very large, dark-foliaged tree about half-way 
up the hill-side, Miss Iris? Well, steer for that, and we shall handsomely clear the 
reef, with about half a cable’s length to spare, and still be far enough to the 
southward to fetch the sandy beach. There! that will do splendidly; keep her at 
that.’ 

The ship was by this time within a mile and a half of the shore, and presently Iris 
exclaimed that she could see the reef with the naked eye. At the same moment 
Ned also caught sight of it, whereupon, as there was no further need of peering 
through the telescope, Jack resigned it to Iris, and relieved her at the wheel. 

The details of the shore-line were now becoming increasingly distinct with the 
passage of every moment, and the trio were watching it with an interest that 
grew more anxious with every fathom traversed by the ship. Suddenly Ned cried 
out: 



‘Don’t it strike you, doctor, that the land behind that bluff there falls back a good 
ways in’ard from the beach, in a manner of speakin’?’ 

‘I was on the point of making the same remark,’ answered Jack. ‘Ned,’ he 
continued, still gazing anxiously shoreward, ‘shall I tell you what I think? I 
believe there is a river, or a deep indentation of the land of some sort beyond that 
bluff; and if it is so, we are saved, my good fellow.’ 

‘It looks like it; it do, indeed, sir,’ answered Ned. ‘But we mustn’t make too sure, 
as yet, for fear of a disapp’intment.’ And he glanced meaningly toward Iris. 

Suddenly a slight break occurred in the murky darkness of the heavens, and a 
shaft of watery sunlight streamed momentarily down upon the scene. It was gone 
again as quickly as it had come; but it was enough, for it lighted up the land in 
such a way as to show conclusively that there was a wide gap, or indentation, in 
the shore behind the bluff to which Ned had referred; and the sheen of water was 
seen within it. 

‘God be thanked!’ ejaculated Ned devoutly; ‘there is a harbour of some sort 
ahead there; and if we can only get into it - if there’s water enough to float the 
ship - we are saved! ’ 

Avery few minutes would decide the matter now. That there was a river, or gulf, 
or deep bay ahead, there could be no manner of doubt; and the nearer the ship 
approached the entrance, the more promising became the aspect of affairs. The 
sea was breaking furiously all along the shore, and boiling and foaming about 
the reef in a manner that made one’s heart quail to look at; but there was a good 
wide space of unbroken - and, therefore, deep - water between its outer 
extremity and the beach beyond; and inside the reef itself, which evidently acted 
as a breakwater, the water was almost smooth. 

At length the ship, steered by Jack, went surging past the end of the reef; and the 
inlet, which appeared to be of considerable extent, became clearly visible. Jack 
gently ported his helm, and the Fair Rosamond gradually swung round until she 
was heading straight up the harbour. She was no sooner fairly under the lee of 
the reef than she was in quiet water; but the wind being well abaft the beam, and 
blowing heavily, her speed seemed to increase rather than diminish, and she 
went sweeping toward the haven at a speed of fully eight knots. The bluff on the 



starboard hand rose steeply from the rocky beach at its junction with the root of 
the reef, to a height of somewhere about one hundred and twenty feet, from 
which it sloped gradually upward as the ridge trended inland, until it united with 
and became one of the spurs of a chain of lofty hills, whose bases were on the 
one side washed by the open sea, and on the other by the placid waters of the 
magnificent land-locked harbour upon which the eyes of our storm-tossed 
adventurers now delightedly gazed. Opposite the bluff on the starboard side was 
another, on the port hand, the two together forming the mouth proper of the 
harbour. But the bluff on the port band was fully twice as high as its fellow, and 
its inner shore-line trending sharply away to the northward and eastward, it 
afforded such perfect shelter from the gale then blowing that the surface of the 
water under its lee, for the width of fully one thousand feet or so, was absolutely 
glassy calm; further out, the surface showed a slight but ever increasing ruffling 
by the breeze, while at the eastern extremity, or bottom of the harbour, there was 
what would be, for a boat, quite a choppy sea. 

Ned, whose experienced eye took in the salient features of the place at a glance, 
at once recognised the most suitable spot for berthing the ship, and exclaimed 
eagerly: 

‘Now, sir, starboard hard, and shove her ashore under the lee of this here bluff. 
Nothing can hurt her there; and if the ground only happens to be soft - and it 
looks like it - the old barkie will last for years.’ 

Jack promptly did as he was bidden, and the ship, still with good way upon her, 
swept round with her head to the northward. She was still forging ahead, and 
swinging round toward the shore, when Iris called attention to the fact that if the 
ship could only he carried past a slightly projecting point two or three hundred 
yards further on, there was a stretch of beautiful white, soft-looking sand upon 
which she might be beached. Nothing could be better than this; so, Ned 
assenting, Jack steadied his helm for a few minutes, and then put it hard over to 
starboard once more, with the result that the ship glided past the point and, with 
ever-decreasing momentum, slid gently into the bay, until she finally brought up 
on the beach so easily and softly, and so perfectly without shock or jar, that it 
was a minute or two before the trio could be certain that she really was touching 
the ground. 


‘Ha! she’s fast!’ ejaculated Ned fervently. ‘Well,’ he continued, ‘ here we are, 



safe and sound, in the finest harbour these old eyes of mine ever looked upon - 
thank God for all His mercies! - and we may go ashore as soon as we like 
without wettin’ so much as the soles of our feet, and an hour ago I wouldn’t have 
give the toss-up of a brass farden for my chance of life. ‘Well, sir, and missie, 
here we are in a sort of a paradise, I call it; and here we shall have to stay until 
we’re took off. And I don’t know how it may be with you two youngsters, but 
for an old man like me, I should say that stayin’ here won’t be no great matter of 
a hardship. With every inch of sile covered as it is with green stuff, I should 
think ‘twould be no very hard matter to find plenty to eat and drink. Look at 
these here cocoanuts, for instance; there’s grub enough in them trees all along 
the shore here to keep we three alive until we was as old as Methusalem. And as 
for climate, it’s warm enough to give us no trouble about the matter of clothes, 
while up among them hills it’s sure to be healthy. So thank God again, I says, for 
all His mercies. 

‘And now, doctor, to business. This ship bein’ cast away and we in her, she and 
all that’s in her is ours, in a manner of speakin’; we’ve a right to make use of her 
and everything in her for the preservation of our lives, so we must take care of 
her. Now, sir, she’s safe enough for the present, but she took the ground so easy 
that she may drift off again if there’s any great rise and fall of tide - which, 
however, ain’t very likely, by the looks of it. But we mustn’t run no risks; so, if 
you’ll excuse me, sir, I’d adwise that you lower your boat into the water, and run 
away a warp or two to them cocoanut trees, so’s to make everything secure. 
You’ll find plenty of line stowed away in the after-hatch, if you don’t mind the 
trouble of gettin’ of it out.’ 

The importance of this advice was evident; so while Iris hurried away to the 
galley to prepare the breakfast that had hitherto been forgotten, Jack busied 
himself in lowering his boat into the water, getting up warps, and running them 
away ashore, so that by the time that the somewhat belated breakfast was ready 
the ship was securely moored, head and stern, to the shore, beyond all risk of 
drifting away by any mere ordinary accident. 



CHAPTER X. JACK GOES UPON AN EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION. 


Ned’s eulogistic remarks recorded in the preceding chapter respecting the 
character of the place whither fortune had conducted them were certainly not 
entirely without justification, as Jack admitted when he had leisure to 
deliberately inspect their surroundings. Where they were it was quite impossible 
even to conjecture; but Jack thought the magnificent country upon which his 
eyes rested might possibly be a portion of Java, or some island in its vicinity. If 
the latter, the island must be of considerable extent, for, looking inland, range 
after range of hills was visible, each towering above its nearer neighbour, until in 
the extreme distance - probably fifty miles away - the heights attained to quite 
the dignity and importance of mountains. That the country was fertile was 
evident at a glance; and if the artistic tastes of the castaways craved 
picturesqueness of scenery, they would have had to travel far before they would 
find any to equal that by which they were then surrounded. 

The harbour in which had terminated their aimless wanderings was roughly 
circular in shape, about four miles in diameter, with its entrance at the extreme 
western point of its circumference. It was a magnificent basin, entirely land¬ 
locked, and encompassed by hills, those on its western side being comparatively 
low bluffs, jutting spur-like out from the noble range which backed it on the 
northern, eastern, and southern sides. Its shores along the north-western and 
south-western quadrants were rocky and precipitous, the former having a long 
stretch of rocky beach, and a group of four lofty and very remarkable sandstone 
rocks outlying from a projecting point. Round from north to east and thence to 
south, however, the hills sloped gently down to the water’s edge, with here and 
there strips of dazzling white sandy beach, in some places of very considerable 
extent. And wherever this sandy beach occurred, there, along its inner margin, 
stretched an endless grove of cocoanut palms, their gracefully curved trunks all 
stretching outward toward the salt water, as if the sea-breeze was to them - as 
perhaps it was - the very breath of life. 

As the trio sat that morning at the breakfast-table - for, being out of his bunk, 
Ned resolutely declined to go back to it - their conversation was, naturally 
enough, wholly upon the subject of their future prospects. And upon this Ned 
had a great deal to say. 



‘Now/ he began, ‘the first thing we have to do is to remember that our lives have 
been spared, and to be lastin’ly thankful therefor. The next is, here we are, in a 
place we don’t know the name of nor whereabouts it is - and I want you to 
remember them two facts, because they’re important; we don’t know where we 
are - but paradise itself couldn’t, to my mind, be much beautifuller than this here 
spot; and while we’re here we shall have - like Adam and Eve in the Garden - to 
shift for ourselves. We’ve got a ship of three hundred and twenty-nine tons 
register, and she’s fairly sound in her hull. But her upper works is all gone, and 
so is all her top-hamper above her lower-mast-heads. Moreover, there’s only two 
men of us and one woman - a sweet pretty creatur’ she is, but still only a 
woman, and therefore not able to do a man’s work. Then one of the men has got 
a broken leg, and can’t hobble about on crutches yet, let alone do any work. 

Now, if we had our full crew aboard here, includin’ the carpenter, I make no 
doubt but what we might find in them woods yonder the necessary spars to put 
the hooker all a-taunto again; when we could purceed upon our v’yage, and, if 
all went well, eventooally arrive at our destination - a trifle late, maybe, but 
nothin’ very much out of the way. But then, you see, we haven’t our full crew - 
we’ve only the two men and one woman aforementioned - and that bein’ the 
case, the question we have to decide is, first, can we refit this here ship? and 
next, if we can, shall we a’terwards be able to carry her to her destination, or 
anywheres where we can find a crew to help us take her there? Now, I don’t 
know how it may strike you, doctor, or you, missie, hut to a poor ignorant 
sailorman like me it looks no fool of a job for two men - one of ‘em with a 
broken leg - to refit such a ship as this: to me it don’t seem possible for us to do 
it. And, if we could, it wouldn’t be safe for us, short-handed as we are, to take 
her out to sea again. What do you say to it, doctor?’ 

Jack ruefully remarked that he could do nothing but admit the truth and 
reasonableness of Ned’s remarks. 

‘Very good, then,’ resumed the old fellow, ‘that bein’ the state of the case, we 
must either make up our minds to stay here for the rest of our lives - or until a 
ship comes along and takes us off - or we must try to contrive a means of gettin’ 
from here to some civilized place; such, for instance, as buildin’ a craft that’ll 
carry us all in safety across the stormy ocean, yet small enough for you and me 
to handle. Your boat, now, doctor, is a purty little thing - a rery purty little thing, 
and, as you’ve told us, she lived through the same gale of wind that landed us in 



this mess - but she ain’t big enough for three; why, a week of exposure in her ‘d 
kill Miss Iris there, it would. But perhaps, by-and-by, when this here leg of mine 
has made a good strong splice of it, we may be able between us to knock up 
something a trifle larger, but after the same model - say, a craft of fifteen or 
twenty tons or so - and then, away we can go again, as merry as so many 
crickets; and the first ship we falls in with £ d either give us a passage or tell us 
the course and distance to the nearest civilized port. But that means havin’ to 
stay here for a good long spell; so the best thing we can do is to settle down 
comfortable and make ourselves at home - build ourselves a house and plant a 
bit of a garden, and so on, you know. What I’d adwise, therefore, doctor, is that 
you should take a bit of a cmise about the place - go on a sort of explorin’ 
expedition, you know - to find out first, if there’s any natives likely to interfere 
with us, and next, the most pleasant and likely spot for us to settle down in for 
the time bein’.’ 

There was so much plain common-sense in Ned’s remarks that, though the 
prospect sketched out was anything but enticing, neither of his hearers had any 
amendment to propose; and after a little further conversation, in which it was 
decided that the ship should not be abandoned, save as a dernier ressort, Jack set 
about his preparations for the proposed expedition, his intention being to set out 
at daybreak next morning, should the weather mend sufficiently in the meantime, 
as Ned foretold it would. 

The old shellback’s prognostication was abundantly verified next morning, for 
when Jack went on deck just before dawn the gale had completely blown itself 
out, the wind had shifted and was blowing a moderate breeze from the north 
ward, and the weather was everything that could be desired. The change had, 
moreover, been a gradual one, affording tolerable assurance of immunity from a 
recurrence of bad weather, the transient gleam of sunshine that had flashed upon 
the waters of the harbour while the Fair Rosamond, was yet outside and 
scudding before the gale, having proved to be the forerunner and first indication 
of the improvement. Jack therefore set about the preparation of his early 
breakfast in a bright and cheerful frame of mind that was in nowise dampened 
when, shortly afterwards, the sun soared into a cloudless sky from behind the 
eastern hills and added the witchery of his dazzling radiance to a panorama, the 
magnificence and beauty of which Jack had never seen equalled. 


But the amateur explorer was not to be allowed to depart upon his mission with 



only such stimulus as is to be obtained from a breakfast prepared by 
inexperienced bachelor hands. Quiet and stealthy as had been Jack’s movements 
about the saloon prior to his appearance on deck, there was one who had heard 
them, and, knowing what they meant, was quite determined that this fine young 
fellow - who had come into her life like an animated ray of sunshine when that 
life was at its darkest - should not leave the ship for an uncertain period, upon a 
possibly perilous errand, lacking the comfort of her sweet womanly 
ministrations. The galley fire was therefore scarcely lighted when Iris put in an 
appearance upon the scene, and, half jestingly, half in earnest, peremptorily 
ordered Jack to vacate the nautical kitchen in her favour, the result being that, 
half an hour later, the young doctor found himself seated at the cabin table, with 
his lovely hostess vis-a-vis, enjoying a breakfast fit for the gods. And when, the 
meal over, and the last details of his preparations completed, he pushed off from 
the ship’s side, put up his helm and eased off his mainsheet, Iris was on deck to 
wish him a safe and prosperous journey and wave him a final farewell. 

Jack’s plan was to circumnavigate the spacious basin in which the Fair 
Rosamond had so opportunely found refuge, carefully examining its shores, and 
landing at suitable spots for the purpose of making short excursions inland, the 
chief objects of the expedition being, first, to ascertain, if possible, whether the 
country was inhabited, and, if so, whether the natives were likely to prove 
friendly or the reverse; and, secondly, what were the capabilities of the place for 
a somewhat lengthy sojourn. 

The breeze was northerly, and Jack, believing that it might shift at any moment, 
wisely determined to make a fair wind of it while it lasted. On pushing off from 
the ship, therefore, he squared away and headed his boat to the southward, 
crossing the entrance channel - about half a mile wide from bluff to bluff - and 
closely skirting the south-western and southern shores of the bay. These shores 
consisted for the most part of narrow strips of beach, sometimes rocky, 
sometimes of fine shingle, and occasionally of fine, smooth sand of a dazzling 
whiteness, interposing between the water’s edge and the bases of the steep 
declivities into which the mountain spur forming the southern arm of the bay 
was here broken. The country was everywhere densely wooded clear down to 
the water’s edge, save where the strips of sandy beach occurred, and here the 
vegetation terminated in a grove of cocoanut palms, thickly fringing the inner 
margin of the sand. Beyond them Jack caught glimpses of frequent clumps of 



banana and plantain trees, heavily laden with fruit in various stages of 
development, with mango and other fruit-bearing trees, interspersed with tall 
roseas and flower-bearing shrubs and trees ablaze with blossoms of every 
conceivable hue and tint, while orchid-like creepers, bearing flowers of fantastic 
form and equally fantastic colouring, could be seen hanging festooned from 
branch to branch and tree to tree in a bewildering and inextricable network and 
tangle of long slender stems and tendrils. But nowhere could Jack trace the 
slightest indication of man’s presence; and, indeed, the jungle-like vegetation 
appeared everywhere so dense that, seen from the boat, it seemed impossible for 
anything, save a monkey or a bird, to penetrate it. Wherever a strip of sand 
occurred Jack ran his boat in and landed, carefully examining the surface for 
'spoor'; but though he here and there detected the footprints of certain unknown 
animals, nowhere did he discover an imprint of the human foot. He, however, 
saw several monkeys, and tested the truth of the travellers’ tale that if you throw 
stones at them they will retaliate by throwing cocoanuts at your head. Jack was 
very desirous of securing a dozen or two of cocoanuts, but the monkeys had 
apparently had no opportunity of learning this trick from their fellows, for, 
instead of returning Jack’s fire in the desired manner, they simply ascended with 
marvellous agility to the treetops, and there sat grinning and chattering at him. 
He, however, succeeded in securing two or three magnificent bunches of 
bananas in perfect condition for cutting, together with a goodly supply of 
mangoes, custard-apples, sugar-apples, and several other varieties of fruit with 
the nature of which he was unacquainted, but which he concluded to be 
wholesome, from the fact that the monkeys were eating of them freely. 

As he approached the most southerly curve of the bay, Jack noticed that certain 
curves and undulations in the outline of the land seemed to project more boldly 
into the bay than others, and, still following the curve of the shore, he at length 
became convinced that the projection nearest him was detached from the 
mainland - was, in fact, an island. But so curiously did the contours of this 
island blend and coincide with those of the neighbouring land, that this 
discovery was not made until he was within a cable’s length or less of the 
channel between. This channel, varying from one to two cables’ lengths in width, 
he entered, and was immediately becalmed behind the island, which, like the 
adjacent land, was high, rising from an altitude of about one hundred and fifty 
feet at its western extremity to nearly twice that height at its eastern end. Its 
shores, like those of the contiguous land - from which it had all the appearance 



of having been rent by some mighty natural convulsion - were precipitous, 
rising almost sheer from the water’s edge for its whole length of about a mile, 
while its entire surface was densely covered with jungle, many of the trees and 
shrubs being flower-bearing and gay with variegated bloom. The channel in 
which Jack now found himself curved somewhat throughout its entire length, 
and rather sharply at the further extremity; arriving at which he rounded a bluff 
or headland on his starboard hand, and found himself in a lovely bay, about a 
mile in length by half that breadth, the entrance to which was completely masked 
by two other islands of about equal area with the one just passed. Like it, these 
other two islands were lofty, precipitous, and completely overgrown with the 
most luxuriant vegetation. 

The middle island was considerably more lofty than either of its fellows; and as 
Jack gazed upward at its towering summit, crowned with feathery bamboo and 
graceful palms swaying and bowing gently to the breeze, the fancy seized him to 
attempt an ascent of its perpendicular sides for the sake of the view he was 
convinced was to be had from that commanding elevation. He accordingly 
sheered the boat in alongside the cliffs, and began to peer about for a landing- 
place. There appeared to be deep water right up alongside the rock everywhere; 
but presently he discovered a spot where, in a miniature basin - just large 
enough to take the boat - formed by some huge rocks that had apparently 
become detached from the island, a steep path, or, rather, a rough, natural 
stairway, seemed to promise the means of ascent; and, securing his boat, he 
scrambled ashore and made the attempt. Aided by the long, tough, pliant stems 
of the numerous creepers that flourished among the interstices of the rocks, he 
found the task considerably easier and less dangerous than he had expected, and 
after some twenty minutes of breathless exertion his efforts were crowned with 
success, and he found himself on the summit of the island. The jungle, however, 
proved to be so dense as to utterly preclude the possibility of obtaining anything 
like a view; but, not to be beaten, Jack selected a tree that looked fairly easy to 
climb, and, with some loss of shin-leather and more damage to his clothing, at 
length contrived to raise himself above the level of the undergrowth. The sight 
that greeted his delighted eyes proved ample reward for all his exertions, for 
Jack now found himself on the most commanding height along the entire shore 
of the harbour, the complete basin of which lay spread out before him almost 
like a map, while away to the north-west he could see, over and between the two 
bluffs guarding the entrance of the harbour, right out to sea. Behind him lay the 



small, sheltered bay already mentioned; and from his present commanding 
situation Jack was able to see that, while its waters were fairly deep, the bottom 
was smooth and sandy, entirely clear of sunken rocks, and promising the 
snuggest of anchorage-a perfect berth for the Fair Rosemond; he thought, if she 
could only be brought there. But what interested him and aroused his curiosity 
the most was the discovery that a river, apparently of some importance, emptied 
itself into the harbour at its south-eastern extremity. Its mouth was masked by 
the third or easternmost island of the group from one of which Jack was now 
taking his observations; but its banks sloped upward so gently, and Jack’s ‘coign 
of vantage’ was so commanding, that he was able to see not only the whole of 
the first and second bends, but also a considerable portion of the third, and the 
prospect looked so tempting that he resolved to push his exploration for at least a 
few miles up the stream. 

‘If only the ship could be brought across and anchored in this snug little bay, the 
crest of this island would afford a capital site for a dwelling. Magnificent 
prospect, and deliciously cool, salubrious air up here,’ muttered Jack, as he 
slowly made his way down the trunk of the tree, preparatory to returning to his 
boat. 

And therein Jack displayed his good taste; for, apart from the glorious prospect 
of sea, harbour, river, hill and dale that was to be obtained from that elevated 
position, and apart, too, from the cool, refreshing, gentle breeze that came softly 
in from the sea, the place was simply a natural garden, so luxuriantly did 
flowering trees and plants and shrubs flourish not only on the summit, but also 
on the precipitous sides of the island; while birds innumerable, most of them of 
beautiful plumage, and some of them charming songsters, seemed to have 
selected the spot as their favoured habitat. 

Resuming his voyage, Jack passed up the channel behind the group of islands - 
into which the river discharged itself so directly that it might almost be regarded 
as a portion of the river itself - and entered the stream; a lucky shot from his 
rifle-barrel bowling over a noble flamingo that, one of a large flock, was feeding 
on a shallow close to the river mouth. To Jack’s surprise, the birds did not take to 
flight at the report of the weapon; nor did they even when he landed to secure his 
prize; they simply walked away a yard or two, and then stood looking at him in 
evident curiosity, but without the slightest manifestation of fear. 



‘Urn!’ muttered Jack, as he observed this strange behaviour on the part of the 
birds; ‘that seems to indicate that the genus homo is comparatively unknown in 
this part of the world. And so much the less seems our chance of being rescued 
from our present position by a passing vessel.’ 

On his port hand, as Jack entered the river, the land rose to an altitude of perhaps 
three hundred feet, in the form of a rocky bluff, or projecting spur, from the 
chain of encircling hills; but some two miles further on, where the bend of the 
river changed, as also on his starboard hand, the shores rose in a gentle ascent on 
either hand toward the first ridge of the hills - which Jack now saw were 
considerably more lofty than he had at first supposed, and quite attained to the 
dignity of mountains. On these river slopes the country was considerably more 
open than it was along the shores of the great bay, or harbour, the dense jungly 
growth giving place, to a great extent, to gently undulating, grassy meads, 
thickly interspersed with noble forest trees - the general aspect of the country 
hereabouts being strongly park-like. Herds of antelopes of several different 
species were to be seen quietly grazing here and there beneath the shade of the 
giant trees; while pea-fowl, guinea-fowl and other game-like birds strutted in the 
long grass, or flew from bough to bough. The sight of these birds somehow 
reminded Jack that the luncheon-hour was at hand, and hauling up his boat 
against a grassy bank, and securing her there, he soon succeeded in bringing 
down a superb golden pheasant - a perfectly gorgeous creature, with a royal-blue 
head, crimson beak and legs, and plumage that looked as if it had been richly 
gilded all over. This bird he skinned, intending to present the skin, with its 
splendid plumage, to Iris; and then, trussing the carcase, he soon had it roasting 
over the embers of a wood fire, the smoke of which exhaled a delightful odour of 
cinnamon. 

‘Upon my word,’ mused Jack, as, a little later, he reclined upon the soft, 
odoriferous turf, discussing his lunch with marvellous appetite, ‘ I am beginning 
to think that Ned was not far wrong in designating this place a paradise; it 
approaches uncommonly near to my ideal of Eden, and with a charming Eve for 
a companion ‘- here Jack somehow thought of Iris a man might contrive to 
make existence distinctly pleasant.’ 

The place, charming as it was, proved, however, to be not without its drawbacks; 
for, as in the original Eden, so here the serpent had contrived to introduce 
himself, a very handsomely marked, but exceedingly wicked-looking snake, with 



a heart-shaped, venomous-looking head, appearing among the long grass, and 
seeming disposed to dispute Jack’s passage, when at length he began to saunter 
back to his boat. A charge of buck-shot, however, blew the venomous-looking 
head to pieces, and Jack passed on, with his views as to the delights of a 
residence in that region slightly modified. 

He had not long resumed his journey, and was approaching the first bend in the 
river - at which point the stream narrowed to a width of little more than two 
hundred yards - when he was further enlightened as to the nature of some of the 
inhabitants of this beautiful country. A herd of antelopes were quietly grazing, at 
no great distance from him, when suddenly the buck that appeared to be the 
leader of the herd threw up his head, and appeared to be sniffing the air 
suspiciously. He was not more than three hundred yards distant, and presented so 
tempting a target for a rifle-shot that Jack instinctively raised his double-barrel to 
his shoulder, and cocking the rifle-barrel - the right-hand barrel was a smooth 
bore - took a long, steady aim at the graceful creature. His finger was already 
beginning to press upon the trigger, when, with a low, snarling roar, a large black 
animal, shaped like a tiger, launched itself out from among the long grass, and, 
with a leap that fairly astounded Jack, landed fair and square upon the back of 
the buck. As its cruel claws sunk deeply into the quivering flesh of its terrified 
victim, one graceful, muscular paw was outstretched, and before even the 
wretched animal had sunk to the ground - so rapid were the movements of its 
foe - its neck was broken, and the long fangs were fastened in its throat. The 
remainder of the herd, that had stood as though petrified with terror while this 
rapid tragedy was taking place, now threw up their heads, and with a shrill, 
whistling snort of fear, bounded away with lightning speed, and were soon lost 
to view among the trees, leaving their leader to gasp out his life under the fangs 
of his cruel enemy. The creature - whatever it was - could be distinctly seen by 
Jack quaffing the blood from the throat of its victim, uttering low, savage growls 
the while; and it was but the work of a moment to cover the great cat-like head 
with his rifle-sight and pull the trigger. As the smoke drifted away, Jack saw that 
his shot had been successful - the long, lithe black form appearing in the air, in 
its death-spring, with head thrown back and claws out-stretched in mortal agony. 
Slipping another cartridge into his rifle-barrel, Jack sheered his boat in toward 
the shore, and landing, cautiously approached the blood-stained spot - on 
reaching which he found the antelope with still quivering limbs, and, stretched 
partly across it, the dead body of a magnificent black panther, with a bullet-hole 



right through its head. 


Jack was in ecstasies, as well he might be, at his success. This was the first head 
of big game that had ever fallen before his rifle; moreover, his quarry was a 
superb specimen of a rather rare animal. The skin, which, with the dexterity of a 
skilled anatomist and the delight of a keen sportsman, the young doctor promptly 
proceeded to secure, was in splendid condition, the spots - an exact pattern of 
the animal’s spoor - appearing like dead-black velvet patches upon the otherwise 
glossy and satin-like texture of the fur. 

The skin secured, Jack conveyed it and the carcase of the antelope to his boat 
and resumed his journey. He proceeded up stream a further distance of some two 
miles, passing on his way two picturesque-looking islands situated close together 
about half way up the second reach of the river; and then, perceiving every 
indication of the stream being navigable for a considerable further distance, he 
decided that he had done enough for one day, and put his boat about on the 
return passage. 

The wind had shifted shortly before, and was now blowing softly from the 
eastward - a fair wind back to the ship - which may possibly have had 
something to do with the explorer’s decision to return. The breeze, though fair, 
was languid, and as the boat slid gently and silently through the water, Jack, with 
most unseamanlike carelessness, lolled over the gunwale of the boat and gazed 
with idle curiosity down into the cool green depths below him, instead of 
maintaining a careful watch upon the boat’s course. Luckily no accident 
happened, for the reaches of the river were tolerably straight, the boat was 
almost steering herself, and an occasional touch of the helm was all that was 
needed to keep her out of harm’s way. And Jack’s idle gaze met with much to 
interest and amuse, for the river was teeming with fish of the most extraordinary 
shapes and colours, that could be distinctly seen gliding, and darting, and rolling, 
wheel-like, hither and thither beneath the boat’s bottom, and in and out among 
the beautiful weeds, and the still more beautiful tree-corals, with which the 
sandy bed of the river was patched. 

Suddenly Jack’s languid attention was stimulated into activity by something he 
saw beneath the boat’s keel. What was it? Surely a bed of oysters; and at no very 
great depth, either. Now, if Jack Hazelwood could be called a gourmand in any 
one particular more than another, it was in the matter of oysters. Oysters 



amounted to a positive weakness with him, and his gaze no sooner rested upon 
the oyster-bed than he rounded-to the boat, hauled the fore-sheet to windward, 
and hurriedly proceeded to strip, quite determined he would secure a few of 
those oysters if it was within the compass of his powers to reach them. 

Hastily rolling his garments together in a heap in the stern-sheets of the boat, 
Jack stepped upon a thwart, and, with one foot on the gunwale, fixed his eyes 
intently on the bivalves below. The next instant he was below the surface, and a 
few seconds later he reappeared with both hands full of the coveted spoil. 
Dropping them in over the boat’s gunwale, he dived again, and again, and again, 
until he had so exhausted himself that he had scarcely strength left to scramble 
back into the boat - which, as the reader probably knows, is a feat somewhat 
difficult of accomplishment until one has acquired the knack of it. Jack 
succeeded, however, after one or two futile attempts and with considerable 
abrasion of the skin about the knees and elbows; and as he leisurely resumed his 
attire, he gazed with much satisfaction at the result of his labours. The oysters 
were large - very large - but they might be none the worse for that, Jack 
reflected; and then there were a good many of them - five or six score, at least. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him, and whipping out his knife, he hastily opened 
one of the fish and eagerly examined the interior. A large, fat and not particularly 
tempting-looking oyster was disclosed, but its enveloping shells were thickly 
coated with a beautiful iridescent substance, which Jack at once recognised as 
mother-o’-pearl. Stimulated by this discovery he proceeded further with his 
investigations, and carefully removing the fish from the shell, he had the 
satisfaction of finding beneath it no less than nine small bead-like pearls and one 
large one, the large one and most of the smaller ones being of the first water. 

This was enough for the present. Jack knew that the most approved method of 
extracting pearls from their parent oyster is to lay the fish aside to decompose, 
and afterwards pick out the gems from among the putrefied mass. The process is 
sufficiently disgusting, but it is believed to be the best method of preserving the 
full lustre and purity of the pearls: and Jack’s hospital training had effectually 
cured him of everything approaching squeamishness; so he decided to deposit 
his haul upon the sandy beach of the little bay behind the three islands, there to 
remain until he should find time to attend to them. This he did, finally arriving 
back alongside the Fair Rosamond just as the last radiance of the afterglow was 
dying out in the west, and the first stars were twinkling shyly out from the deep 



azure overhead. 



CHAPTER XI. A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


JACK, found Iris awaiting him at the gangway; and he discovered that it was 
very pleasant to be welcomed, and fussed over, and made much of by her in her 
sweet womanly way, as though he was an exceedingly important member of 
their little community - as, indeed, he remembered he was, when he came to 
think of it. Not, it must be understood, that Iris was demonstrative - far from it - 
she was simply quietly and sweetly gracious as ever; but there was an added 
warmth in her manner which seemed to indicate that she had missed Jack, and 
that she was genuinely glad and pleased to see him back. Moreover, by certain 
remarks which she made and questions which she asked, she quite unconsciously 
betrayed the fact that a good deal of her time that day must have been spent in 
watching Jack’s movements. And when during the discussion of the evening 
meal Jack related in detail all that he had seen and done, there was a repressed 
eagerness in her manner of listening and a sparkle in her beautiful eyes that 
sufficiently indicated the deep interest she took in the narration - or was it the 
narrator? All this was very delightful to Jack, for - a word in your ear, reader - 
when during his day’s explorations he had been reminded of Ned’s apt 
description of the country as a paradise, his thoughts had at once and quite 
intuitively turned to Iris as an Eve eminently adapted to the loveliness of the 
place, and an altogether suitable companion with whom to share its sovereignty; 
and the picture had presented itself so attractively before his mind’s eye that the 
question had at length forced itself upon him: ‘ Do I love her?’ And to his 
unbounded astonishment - for up to that moment he had been serenely 
unconscious of the birth or growth of his passion - he was compelled to answer, 
most fervently and emphatically, ‘Yes!’ It is little to be wondered at, therefore, 
that such slight indications of Iris’s interest in him as escaped her that evening 
should prove very sweet and gratifying to him. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that because Jack had happened to fall in love 
with Iris she also had fallen in love with him. Nothing of the kind! Whatever 
possibilities there might be in the future, her feeling for Jack - up to the present 
point of this history - simply amounted to a pleasant consciousness that he 
formed an exceedingly agreeable addition to the very small community on board 
the Fair Rosamond. 

Ned was by this time so far convalescent that he contrived to creep and hop 



about the cabin unaided, and even to make his way on deck; he was 
consequently present at the dinner-table that evening, and had a great deal to say 
respecting Jack’s numerous proposals for the future. 

‘I’ve been turnin’ matters over in my mind a bit, since we come in here 
yesterday,’ he remarked, ‘and I’m a’most inclined to think, doctor, that afore we 
begin to meddle with the old hooker’s hull, in the way of pullin’ her to pieces to 
build a smaller craft, it ’ll be a good plan to see if we’re men enough to refit her. 

I don’t mean, to put her all a-taunto, with royal-yards across and so on, just as if 
she was about to start upon her first v’yage, but just to get a couple of new 
topmasts and topsail-yards aloft. If we could only manage that, it would be 
shorter and surer work than buildin’ a new craft; and I verily believe that you and 
I could navigate her - under short canvas, you understand - to some port or 
another where we could get either some more hands or a passage home. What do 
you think of it?’ 

‘Really, Ned,’ replied Jack, ‘I scarcely feel myself to be seaman enough to form 
a competent opinion. All I can say is, that I am fairly handy with tools, and if 
you can direct me what to do, I think I may venture to say I shall be able to do it 
- that is, of course, so long as the task is within the compass of one man’s ability 
to perform.’ 

‘Then, sir,’ returned Ned, ‘I really think it’d be a’most worth our while to try it, 
afore attemptin’ anything else. And in the meantime, doctor,’ he added, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘it wouldn’t be a bad idea if you was to give us a specimint of 
your carpenterin’ skill, by showin’ what you can do in the way of knockin’ 
together a pair of crutches for me. If I had ‘em, I could hobble about independent 
like, and give you the benefit of my adwice, if I couldn’t lend you a hand to pull 
and haul.’ 

‘I will do it the first thing to-morrow, Ned,’ said Jack, with a laugh. ‘You are 
quite well enough, now, to be out and about in the open air; and the crutches will 
help me as much as they will you, for they will enable me to have you always at 
hand to advise with. And now, what do you think of my plan for the removal of 
the ship to the other side of the harbour?’ 

‘And moorin’ her in that little bay you was speakin’ of, sir? Why, I think it had 
better be done, the first chance we have. She will be safer there than here, should 



it come on to blow from the south’ard; and if you’re only half as handy a man as 
I think you are, it can be done, easy enough, 'specially with Miss Iris’s help - 
ah! you may laugh, missie, but you’re as good as most men, and a precious sight 
better than many as I’ve been shipmates with; and, between you and me and the 
doctor here, we’ll do something with the poor old barkie yet.’ 

Accordingly, by daylight next morning, Jack was on deck, and busy with a deal 
plank and the carpenter’s chest; the result being that, by lunch-time, Ned was the 
proud possessor of a rough but thoroughly serviceable pair of crutches, with the 
aid of which he ambled about the decks incessantly for the remainder of the day. 

Meanwhile, Ned had indicated certain preparations that would have to be made, 
and precautions that would have to be observed before the important task of 
moving the ship could be safely undertaken. One of these was the getting of an 
anchor ready and a cable bent, so that the ship might be properly anchored 
instead of being beached upon arrival in her new berth. And another was, the 
bending of a new fore-course, under which to run the ship across the harbour at 
the first suitable opportunity. Both of these were most laborious jobs for a man to 
undertake single-handed; but, under Ned’s directions, with the aid of tackle and 
the winch, and the expenditure of much time, Jack contrived to accomplish both 
tasks in a highly creditable and seamanlike manner. 

All that was now required was a favourable opportunity to move the ship; and 
this - in the shape of a gentle north-westerly breeze, which was a dead fair wind 
for the run across the harbour - came some two or three days after Jack’s 
preparations had been completed. It was a momentous occasion; for if the wind 
shifted, or failed them, there was the possibility of being blown out to sea again, 
or of losing the ship. Ned therefore assumed the command and the entire 
direction of affairs, in virtue of his acknowledged superior seamanship. 

It will be remembered that, upon her arrival in the magnificent harbour of 
refuge, the Fair Rosamond had been beached, or allowed to run in toward the 
shore until she took the ground. The ship, however, had taken the ground with so 
little way on her, that the shock of her contact with mother earth had been 
imperceptible; and her hold upon the shore had consequently been so slight that 
it had been deemed prudent to further secure her by running away warps to the 
shore. This precaution had subsequently been fully justified by the fact that an 
offshore breeze invariably set her afloat again; and, but for the warps, she would 



have gone adrift. 


This was the case on the eventful morning in question; the north-westerly 
breeze, slight though it was, had exerted sufficient pressure upon her spars and 
hull to drive her off the ground; and when Jack went on deck, he found her 
hanging on by her warps only. A single glance sufficed to assure him that the 
favourable moment had arrived; so - arousing Ned and Iris, for the latter could 
be of material assistance in steering the ship - he jumped into the boat, and, by 
Ned’s direction, cast off all the shore-fasts; thus setting the ship completely 
adrift. Returning to the ship, he next sprang aloft, and cast off the gaskets that 
confined the foresail to the yard, and, overhauling the clew-garnets, etc., on his 
way down, returned to the deck, and, with considerable labour, so trimmed the 
foreyard as to cause the ship to pay-off before the wind. This done, the yard was 
squared, when, by taking first one sheet and then the other to the winch, he got 
them both down sufficiently to enable the sail to do good service in drawing the 
ship through the water. The rest was merely a question of time; the ship’s head 
once pointed in the right direction, Iris was easily able to keep it there, and Jack 
then found time to haul on board the warps - that had until then been towing 
overboard - and to make matters a bit tidy and shipshape during the short run 
across the harbour. The trip occupied an hour and a half, and it was just eight, by 
the cabin clock, when, having safely passed through the channel between the 
first and second islands, the ship became becalmed, and, Iris putting down the 
helm and rounding the craft to, Jack let go the anchor almost exactly in the 
centre of probably the best sheltered bay in the whole world. 

It was a good job, well done; for, even should it come on to blow a hurricane - 
and hurricanes are by no means rare in that quarter of the globe - the ship was 
now in a position of absolute security, which had been by no means the case 
before; and as Jack once more lay aloft and busied himself about the formidable 
task of furling the foresail, single-handed, his companions had ample leisure to 
congratulate themselves and each other upon the success that had crowned their 
efforts, and to admire the manifold beauties of the scene around them. 

The ship being now moored in a sheltered and absolutely safe situation, the little 
party of castaways felt that they would be justified in devoting some attention to 
provision for their future comfort and welfare. The first thing, therefore, after 
their somewhat late breakfast that morning, at Ned’s suggestion, Jack took a 
broom-head and lashed it securely round the chain cable, outside the hawse-pipe, 



as a preventive against the intrusion on board of snakes, rats, and other vermin. 
Then, the cabins proving close and hot in the daytime, and still more so at night 
in that climate, it was thought that it would be a good plan to cover the entire 
deck, fore and aft, with an awning, to which, if their means and ability would 
extend so far, movable sides could be fitted, thus enclosing the whole deck in a 
sort of tent. This was not a very difficult matter; a quantity of damaged and old 
sails forming the material, which Jack put together in a couple of days, under 
Ned’s superintendence. Two apartments abaft were set apart for Iris’s exclusive 
use, as sleeping-room and drawing-room; while Ned and Jack berthed 
themselves forward, and Jack was filled with admiration and delight at the deft 
way in which the young lady, with the aid of the ship’s flags and a quantity of 
greenery and flowers from the shore, contrived in an hour or two to convert her 
end of the ship into a perfect bower of beauty. Then, an old gangway ladder - a 
relic of the time when the Fair Rosamond had been a crack passenger ship - was 
routed out from below and fixed in position over the side; and finally - after 
considerable hesitation and demur on Jack’s part on the score of the doubtful 
safety of the proposed arrangement - a small raft was built, and moored at the 
foot of the ladder, to serve as a bathing stage for Iris’s convenience and 
delectation. The girl, it now transpired, was an expert swimmer, and, like most 
swimmers, passionately fond of the exercise; but, though no sharks had so far 
been seen, Jack could not by any means be persuaded out of the conviction that 
they must necessarily swarm in the warm waters of the harbour; and he 
positively refused to entertain the idea of Iris entering the water at all until she 
had reluctantly consented to do so only when he could be at hand in the boat to 
render instant assistance if required. Mark the fact, however, that so inconsistent 
was this young man, that the possible contiguity of sharks in no wise deterred 
him from the indulgence in a long swim the first thing after turning out in the 
morning, and again in the evening after the labours of the day were over. 

These and other matters having been attended to, and their arrangements 
generally for a possible prolonged stay in the place having been completed to 
their satisfaction, the great work of refitting the ship, and rendering her capable 
of undertaking a further voyage with reasonable prospects of success, next called 
for their best attention. Somehow, however, nobody now seemed to be in any 
very great hurry to begin. Ned had, by this time, so far recovered from the injury 
to his leg that he was able to hobble about with a single crutch, and to make 
himself handy and useful in many ways, as well as to take an oar in the boat: he 



was an elderly man without kith or kin of any kind, so far as he knew, and he had 
knocked about at sea and had a more or less rough time of it generally from his 
early boyhood; the dolce far niente kind of life he was now living was, therefore, 
very much like what a summer holiday is to an overtasked schoolboy, and he 
was in no wise anxious to bring it to a too speedy termination. Indeed, to his 
unintellectual nature, the spot in which he now found himself so very nearly 
coincided with his ideal of Eden that he not only proposed, in all seriousness, to 
so name it, but frankly confessed that he would be supremely contented to end 
his days there. 

And as for Jack, his ideas and feelings had undergone a wonderful 
transformation since his arrival in the country; dating, indeed, from the day upon 
which he had made his solitary journey of exploration. On that day he had made 
his lucky find of the pearl oysters - which he had subsequently ascertained to be 
of exceeding value; and the discovery had caused his brain to teem with the 
wildest and most extravagant - albeit not wholly groundless - dreams and hopes 
of securing a boundless fortune in pearls ere he once more returned to the haunts 
of civilization. And he had at the same time made the discovery that he was in 
love - helplessly and irretrievably in love - with Iris. And, man-like, he was 
selfish enough to desire that his sweetheart should be kept seemed from contact 
with all possible rivals until he had had what he somewhat illogically termed a 
fair chance to win her himself. 

And as for Iris - but what man can fathom the motives and feelings that 
influence a woman? Suffice it to say that she seemed singularly content to let the 
two men take their own time over the task that should end in her transference 
back to her native country; and evinced a patience that was positively angelic 
when, upon one pretence or another, the commencement of the task was 
postponed indefinitely. 

It was to Ned’s ingenuity that the party were first indebted for a good, sound, 
reasonable excuse for delay. He expressed a conviction that there must be many 
things among the cargo of the ship that would not only be of the utmost value 
and service to them in their enterprise, but which might even possibly induce 
them to change their plans altogether; and he advanced the opinion - requesting 
that he might be put right if he was wrong - that it would be the height of folly, 
and an altogether unjustifiable waste of energy and ingenuity, to begin work 
without first overhauling the cargo and ascertaining of what it consisted. The 



reasonableness of this proposition was so self-evident, that Jack at once and 
cordially assented thereto - adding, parenthetically, that it was a long job, and 
would have to be done carefully, or it would be better not to do it at all - while 
Iris simply accepted in placid silence, and without even a reproachful look, a 
decision that meant fully a month’s delay. And then Jack good-humouredly 
remarked that, while he was not afraid of work, and had no objection to do his 
full share of it, he felt altogether unequal to the task of discharging the ship 
single-handed; and, taking it all round, it appeared to him that he would be 
working at such a serious disadvantage if he could not have Ned’s assistance, 
that it really seemed it would be a positive gain to wait until that individual’s 
complete recovery before undertaking anything. And, strange to say, even this 
bold and shameless suggestion not only evoked no remonstrance, but was 
actually approved of and assented to, as perfectly reasonable. 

Having thus persuaded themselves and each other that immediate work was 
rather a thing to be avoided than otherwise, the little party, with clear and easy 
consciences, abandoned themselves for a while to the enjoyment of the present, 
leaving the future to, in a great measure, take care of itself. And, after all, were 
they so very much to blame? They were, or fancied themselves to be, in a 
situation of absolute security; the climate was simply perfect; they were 
environed on every side by prospects of enchanting beauty; the air was redolent 
of the perfume of flowers and musical with the songs of birds; the necessities of 
life, in such a climate, were few, and they had an abundance of the wherewithal 
to satisfy them; and last - but by no means least, so far as Jack was concerned - 
the sport was good! In short, it was a splendid opportunity for a holiday - for a 
brief forgetfulness and laying aside of all the cares and worries and anxieties of 
life - and, rightly or wrongly, they determined to avail themselves of it. 

It is difficult to say which of the trio derived the most enjoyment from this kind 
of life. Ned, poor, simple fellow, was by no means intellectual in his ideas of 
happiness. The beauties of nature, though he recognised them in a general way, 
and appreciated them in a certain stolid fashion, really meant very little to him; 
and, fishing being his favourite amusement, if the fish bit freely, it is doubtful if 
he would have cared a halfpenny whether the sport was pursued on the banks of 
a fair stream flowing through a smiling valley embosomed among charming 
scenery, or from the rugged ridges of a weed-grown reef upon a desolate shore. 
And when he was tired of fishing, he seemed to find infinite solace and 



refreshment in the working in wool upon canvas of the most startling and 
extraordinary pictures of ships in full sail upon a background of dull blue which, 
flecked and streaked here and there with strokes and patches of white, did duty 
for a sky, and worked all over the lower part with gradually decreasing, inverted 
semicircles of black thread, was supposed to be a faithful representation of the 
face of old ocean, ruffled by a fresh breeze. 

As for Jack and Iris, they elected to take their pleasure in each other’s company. 
Day after day they cruised about and explored the bay in the boat together, 
taking a lunch-basket with them, and landing in some picturesque spot to discuss 
the meal, and perhaps, afterwards, to stroll for a short distance inland, Iris 
revelling in the flowery treasures of the place, while Jack, armed with his trusty 
double-barrel, kept close watch and ward over her against the attacks of noxious 
beast or reptile. And every morning, regularly before breakfast, the sharks 
graciously permitting, they swam together in the small bay in which the ship was 
moored, Ned being in close attendance in the boat to guard against possible 
accident; Iris wearing a dainty and charming swimming costume of her own 
design and construction, in which Jack thought she looked more bewitching than 
ever; while the young doctor was obliged to make shift in an adaptation of a 
pyjama suit, in which, Iris frankly but laughingly assured him, he looked 
ridiculous. 

It need scarcely be said that, in the cruises and explorations they took together, 
Jack was especially careful not to lead his fair companion into any situation 
where she was in the least likely to be exposed to peril of any description; and 
for this reason he had confined the scene of their joint operations almost 
exclusively to the shores and beaches of the great harbour, where, as he believed, 
there was little or no danger to be feared from beast or reptile; but at length, 
when continued immunity from all cause for alarm had somewhat blunted the 
keen edge of his caution, he consented, somewhat reluctantly, to take Iris a short 
distance up the river, where, it will be remembered, he had shot the black 
panther. 

They accordingly started rather late one morning after breakfast, and proceeded 
up the first bend of the river as far as the two islands, where, the wind failing 
them, and the sun being hot, Iris proposed they should land and explore the 
larger of the islands. To this Jack readily assented, as he believed there was less 
likelihood of an unpleasant encounter there than on the mainland. 



The island was low, its greatest elevation not much exceeding fifty feet in height, 
while its length was perhaps three-quarters of a mile, with a breadth of about 
half as much. It was densely wooded; but, like the banks of the river in its 
immediate vicinity, it was nearly destitute of the dense jungle which elsewhere 
rendered locomotion almost an impossibility; it was, therefore, rather a tempting 
spot for a ramble and lounge. 

They accordingly landed, and, Jack having taken the precaution to make the 
boat’s painter securely fast to the stump of a tree, the pair sauntered slowly and 
somewhat aimlessly toward the highest elevation in the little domain. They had 
almost reached it when Iris exclaimed: 

‘What a curious collection of dead boughs and branches that is on the top of the 
hill, beneath that immense tree! One might almost imagine it to be the ruins of a 
hut, or something of that sort. What is it?’ 

‘Where? - which?’ ejaculated her companion in confusion, as he narrowly 
escaped detection in the act of an absorbed study of her lovely face. ‘Oh, that! - 
why - eh! Yes, it really has somewhat of that look. Let us go and give it an 
overhaul.’ 

As they approached the object more nearly the impression grew upon Jack that it 
really was a ruined hut, although it was so densely overgrown with creepers that 
in shape only did it bear the most distant resemblance to a human habitation. A 
few paces farther, however, settled the question, and placed beyond doubt the 
fact that it was indeed the ruins of a building; for not only the four corner posts, 
but also a rafter or two still remained in position, moss-grown and decayed 
almost beyond recognition, but still identifiable as what they were. In fact, that 
they had survived so long seemed to be entirely due to the fact that the structure 
had been erected beneath the shelter of an enormous tree that had protected the 
hut pretty effectually from the sun and rain, while the timbers had been freely 
exposed to the air. 

‘Now, I wonder who was the builder of this mansion?’ murmured Jack, as he and 
his companion stood contemplating the ruin. ‘It appears to be exceedingly 
ancient,’ he continued, ‘and it has all the appearance of having been erected by a 
European - but their walls, provided they can achieve a roof. I should like to get 



within the enclosed space, and hunt for relics, were it not for the labour of 
clearing away all that growth. By Jove! the place must be ancient! Just look at 
the size of that tree there in the very middle of the hut! That tree must have 
grown since the place fell into ruin.’ 

‘Yes, I should think there can be no doubt about that/ assented Iris. ‘I wonder 
what is the history of that hut! Do you really think anything would be found to 
enlighten us upon the subject if those trees and bushes were cleared away?’ 

‘Yes/ said Jack, ‘I have no doubt of it, provided that the builder was a white man 
- a castaway sailor, for example, as is most probable. Whether he died here, or 
was eventually rescued, some, at least, of his belongings would be almost certain 
to be left behind/ 

‘Oh dear!’ exclaimed Iris, with a most bewitching expression of curiosity. ‘Then 
I wish you would institute a search - if you are not too utterly lazy/ 

‘Fair damosel, your lightest wish is as a command to me!’ exclaimed Jack 
theatrically, with a profound bow - at which Iris laughed, and said he was a 
ridiculous creature; and forthwith he threw off his coat - for he anticipated some 
rather warm work - and rolling it into a bundle for his companion to sit. upon, he 
drew from his waistbelt a large, strong-bladed, serviceable hunting-knife he had 
acquired the habit of carrying, and began to slash away vigorously at the 
creepers. His progress was more rapid than he had anticipated, and half an hour’s 
brisk work sufficed to lay bare nearly half the enclosed area. 

Suddenly Iris saw him suspend operations and bend eagerly forward, as though 
examining something. 

‘Have you found anything?’ she asked anxiously. ‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘Do not 
come’ - for she had risen to her feet, as though intending to join him - ‘do not 
come; I will tell you what it is presently.’ 

In a minute or two he resumed his labours with redoubled ardour, continued 
them energetically for some ten minutes or so, and finally, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, once more stooped to examine some object or 
objects which Iris could not see. 



‘What is it?’ the young lady demanded imperatively, rising again to her feet. 

‘Are you not aware, sir, that I am positively dying of curiosity? I insist upon 
knowing at once!’ 

Upon this, Jack straightened himself up and looked round with a rather 
bewildered air, Iris thought, waved her back once more, stooped, as though to 
pick up something, and then turned toward her with certain articles in his hands. 

‘I am glad you did not attempt to join me,’ he said, as he emerged from the 
tangled brake that still, to a considerable extent, surrounded the ruin. ‘There is a 
skeleton in there - a human skeleton - the skeleton of a man. The bones are 
quite bare, but green with mould, and so completely decayed that they crumble 
to dust upon being disturbed. It is rather an uncanny sight for a woman to look 
upon. The poor fellow was of some civilized nation, and was most probably, as I 
conjectured, a castaway sailor. See! here are some of his belongings.’ 

And Jack held up to view the articles he had brought with him out of the 
enclosure. Two of them were simply pieces of rusty metal, which Iris utterly 
failed to identify at first. Jack, however, asserted that one of them was the barrel 
and part of the lock of an ancient bell-mouthed, flint-lock pistol, while the other 
was the blade of a knife, and, after careful scrutiny, Iris had little doubt that he 
was right. The third article was, unmistakably, the hilt and part of the blade of a 
sword or cutlas, while the fourth appeared to be a small jar, or similar vessel, 
enveloped in a multiplicity of wrappings. 

‘I found this,’ Jack explained, indicating the jar-like package, ‘beneath the skull 
of the skeleton, as though it had been used as a sort of pillow or rest for the head. 
And, from the amount of trouble that the poor fellow took to ensure its 
preservation, I am inclined to think the contents must be of some value. What do 
you say? - shall we take these things back to the ship, and then open and 
examine this package at our convenience?’ 

Iris willingly assented to this proposal, for her imagination was powerfully 
excited by the discovery, and her curiosity aroused to its highest pitch. They 
accordingly made the best of their way down to the boat, and, a fair breeze 
having meanwhile sprung up, soon found themselves once more on board the 
Fair Rosamond. 




CHAPTER XII. THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET 


THE opening of the jar-like package took place in Iris’s 'drawing-room,’ as she 
playfully termed the fore compartment of the tent-like suite of apartments that 
had been rigged up for her accommodation on the monkey-poop of the Fair 
Rosamond, and, as may be supposed, the ceremony excited a very great deal of 
interest. Jack, having vividly in mind his discovery of the pearl-oyster bed, was 
quite prepared to find a jar full of orient pearls of startling size and lustre. Ned, 
on the other hand, was of opinion that the poor fellow who had taken such pains 
to secure the contents of the package from injury had done so simply to insure 
the preservation of a record of his name and fate, for transmission to his 
relatives. And Iris, while her expectations took no particular definite form, was 
quite prepared for something - she knew not what - of a very decidedly startling 
character. 

The outside covering of the package was so completely rotten that, beyond the 
fact of its being composed of some fibrous material, it was quite impossible to 
determine its nature. The next wrapping was in very nearly as bad condition, but 
Ned expressed the opinion that it was a piece of tarpaulin. Inside this was a third 
wrapper, just recognisable as being composed of canvas, carefully cut to the 
shape of the jar or bottle that it enveloped. The canvas removed - it almost 
dropped away, it was so rotten - the vessel itself, a thick, dumpy bottle of coarse 
green glass, was revealed. Its narrow mouth was carefully corked and tied over 
with canvas that had evidently been plentifully smeared with a waxy substance, 
and inside the bottle could just be discerned, through the thin coating of dust that 
had somehow found its way through the wrappings, a small, loose roll, having 
all the appearance of a sheet of paper that had been compactly rolled to allow of 
its passage through the narrow neck of the bottle, but had, upon reaching the 
more roomy interior of the vessel, partially unrolled itself again. 

‘Urn!’ said Jack, in a tone of disappointment, as he held the bottle up against the 
light, 'only a paper, after all! Well, I suppose we had better smash the bottle and 
take it out, hadn’t we?’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish to ascertain the contents of the document,’ remarked Iris, 
with just the faintest suspicion of satire in the tones of her voice. 



Without further ado, Jack dashed the bottle against a ringbolt in the deck, 
shattering the glass to pieces, from the midst of which he carefully extricated the 
paper. 

Notwithstanding the care that had been bestowed upon the preservation of the 
document, the paper was damp, coated with a faint blue mould, and almost as 
rotten as tinder. With infinite care and patience, however, Jack at length 
succeeded in completely unfolding it and laying it flat upon the table, when it 
became apparent that it was inscribed with a written statement of some length. 
The ink, however, had so completely faded in places as to leave no trace 
whatever, while the little that remained was scarcely legible, and, to add to 
Jack’s difficulty, when he attempted to decipher the writing, he soon found, from 
the form of the characters and the nature of the spelling, that the work was that 
of a very ill-educated person. There was one advantage, and only one, possessed 
by the document: its language was English, but rather old English. 

Taking a clean sheet of paper, with pen and ink, Jack seated himself at the table, 
and patiently devoted himself to the task of making a fair copy of as much of the 
document as he could possibly decipher. After fully two hours’ arduous labour, 
the result was as follows: 

T, Hen . . . James As . . . ate and . . . surv ... ye priv . . . wrecked on . . . ast, on 

ye 15th daie of Au . . . eare of our L . . . 3, and nowe a dieing of so.not, 

putte on ... ye followinge stat... fit of him shall have ye good fortu . . . find 
this re . . . 

‘Ye shi. . . ew, of ... h, Eng . . . that port on ye . . . uarie, in ye yeare of gra .... 

. . or ye benefi. . . owner and Capptaine . . . ul Beauf . . . uire, of ye goo . . . wne 

of . . . mouth, and ye despoilin . . . and confusion of ye accursed Spani. 

mies of oure sovereig . . . om God long preserve. 

‘Sailing to ye southwards, we . . . manie weekes . . . rpose, neither seeing nor h . 

. . ye enemie. But at. . . God’s graice, on ye 28th we fell in with and . . . ish 
treasure shippe bounde home to Cadiz from ye Indies, wherein . . . vaste treasure 
in . . . and silver, both in . . . smithe’s work, and . . . cious stones of all kindes 
withoute number, the like wher ... of our companie had ever or heard . . . 
before. Ye whole of whiche.ye shippe. 






There was alsoe much costlie rayment and precious broiderie in bailes; ye 
whiche we putte in ye holde; and so sailed awaie rejoicing. And on ye 19th daie 
of June, just thrie weekes afterwarde, we captured yet another Spanish Don of ye 

li.sure more vaste and precious than ye othere, ye we stowed in y. 

no more roome in.ye mariners des . . . greatlie to ... me to enjoie . . . 

prize mo . . . ut ye captains said No, he . . . more prize, then would he be 


satisfied. And the ende of alle was that in a greate hurr.awaie hereon, on 

ye daite above naimed, and . . . hole companie peris.my mynde God’s 

anger againste ye sinne of covetousnesse. 


‘And whereas I am never enjoie ye fruits of my val... I yet doe greatlie desire 
that they maie notte be wholie loste. Wherefor let. . . deth ye record seeke in ye . 

.goode myles from ye . . . grate haven, and he shall finde ye wreck of ye 

shippe dashed far th . . . ilged, and with her mastes snapped shorte off, but with 
alle ye trea . . . fe on boarde her in ye plac.goode mai it doe ye finder.’ 

This fragmentary document Jack read aloud to his deeply-interested companions, 
and when he had finished, laid it on the table beside the original. 
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‘Now/ said he, ‘let us consider this matter a little. 

In the first place, there can be no possible question as to the genuine character of 
this document; in the next, it appears to me to have been penned when the writer 
was, or believed himself to be, in a dying condition. I think, therefore, we may 
accept the statement as a true, if somewhat disconnected and unintelligible, 
narrative of facts. And, lastly, I have deciphered enough of the document to 
render it certain that it relates to a deposit of treasure - a "vaste treasure," as the 
writer terms it - doubtless at this moment lying unsuspected in the mouldering 
wreck of a ship that was cast away at some time or another, heaven only knows 
when! but it must have been in the remote past - somewhere on this coast, 
probably at no very great distance from here, since mention is made of the "grate 
haven," which, I take it, can mean none other than the noble harbour in which 
the Fair Rosamond found so safe a refuge when she was in dire extremity. 

‘Now the questions that suggest themselves to me are these. First, Has the 
treasure ever been found and carried away? And secondly, if not - as I think 
most probable - Are the prospects of our finding it sufficiently good to justify us 
in devoting some time and labour to the quest? What say you to these questions, 
my friends?’ 

‘What I say is this,’ answered Ned promptly. ‘I don’t know no more than the 
dead where we are; but it must be in some most uncommon out-of-the-way 
place, because, excepting this here wreck of a hut that you talk about, we’ve 
found no signs of any mortal bein’s but ourselves ever havin’ been here. 
Therefore, I think, it’s like enough that where the wreck was when that there 
docyment was wrote, there she is, or the remains of her, to this day. And where 
she is, there, you may depend on’t, is the treasure too. And I for one wotes that 
we s’arch for it high and low ‘til we finds it.’ 

.’ Very good, Ned,’ remarked Jack; ‘that is a very clear and explicit expression of 
opinion. Now, Miss Hoard, will you kindly favour us with your views upon the 
question?’ 

‘I?’ said Iris, looking up and laughing. ‘Oh, I am afraid I feel just as dreadfully 
mercenary about the matter as either of you can possibly be. The idea of 
searching for a wreck after all these years seems absurd, and, with so little 
information to guide you, very like seeking for a needle in a haystack. Still, I am 



of Ned’s opinion; let us seek it by all means.’ 


‘And so say I,’ exclaimed Jack with animation. ‘Why,’ he continued laughingly, 
‘if we were to go away from this place, as we fully intend to do in due time, with 
the feeling that "a vaste treasure" lay hidden somewhere here on the coast only 
waiting to be found, we should not be able to sleep at night for thinking of the 
tremendous possibilities we had neglected. Yes, let us seek it by all means. And 
as to the meagre character of our information, we must submit our original 
document to a much more patient and severe scrutiny than we have yet accorded 
to it, and possibly by that means, and a little shrewd guessing at the nature of the 
missing words, we may succeed in obtaining a clue sufficient to guide us to a 
great discovery.’ 

Accordingly Jack went to work most industriously that night, and kept at it the 
whole succeeding day, refusing to be disturbed on any pretext whatsoever. When 
the dinner hour arrived, however, he made his appearance, looking fagged, but 
triumphant, and announced that, with the assistance of certain re-vivifying 
chemical agents, which he had carefully applied to the important document, and 
a minute scrutiny of it through a powerful magnifying glass, he had been enabled 
to decipher several additional words so important in their bearing upon the text 
that he believed he now held a clue to the secret. Farther than that he declined to 
say until he had dined. 

The curiosity of his companions being thus powerfully aroused, it is not 
surprising that the dinner that evening was rather a hurried meal, and when the 
cloth had been removed Jack was imperatively called upon by Iris to impart the 
whole stock of information without further delay. 

‘Very good,’ assented Jack, ‘I will. You must understand that I have prepared a 
fresh copy of the original manuscript, embodying such additional information as 
I have succeeded in gleaning, and this I will now read to you, heartily 
emphasizing the newly-found words.’ 

He then proceeded to read as follows: 

‘"I, Henry James" (something - the man’s name is of no consequence whatever 
to us), "mate and only survivor of ye privateer " (something. This hiatus was 
doubtless originally occupied by the ship’s name; and though it might have 



proved useful to us as a means of identifying the wreck, if we find it, still it does 
not greatly matter), "wrecked on this coast on ye 15th daie of Auqust in the yeare 
of our Lorde" (year of no importance), "and now a dieing of" (something which I 
cannot for the life of me make out)," putte on record, ye followinge statement for 
the benefit of him" (who apparently omitted) "shall have ye good fortune to find 
this record. 

"'Ye shippe . . . ew, of ... h, England, . . . from that port on ye" (day 
unrecognisable) "of Februarie in ye yeare of grace" (date again impossible of 
identification) " for ye benefit of her owner and Capptaine, Paul Beauf ..., 
esquire, of ye good towne of . . . mouth, and ye despoilment and confusion of ye 
accursed Spaniards, ... the enemies of oure sovereigne, whom God long 
preserve. 

"' Sailing to ye southwarde, we cruised manie weekes to no purpose, neither 
seeing nor hearing anything of ye enemie. But at length, by God’s graice, on ye 
28th of May " (the month is identifiable from a paragraph in the context which 
we shall meet with presently) "we fell in with and captured a Spanish treasure 
shippe bounde home to Cadiz from ye Indies, wherein . . . vaste treasure in gold 
and silver, both in . . . smithe’s work, and precious stones of all kindes withoute 
number, the like whereof none of our companie had ever seen or heard the like 
of before. Ye whole of whiche we stowed away ... ye shippe. There was alsoe 
much costlie rayment and precious broiderie in bailes; ye whiche we putte in ye 
holde; and so sailed awaie rejoicing. And on ye 19th daie of June, just thrie 
weekes afterwarde" (this is the paragraph by which the previously mentioned 
month is identified as being May) "we captured yet another Spanish Don of ye 
like . . . with a treasure more vaste and precious than ye othere, ye which we 
stowed in ye ... no more roome in . . . Then ye mariners desired greatlie to . . . 
home to enjoie their prize money; but ye captaine said No, he must. . . one more 
prize, then would he be satisfied. And the ende of alle was that in a greate 
hurricane we were cast awaie hereon, on ye daite above naimed, and the whole 
companie perished . . . my mynde God’s anger againste ye sinne of 
covetousnesse. 

"'And whereas I am dying . . . can never enjoie ye fruits of my valour, I yet doe 
greatlie desire that they maie notte be wholie loste. Wherefor let him that findeth 
ye record seeke in ye cave . . . seashore . . . goode myles from ye entrance to the 
grate haven, and he shall finde ye wreck of ye shippe dashed far therein, bilged, 



and with her mastes snapped shorte off, but with alle ye treasure safe on boarde 
her in ye place .... And much goode mai it doe ye finder." 

‘There!’ said Jack, as he laid his paper on the table, ‘that is the total result of my 
researches thus far, and it includes, I think, absolutely all the information we are 
in the least likely to extract from the original document. The blanks that still 
remain we shall have to fill up by guesswork, in which we shall be guided by the 
sense of the context. Now let us briefly summarize our information so far as it 
goes. The opening paragraph of the " record " informs us that the mate of a ship 

- name and port of register unknown, but the latter clearly one of the many 
"mouths" that are scattered along the English coast, possibly Plymouth, or 
Portsmouth or Weymouth - the mate of a ship, I say, a privateer, who states that 
he is the only survivor of a terrible wreck, finding himself here alone, and in a 
dying condition, feels most laudably impelled to put into writing the secret of the 
whereabouts of a vast treasure, in order that, though circumstances threaten to 
debar him its enjoyment, it may not be entirely lost sight of. You see, he had 
jeopardized his life, on two distinct occasions, for a comparatively small share of 
this same treasure, and I suppose the poor fellow felt that he could not die 
comfortably with the conviction that what a whole ship’s company had fought 
desperately to acquire would pass completely away from all human knowledge 
with his last breath. And so, for his own comfort and relief of mind, it would 
appear that he devoted a considerable portion of the probably short time 
remaining at his disposal to the task of putting his valuable secret into a form 
which would at least give it a chance of benefiting somebody in the more or less 
distant future. And he must have been terribly in earnest about his work, too, for 
I may mention that the document he so painfully penned is undoubtedly written 
in blood - most probably his own! 

‘Having made clear the raison d’etre of the document, he enters at once upon 
particulars by stating that, on such and such a date - it is a pity that all clue to the 
date has eluded us, for it would be interesting to know when the wreck occurred 

- on such and such a date a certain privateer sailed from an English port, for the 
benefit of her owner and captain, and (for which, I think, we may read "by") "the 
despoilment and confusion" of the Spaniards - with whom England was 
evidently then at war. 


‘Sailing to the southward, they cruised unsuccessfully for "manie weekes"; but 
eventually - "by God’s graice," as our ancient mariner piously puts it - their 



perseverance was signally rewarded by the capture of two Spanish treasure 
ships. It is at this point that the true interest of the narrative begins; and here, too, 
we meet with the first really tantalizing hiatus in the story. For the captured 
treasure appears to have been carefully stowed away, or hidden, in some secret 
part of the privateer’s interior - which particular part we do not know, for the 
mention of the precise locality is unfortunately quite obliterated. Now, Ned, can 
you help us to a guess at this mysterious and secret locality? From your personal 
knowledge of the ways and habits of seamen, where do you suppose these 
gallant pirates - privateers, I mean - would be likely to bestow such valuables as 
gold and silver and precious stones?’ 

‘Why,’ answered Ned, in accents of conviction, ‘they’d almost, to a dead 
sartainty, stow ‘em away in the run, down under the cabin floor, where nobody 
could get at ‘em without the skipper’s knowledge, so that there shouldn’t be no 
pilferin’ like, you know, but share and share alike, fair and square, at the end o’ 
the v’yage.’ 

‘Good!’ exclaimed Jack. ‘I have no doubt you are right, Ned. And I think, to help 
in clearing the ground, so to speak, we will insert in pencil the words "in the 
run," which will cause that passage to read: 

"Ye whole of whiche we stowed away in the run of ye shippe." You are the more 
likely to be correct in your surmise from the fact that the document goes on to 
distinctly say that the "costlie rayment and precious broiderie " was put in "ye 
holde," which would seem to imply that the gold, silver and precious stones were 
bestowed elsewhere. This refers to the spoil taken out of the first prize. And now 
we come to the treasure captured in the second Spanish ship. The whole of (I 
think there can be no doubt that those are the missing words in this passage) - 
the whole of which was stowed - somewhere - because there was no more room 
- somewhere else: that somewhere else being most likely the "un," which, we 
may suppose, would have been the chosen depository for the second batch of 
treasure, as it was for the first, had there been room for it, which we are 
informed there was not. This being the case - there being such a plethora of 
treasure on board this lucky privateer that there was no room for it all in the 
"run" - I think we are quite justified in assuming that the whole of the treasure 
taken out of the second prize was stowed along with the balance of the first - 
namely, in the hold. Do you not think so, Ned?’ 



‘In seems only nat’ral, sir, sartaintly, that it do/ assented Ned. 


‘Very well/ resumed Jack; ‘then we will make another insertion in pencil to the 
effect that the whole of the second capture of treasure was stowed in the hold, 
there being no more room in the run, And that disposes tentatively of the 
question as to the situation of the entire treasure. 

‘The document then goes on to state that the "mariners," having secured this 
handsome booty, manifested a certain natural impatience to return home and 
squander it, after the usual manner of mariners, ancient and modern; but the 
captain - who, by the way, must have been an avaricious fellow, not easily 
satisfied - overruled them, with an assertion of his determination to take one 
more prize, the end of it all being that the ship was cast away somewhere on the 
neighbouring coast, and all hands, save the mate - our benevolent friend, the 
writer of this document - perished, the disaster seeming to have worn in the eyes 
of the survivor the aspect of a direct visitation of Providence upon the sin of 
covetousness. 

‘And now we arrive at a question fully as important as the disposition of the 
treasure in the hull of the ship, namely, the situation of the hull itself. It would 
appear that the unfortunate privateer met her fate by being dashed, in some 
extraordinary manner, into a cave, where, we are informed, the wreck is, or was, 
to be found, "dashed far therein, bilged, and with her masts snapped off, but with 
all the treasure safe on board her.” 

‘Now, whereabouts is this cave? Our document is tantalizingly reticent on this 
point, merely informing us that it is - to use an algebraical expression - x good 
miles from the mouth of the great harbour; moreover, our friend, the ancient 
mariner, has unfortunately omitted to state on which side of the entrance it is 
situated. Of one thing only can we be certain: that it is more than one mile, it 
may be two, or it may be twenty. But, from the fact that the poor fellow found 
his way to the harbour and was content to take up his abode on the island where 
the remains of his hut were discovered, I think we may infer that the cave is not 
very far from us; because, from my knowledge of human nature, I am disposed 
to think that, however tempting the locality might otherwise be, the man would 
be unwilling to permanently locate himself at any very great distance from his 
treasure. It appears to me, therefore, that we have only to explore the coast-line 
for a few miles on either side of the harbour’s mouth until we discover a cavern, 



and we shall then have found the wished-for locality.’ 


Jack’s line of reasoning was so clear and simple that his little audience were 
quite convinced of its accuracy, and, full of enthusiasm, they at once set about 
the preparations for an exploring expedition, to consist of the entire party, which 
was to set out on the following morning immediately after breakfast; Ned being 
so certain of their prompt success that, after the other preparations were 
complete, he actually set about the task of clearing out one of the cabins below 
as a receptacle for such portion of the treasure as they might bring back with 
them at the close of the day’s labours. 

If auguries were to be trusted, nothing could have been more conducive to a 
hopeful and sanguine frame of mind on the part of the treasure-hunters than 
those which greeted them when they arose on the following morning, and set 
about the preparation of a hasty breakfast prior to their departure from the ship. 
The day dawned in cloudless magnificence, with a high barometer, indicative of 
a continuance of fine weather, and a moderate breeze from the south-west 
promised them not only a speedy run across to the entrance of the great haven, 
but also a leading wind back to the ship in the evening. Iris, it is true, regarded 
the whole affair in the light of a pleasant excursion rather than as an expedition 
which was to result in the acquisition of fabulous wealth; for, to be perfectly 
candid with the reader, she did not share in the hopes of ultimate rescue or 
escape indulged in by both Jack and Ned, and she therefore attached very 
considerably less importance to the finding of the treasure than they did. She 
had, very quietly, thought a great deal about the question of escape, and she 
could not in the least see how it was going to be effected, for, as to the 
alternative modes of refitting the ship or building a small craft, she believed it 
utterly beyond the capacity of any two men to do either, and the prospect of 
being taken off by a passing ship she regarded as so slight that it was not worthy 
of being taken into account. Moreover, she was by no means certain that she 
wished for escape. Escape from what, and to what? Their present surroundings 
were incomparably more delightful than any she had ever met with before, there 
seemed to be within reach ample means for making life not only comfortable but 
absolutely enjoyable, and if she were ever to succeed in effecting an ‘ escape’ 
from this, where would the escape lead her? Only to England, to the society of 
those among whom her welcome would be at least doubtful, and certainly to 
poverty - unless, indeed, they were successful in finding the treasure - of which 



she was decidedly doubtful. In short, though she had asserted herself to be as 
mercenary-minded as either of her companions, she really was not so, and she 
had merely given in her adhesion to the proposal for the search in the hope of 
thereby obtaining a transiently exciting change from the dreamy monotony of 
their present mode of life. If the treasure were found, so much the better; she 
would probably, at least, have the use of some hand-some jewellery wherewith 
to adorn her dainty person, and she was woman enough to wish to make herself 
as attractive as possible, even in that wilderness, and with only Jack - oh, yes; 
and Ned, of course - to look at her. 

The seekers had no clue whatever to guide them toward the direction in which 
they ought to search - whether they should explore the shore on the northern or 
that on the southern side of the mouth of the harbour - and it was therefore 
determined to leave the settlement of this question largely to chance and 
circumstances upon their arrival at the mouth, which actually constituted their 
starting-point, so far as the search was concerned. Their plan was very simple: it 
was merely to pass out to sea, and then stand along the coast until they 
discovered the entrance to a cave of such dimensions as to justify the belief that 
the wreck of a ship might be found ‘ far therein,’ and then explore that cave 
thoroughly. 

At the mouth of the harbour, however, a hitch occurred, and a difficulty 
presented itself that threatened to greatly prolong and very considerably increase 
the arduousness of their labours. The south-westerly wind, which, inside the 
harbour, was only a moderate breeze, was found to be blowing quite fresh 
outside, and knocking up such a surf all along the rocky shore as to render a 
landing from the open sea impossible. The only thing to be done, therefore, was 
to effect a landing at some suitable and convenient point inside, and pursue their 
exploration on foot along the beach. This was a great disappointment to all, since 
the labour of walking along an alternately rocky and sandy beach, under the rays 
of a tropical sun, involved an amount of fatigue by no means agreeable to 
contemplate; but most of all was it disappointing to Ned, whose leg was still too 
weak to admit of his undertaking such a journey on foot, and he had, therefore, 
perforce to remain behind and take care of the boat. 

This matter decided, it was agreed that Jack and Iris should begin by examining 
that part of the coast that lay to the northward of the harbour’s mouth, as 
inspection seemed to point to that as the part in which a cavern was most likely 



to be found. 


The pair accordingly set out along the beach in a northerly direction, Jack 
carrying his double-barrel and a plentiful supply of ammunition, while Iris took 
charge of a small lunch-basket, of which, however, her companion carefully 
relieved her as often as she would permit him to do so. 

For the first two miles they tramped along steadily, with strict attention to 
business, Jack reminding his companion that the document indicated that 
distance at least as intervening between them and the object of their search. At 
the same time, they took careful note of the character of the cliffs they passed in 
their walk, fully recognising that the writer of the document might have been 
deceived in the matter of distance. But though they encountered objects of 
interest without number during their walk - such as elegant and delicately-tinted 
seaweeds, lovely and grotesque-looking shells, and fantastically-shaped rocks, to 
say nothing of curious and beautiful plants and flowers, and birds, weird of cry 
and gorgeous of plumage - nothing approaching in appearance to the entrance of 
a cavern had rewarded their researches when, after a four hours’ steady tramp, 
they sank, considerably fatigued, upon a smooth rock under an umbrageous tree, 
to partake of luncheon. And when, at the conclusion of the meal, it became 
apparent that Iris’s strength was nearly exhausted, and that the poor girl would 
have considerable difficulty in returning to the boat, Jack began to see that, 
however pleasant it might be to have such a companion in the projected 
explorations, it would never do to expose her to such severe fatigue; and that, 
unless other and less exhausting means of prosecuting the search could be 
devised, it would be necessary for him to undertake it alone. 

The return journey was undertaken, after Jack had allowed as long a time as he 
deemed prudent for rest; and the pair toiled on patiently, hour after hour, over the 
blistering rocks and the scorching sand; but though Iris uttered no complaint, and 
indeed strove heroically to maintain a cheerful conversation all the way, it was 
perfectly evident to Jack that she had greatly overtaxed her strength; and when at 
length, just as the stars were beginning to stud the sky over-head, they reached 
the boat, the exhausted girl sank into her seat with a sigh that was almost a 
moan. Seeing, with all a lover’s keen distress, her prostrate condition, Jack 
surrendered the management of the boat entirely to Ned, and devoted himself 
exclusively to Iris’s comfort; he spread his own and Ned’s jacket upon the 
bottom-boards abaft, and made her recline upon them; and so weary was she, 



that in less than five minutes afterwards she dropped into a deep sleep, and Jack 
had the exquisite satisfaction of receiving and supporting her unconscious head 
upon his knees during the entire trip across the harbour to the ship, which they 
eventually reached in safety, but in a deplorably fagged condition. 



CHAPTER XIII. AN UNSUCCESSFUL SEARCH. 


THE next day found Jack so stiff from his unwonted exertions that he felt utterly 
unfit to incur a repetition of them; and, as for Iris, though a sound night’s rest 
had very considerably restored her, she laughingly but firmly asserted her 
determination to have no more to do with the hunt for the treasure; the others 
might go if they pleased, and as often as they pleased, but she would 'stay at 
home and keep house.’ 

That day, therefore, was devoted to rest; Iris reclining in a hammock and 
reposing her aching limbs, while Jack lounged at full length in a basket-chair, 
reading and chatting to her in a desultory sort of way between the naps in which 
both freely indulged; the result being that when night came - the comparatively 
cool, and wholly fragrant and refreshing tropical night, with the balmy breeze off 
the land sighing softly through the open sides of their tent-like structure on deck, 
and wafting around them a thousand strange and dainty perfumes - the pair felt 
considerably refreshed, and after dinner found themselves in excellent condition 
for a good long evening’s music, to Ned’s intense delight; for if there was one 
thing the old fellow enjoyed more than another, it was music. And Iris and Jack 
were both accomplished musicians: they played duets together on the violin and 
piano; and they sang, together or alternately, from a choice collection of quaint 
old ballads belonging to Iris, varying their theme occasionally by dainty 
morceaux from the old masters that, rendered by Iris’s sweet, sympathetic 
soprano or Jack’s rich baritone, brought an unwanted moisture into the old 
shellback’s eyes, so deeply was be moved. Nor were the performers themselves 
- or, at least, one of them - by any means insensible to the seductive influences 
of the divine art they practised; that is to say, if one might judge by the frequent 
flush that dyed Iris’s fair cheek when Jack threw bis very soul into the rendering 
of some impassioned love-song, imparting all the emphasis in his power to any 
passage that seemed applicable to himself and his lovely accompanist. In short, 
Jack found music a peculiarly delicate and appropriate means of making love; 
and be employed it with all the effect of which he was capable. 

The evening sped swiftly and pleasantly away; and at its close Jack announced 
his determination of renewing his quest for the treasure on the following 
morning, which he accordingly did. 



Having already effectually explored some ten miles of coast on the northern side 
of the harbour’s mouth, without finding any trace of such a thing as a cavern, 
Jack now determined to try the southern coast, and accordingly, on reaching the 
bluff on the southern side of the harbour entrance, he hauled his boat into a snug 
little bight among the rocks, carefully secured her in such a manner that she 
could hardly be exposed to the risk of injury - Ned having, somewhat 
reluctantly, consented to remain on board the ship and mount guard over Iris - 
and set out upon another wearisome tramp along the beach. 

He had not proceeded very far, however, before his hopes began to rise, and a 
sanguine feeling took possession of him that he was now on the right track, for 
he observed that the cliffs he was approaching were much more lofty and rugged 
than those on the northern shore, while their rocky formation appeared much 
more in character with the existence of possible caverns. And, indeed, he had 
scarcely traversed a mile when he actually reached a cave - a small one, it is 
true, of dimensions wholly inadequate to the reception of a ship; still, it was a 
cave. 

Thus encouraged, he pressed forward with renewed energy and enthusiasm, and 
half a mile further on reached another cave. This he entered out of pure curiosity, 
and without any hope of finding the object of his quest; for though this cavern 
was of such dimensions as to fully justify its claim to the title, its entrance was 
still too small to permit of the passage of a ship, even of small tonnage. It 
extended some three hundred yards into the heart of the cliff, and was full of 
curious stalactites and stalagmites that glittered with the most beautiful prismatic 
hues in the light of the candle that Jack had taken the precaution to bring with 
him; but beyond that there was nothing especially notable about it. It had, 
however, the effect of still further exalting Jack’s hopes, and having thoroughly 
examined it, he again emerged into the open air, and once more pressed on. 

Half an hour later he reached still another cavern; and, in short, he soon 
discovered that the cliffs all along that particular stretch of coast that he was now 
examining were full of caverns - the mighty mountain spurs, of which those 
jagged and rocky cliffs formed the seaward termination, were completely honey¬ 
combed with them. Still, not one of the seven or eight that he had thus far met 
with and examined corresponded with the one of which he was in search. Some 
of them were of too limited an extent to receive any craft larger than a boat; and 
such as could boast of more ample dimensions had entrances so low or so 



narrow as to utterly preclude the possibility of a ship passing through them. Still, 
Jack, though disappointed at his want of success, was by no means disheartened; 
he felt sanguine, almost to the extent of conviction, that the cavern he sought 
must exist somewhere in the range of cliffs he was examining, and he was 
resolved that, if his supposition were correct, he would not return to the ship 
until he had found it. 

In this frame of mind he pressed doggedly on, and sunset found him still 
unsuccessful, dead-tired, and nearly twenty miles distant from the point at which 
he had left his boat. To return to the ship, or even to the boat, that night, was 
hopelessly out of the question, and therefore, having reached a spot where a tiny 
rivulet of crystal-clear water trickled down the face of the cliff, and afforded him 
the means of quenching his thirst, he prepared to camp there for the night. This 
decision involved neither difficulty nor hardship - the temperature was such as 
to render sleeping in the open air rather a luxury than otherwise; the dry, sandy 
beach which frequently intervened between the base of the cliffs and the outer 
fringe of rocks offered a sufficiently comfortable couch to a weary man; the 
means of quenching his thirst existed close at hand; and for food he had no 
difficulty in shooting a fine fat paroquet, which he roasted, feathers and all, in a 
rough-and-ready fashion on the glowing embers of a wood-fire; and all his 
immediate necessities were supplied. Drift and other wood being abundant all 
along the beach, Jack took the precaution to surround his chosen resting-place 
with a circle of fires, the smoke of which drove away the mosquitoes, while the 
flickering glow of the embers might possibly guard him against the too 
inquisitive approach of prowling beasts of prey; and, thus protected, he stretched 
himself on his sandy couch at the conclusion of his meal, and, notwithstanding 
the novelty of his situation, soon sank into a profound and dreamless slumber. 
When he awoke at sunrise on the following morning he had some reason to 
congratulate himself upon the fore-sight that bad prompted him to encircle 
himself with a fiery girdle during the night, for upon examination he discovered 
in the sand outside the barrier the footprints of more than one large animal that 
had evidently made the circuit of his camp several times, the prints showing that 
one at least of the animals bad actually essayed to enter between the fires, but 
had apparently not had sufficient courage to pass completely within the charmed 
circle. 


The second day was spent very similarly to the first, saving that Jack found he 



had apparendy reached the farther boundary of the cave region, for be 
discovered only one more cavern during his researches, and that was met with 
shortly after he had broken camp. When, therefore, mid-day - as nearly as he 
could guess at the time - had arrived, without any fresh discoveries having 
rewarded his perseverance, he was reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
further research in that direction must be useless, and that this second expedition, 
like the first, was a failure. He therefore turned back, and, bitterly disappointed, 
began to retrace his steps, reaching his former camping-ground just at nightfall. 
And here, as he somewhat despondently set about his dispositions for the 
spending of another night in the open, it suddenly occurred to him, for the first 
time, that bis friends on board the Fair Rosamond would possibly be suffering 
considerable apprehension on his account; for though he had said nothing as to 
the probable duration of his absence, nothing, on the other hand, had been said 
which might lead them to suppose he contemplated spending even one night 
away from the ship. 

The next day was spent in traversing the distance back to the boat, and re¬ 
examining such of the caverns as Jack thought had been too cursorily inspected 
on the outward journey. But nothing came of such re-examination, and weary 
and disappointed to a degree, Jack reached his boat at nightfall, and made the 
best of his way back to the ship. As he had rather anticipated, a great deal of 
anxiety and apprehension had been experienced by his two companions on his 
account; but it was all forgotten in the relief and gratification occasioned by his 
safe return, and as Jack gazed on Iris’s glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, the 
pangs of disappointment at his failure to find the treasure grew less in the 
reflection that, if he could but win this sweet girl’s love, he would find in that an 
infinitely greater treasure than all the gold and gems that earth had ever yielded 
to the indefatigable researches of mankind. 

An animated discussion of the treasure question in its latest aspect took place 
that night over the dinner-table, in which Iris maintained that everything seemed 
to point to the suspicion that the document relating to the matter was a pure 
fabrication from beginning to end. She advanced the argument that if the 
document were bona-fide in any of its particulars, it would probably be so in all, 
and especially in so important a particular as that relating to the situation of the 
wreck. But this, she maintained, had, by Jack’s explorations, been demonstrated 
to be erroneous, and, such being the case, she asserted her conviction that the 



entire document was thus proved to be false. Ned honestly confessed that he was 
completely puzzled. He admitted the full weight of Iris’s argument, but roundly 
asserted that he did not believe a dying man - and especially a dying sailor - 
would put himself to the trouble of concocting and penning such a statement for 
the exceedingly doubtful pleasure of feeling that somebody might possibly, at 
some future time, be duped by it. And in this view of the matter Jack entirely 
coincided. He admitted that, like Ned, he was puzzled to reconcile an important 
statement in the document with the result of his own investigations; but he 
begged them to remember that it was just in this important particular of the 
wreck’s position that the document was most provokingly vague, reminding 
them that the only thing of which they were actually assured was that the wreck 
had been dashed far into a cave, but where that cave was situated they had no 
means of knowing, and had merely guessed, that it must be somewhere not very 
far from the harbour’s mouth. This guess of theirs, he said, was what he had 
demonstrated to be fallacious, and the question now was, Had they anything, 
and, if so, what, to guide them to a more accurate guess at the wreck’s position? 
They discussed the matter until far into the night, and the original document was 
subjected to a further rigid scrutiny, but with no result; and the only conclusion 
at which they at last found themselves able to arrive was that they were 
completely puzzled, and that it was useless to move further in the matter until 
they had once more thought it all over and had found some suggestion of a clue 
to the mystery. 

With this decision the matter was allowed to drop for a time - though both Ned 
and Jack found their thoughts constantly recurring to it - and on the following 
morning during breakfast Jack suggested that it might be well to overhaul the 
contents of the hold, with a view to the arrival at some definite decision as to 
what their plans for the future should be. 

Ned acquiescing in this proposal, and being now so far advanced towards 
complete recovery that he was able to be of very great use and assistance to Jack 
in the handling of heavy weights, the hatches were lifted, and, a tackle having 
been rove and fitted, the two men proceeded in a very leisurely fashion to break 
out the contents of the hold, examine them, and arrange them on deck under 
cover of that part of the awning-tent that had been set apart for their reception. 

The ship was laden with what is expressively termed a ‘general’ cargo; that is to 
say, there was scarcely an article of English - to say nothing of Continental - 



manufacture you could name of which her hold did not afford a sample. Silks, 
satins, velvets, cloth, cotton and woollen goods, boots and shoes, ready-made 
clothing, saddlery, cutlery and hardware, glass, china, and stone ware, lucifer 
matches, firearms and ammunition, beer, wines, and spirits, musical instruments, 
books and stationery, jams and pickles - in short, it would be much more easy to 
say what was not there than what was. Among other matters, there were several 
large bundles of planed oak planking, which but for the fact that they were bored 
with several holes that looked as though they had once held nails or bolts, the 
investigator would have taken for unused timber. They agreed that it was not 
worth troubling to open the bundles and minutely examine the planking just 
then, and were therefore unable to determine what it was actually intended for, 
but thought it possible it might be part of a ready-built house, which they agreed 
to erect at some suitable spot on shore should they be able to find the framework. 
Their chief reason, it may be mentioned, for concluding that the planking formed 
part of some structure was the fact that they caught sight, through openings here 
and there in the matting which enveloped the bundles of planking, of certain 
cabalistic paint-marks, which they thought it probable were intended to guide the 
builders during the process of erection. Not far from the spot where the planking 
had been stored they came upon four small but heavy cases marked ‘Machinery 
- engines for steam yacht,’ together with a long, smooth steel shaft, carefully 
wrapped in matting, and labelled ‘Propeller shaft for steam yacht.’ Near these, 
again, were found other cases, larger than those containing the machinery, but 
not so heavy; these were marked ‘ Deck fittings for steam yacht,’ and on being 
opened were found to contain a mahogany skylight, companion, etc., together 
with a quantity of brass belaying-pins and similar matters. 

‘Why, Ned!’ exclaimed Jack, in great excitement, upon making this discovery,’ I 
should not be surprised to find the hull itself of this steam yacht next; she cannot 
be a very large craft, judging from what we have found already - I should say 
she will probably be nothing more than a largish fully-decked steam-launch.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Ned, ‘I expect she will be something like that. But we shan’t find 
her hull, doctor - no such luck as that. The hull is buildin’ out here somewheres, 
and the owner has just sent home for the machinery and fittin’s. No, we shan’t 
find no hull aboard here; our hatchways ain’t big enough to take such a craft as 
that; and if she’d been aboard she’d ha’ been stowed on deck. But all these here 
fittin’s and things may come in uncommon handy if so be as we has to build a 



craft of our own.’ 


‘You are right, Ned/ assented Jack; ‘and, for my part, I shall not hesitate to make 
use of them if it comes to that. Now, then, what have we here? More planks by 
the look of it - pine planks this time and floor-boards, I should say, by the 
narrowness of them. But they are rather thick for floor-boards, aren’t they, Ned?’ 

Ned drew near and carefully inspected the ends of one or two of the planks that 
were protruding through the matting in which they were enveloped. He looked 
earnestly at them, turned the bundle over and examined it carefully, and at length 
said: 

‘These here is deck-plankin’; that’s what they be. ow, what in the name of 
fortune can they be for?’ ‘Why, most probably, for the steam yacht, of course,’ 
asserted Jack. 

‘I wish I could believe it,’ remarked Ned, meditatively scratching his head. ‘If 
them deck-planks is for the steam-yacht, or whatever she is, depend on’t, sir, we 
shall find her hull aboard here somewheres. Though I can’t understand how that 
can be, either - for if by any chance we had took in such a craft, I’m pretty sartin 
the skipper, or Mr. Green, the mate, would ha’ said something about it. Well, we 
shall know in the course o’ time; let’s go on with our overhaul. Now, here’s 
somethin’ big and heavy that we shall want the chain slings for, and that’ll take 
us all our time to rouse on deck. I wonder what it is?’ 

‘It’ was a large, solidly-made wooden case some eight feet long by four feet 
wide, and about the same depth; and, as Ned had remarked, its bulk and weight 
were such that it took them all their time to get it on deck with the aid of a 
multiplicity of tackles and the ship’s windlass. When they had, after a full half¬ 
day’s labour accomplished the task, they found that the case was marked ‘Boiler 
for steam yacht.’ 

‘I have great hopes of finding the hull of this mysterious craft yet, Ned,’ said 
Jack, as he wiped the perspiration from his brow and prepared to descend into 
the hold once more. 

‘Maybe so, sir - maybe so,’ assented Ned, shaking his head; ‘but I’m uncommon 
dubersome about it - it would be too much good luck to expect.’ 



Nevertheless, they did find the hull, after all, eventually, though not in the form 
that Jack had hoped and expected; that is to say, they found the keel and keelson, 
stem and stern-posts, timbers, beams, copper fastenings, copper sheathing, 
indeed, everything, even to a dainty little figure-head, as also the spars, sails, and 
rigging already made and fitted - in fact, all the component parts of the complete 
craft were there, and only required putting together, the oak planking first found 
being her outer skin. They even found in one of the cases a complete set of 
drawings of the craft, showing all the marks which were to serve as guides in 
putting her together, and which represented her to be a handsome, saucy-looking 
little craft, sixty feet long, ten feet beam, and six feet eight inches moulded 
depth. She was fore-and-aft schooner rigged, and though rather small for an 
ocean voyage, they at once agreed that, being fully decked and a very fine 
model, she was amply large enough to enable them to effect their escape to some 
spot from which it would be possible for them to get a passage home in an ocean 
steamer. 

This was a priceless discovery to them, and enabled them to mature their plans at 
once. These were to build the yacht, without loss of time, launch her, and then 
have one more thorough search for the treasure ere starting for home. In view, 
however, of the awkward fact that the treasure had proved by no means so easy 
to find as Jack had anticipated, that young gentleman determined he would not 
bid a final farewell to his present surroundings until he had secured enough 
pearls to provide him with a hand-some income for life. 

‘Now, this here boat,’ observed Ned, tapping with his hand the drawings that 
were spread out on the table before him this here boat ‘ill have to be built on 
blocks and launched in a cradle off regular ways, or else we shall never get her 
into the water at all. SheTl be a tidy lump of a boat when she’s finished, and will 
take us two all our time to handle under canvas when she’s afloat, let alone when 
she’s high and dry on a beach. Then there’s another matter that I’ve been thinkin’ 
a deal about lately. Have you ever seen any signs of human bein’s in your 
wanderin’s ashore, sir?’ 

‘None,’ said Jack, ‘excepting, of course, the remains of the poor fellow whose 
"record" respecting the hidden treasure has raised such high hopes within us.’ 


‘Just so, sir - exactly,’ assented Ned. ‘Now, that chap came here from 
somewheres, didn’t he? And we came here from somewheres, didn’t we? Very 



well, then, other folks may come here from somewheres, mayn’t they?’ 


They may, certainly,’ assented Jack; ‘but my own opinion respecting this spot is 
that it is so completely out of the way that it is only visited at exceedingly long 
intervals. For instance, there is nothing to show that a single human footstep has 
trodden this soil from the time that poor fellow died until we arrived upon the 
scene.’ 

‘You think not?’ inquired Ned. ‘What do you think of this, then?’ And retiring to 
his own state-room, he quickly returned, bearing in his hand a gold bracelet, 
which he laid upon the table. 

‘Hillo!’ exclaimed Jack, ‘that is a pretty thing. Where did you get hold of that, 
Ned?’ 

‘Found it at the water’s edge, on the beach there, one of them days that you was 
away huntin’ for the treasure,’ answered Ned. ‘I got tired of stayin’ aboard here 
all day, so, as missie here seemed to have gone to sleep over her book, I slipped 
quietly down the gangway ladder, and, you havin’ the boat with you, swam 
ashore to have a bit of a ramble among the flowers there. As I was wadin’ out of 
the water, I saw somethin’ glitterin’ in the sand just at the water’s edge, and, 
stoopin’ down, I fished this up out of the sand. It was a’most buried, but there 
was just enough showin’ to catch the glint of the sun.’ 

‘By Jove!’ ejaculated Jack, ‘this is rather serious, Ned. Why did you not tell me 
about it before?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Ned, ‘to tell the truth, I meant to, but somehow I forgot all about 
it until it was put into my head again by our talk about buildin’ this here boat. 
Now, what do you think of it?’ 

‘Really,’ said Jack, ‘I hardly know what to think. Allow me to examine the 
trinket a little more closely.’ 

‘There you are, sir,’ said Ned, handing the bracelet across the table to Jack, who 
at once proceeded to examine it closely. It was a massive and very beautiful 
ornament, consisting of a perfectly plain burnished gold ring, round three-fourths 
of which a serpent was twisted, the remaining fourth of the ring bearing the 



figure of a couchant tiger, both tiger and serpent being elaborately worked in 
dead gold. The workmanship was exquisite, and would have reflected honour 
upon the most artistic jeweller in the civilized world. That the article was solid 
throughout was at once apparent by its unusual weight. The figures of the tiger 
and serpent were wrought in the most masterly and spirited manner, and were 
absolutely true to nature, the texture of the tiger’s skin, his stripes, and the 
minute scales upon the serpent’s body, being rendered with a fidelity and 
delicacy of finish that were truly remarkable. Two small rubies of great fire and 
beauty formed the eyes of the snake, while a pair of minute cat’s-eye stones were 
appropriately set to represent the eyes of the tiger. Altogether, it was a rare and 
choice masterpiece of the jeweller’s art; and yet, looking at it attentively, Jack 
observed certain peculiarities in the workmanship which convinced him that the 
jewel was never manufactured in a Western workshop, the minute details, for 
instance, being elaborated with an amount of care which plainly indicated that 
time was never for a moment taken into consideration by the artist. Then, there 
was no hall-mark or stamp to show the quality of the metal - no maker’s mark; 
in fact, there were none of those marks which are invariably to be found on 
jewellery made in a civilized country. 

After a lengthy and minute examination, Jack handed it back to Ned, remarking: 

‘Well, Ned, it is an exquisite bit of workmanship, and I congratulate you upon 
your luck in finding it; but it was never made in a civilized country. I would 
advise you to take care of it, my man; it is valuable not only as an ornament, but 
also as a specimen of exceptionally fine workmanship, and you will have no 
difficulty in selling it at a good price, should we ever reach home again.’ 

‘Sell it, do you say, sir?’ exclaimed Ned. ‘No, no; this here bracelet ain’t never 
goin’ to be sold by me. I’ve made up my mind what to do with it. - Here, give 
me your hand, my pretty! ’ - to Iris. 

‘What do you want my hand for, Ned?’ demanded Iris, flushing slightly. 

‘Just to put this here thing on your arm, dearie - where it ought to be,’ was the 
reply. 


‘Certainly not!’ said Iris, with decision. ‘I could not think of such a thing, Ned! It 
is very kind of you, very kind indeed, you dear old thing! But you must keep it, 



and sell it, as Ja - the doctor says, if we ever get home. You will get several 
pounds for it.’ 

‘You won’t take it, eh?’ said Ned harshly, looking very vexed and angry. ‘Very 
well, then!’ - as Iris shook her head -’ here goes to pitch the thing over-board. If 
you won’t have it, nobody else shall, I swear!’ 

And he swung round on his heel and moved toward the cabin door on his way to 
the deck. 

‘Here, stop, Ned! Not so fast, man! Come back for a minute. You are altogether 
too hasty!’ shouted Jack after the retreating seaman. ‘Better take it,’ he added 
hastily, to Iris. ‘The old fellow’s pride is wounded at your refusal, and he is quite 
obstinate enough to carry out his threat, unless you relent.’ 

As Jack finished speaking, the old man put his head inside the cabin door? and 
growled: 

‘Once more, dearie, will you take this here thing as a present from me, or won’t 
you? If you are too proud, say the word, and overboard she goes.’ 

‘Well,’ said Iris, ‘if you really insist upon it, Ned, I suppose I must; though I 
would much rather not. It is not that I am too proud, you silly old goose! it is 
simply because it is too beautiful and valuable a thing for me to accept as a 
present. But, rather than wound your feelings, I will both accept and wear it, in 
remembrance of one of the most faithful friends I ever had! Thank you, Ned, 
ever so much!’ 

And she kissed the gratified old fellow on the cheek as he slipped the ornament 
on her lovely arm. ‘Happy Ned!’ exclaimed Jack, almost involuntarily. Whereat 
Iris blushed again, and laughingly asserted that he was an impudent creature. 

‘Well, now that you have settled that little matter,’ said Jack,’ let us return to our 
muttons. You will both have probably noticed - as I have - that the bracelet is 
not in the least tarnished; nor is it very seriously abraded by its contact with the 
sand. This, to my mind, points to the conclusion that it had not lain very long 
where you, Ned, found it; and if so, it has probably not been very long out of the 
possession of its original owner - a few months at most, I should say, and if its 



original owner was in this neighbourhood so lately as only a few months ago, he 
or she may be here again erelong. Is not that good reasoning?’ 


‘That’s it, sir, that’s it!’ exclaimed Ned. ‘That’s the p’int I was drivin’ at when I 
projuced the hornyment. "And," says you, "we don’t know whether this here 
individle that owned the bracelet would be a friend or a henemy to us, supposin’ 
he or she was to heave in sight again."Ain’t that it, sir?’ 

‘That is precisely what I was about to remark,’ assented Jack. 

‘Yes,’ continued Ned, ‘I knowed it; I was sartin of it. "That bein’ the case," says 
you again, "we must build this here boat of ours somewhere where a henemy 
ain’t likely to tumble across her and take 

possession of her or set her afire, and so spile all our work." Ain’t that it, sir?’ 

‘That is it, exactly,’ assented Jack, seeing, or fancying he saw, what Ned was 
leading up to. 

‘All right, then,’ resumed Ned. ‘I knows the very identical spot for the job. 

Found it by accident the same day as I found the bracelet. Now, sir and missie, 
you both knows this here cove pretty well by this time, this cove that the old 
Rosamond is a lyin’ so snugly anchored in, I mean. Well, do you happen to know 
as there’s another cove inside of it again?’ 

‘Another cove?’ exclaimed Jack. ‘No, I certainly did not know it, had not the 
slightest idea of such a thing, and cannot imagine where it can possibly be 
situated. I have become pretty thoroughly acquainted with the whole of this 
cove, I believe, but I have never seen anything to suggest the idea that there was 
another connected with it.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ exclaimed Ned triumphantly. ‘Well, there is. It is a small place, 
not above a couple of hundred feet across, but it has deep water in it, and a nice 
smooth, wide, sandy beach, just the thing for buildin’ our boat on, and it’s hid 
away that clever that onless you happened to tumble across it by accident, as I 
did, you’ cl never find it at all. I’ll show it you to-morrow, sir, and you can see 
what you think of it. And now I’m pretty tired; so, unless there’s any matter as 
you particular wants to settle to-night, I think I’ll say "Good-night " and turn in.’ 



This remark of Ned’s broke up the conference, and brought to a close the 
proceedings of a day, some of the events of which were destined to exercise an 
important influence upon the fortunes of the little party whose adventures form 
the subject matter of this history. 



CHAPTER XIV. JACK AND IRIS EXPLORE A WONDERFUL 
CAVERN. 


IMMEDIATELY after breakfast, on the morning following the incidents related 
in the preceding chapter, the dingey was hauled alongside, and, our three friends 
entering her, Ned undertook to point out the whereabouts of his mysterious cove. 

There was no wind; the old seaman therefore took the oars, and headed the boat 
away from the ship in a south-easterly direction. It has been mentioned - or, if 
not, it may be mentioned now - that the cove in which the Fair Rosamond had 
found such snug shelter was bordered by a broad strip of beautiful white sandy 
beach, on which, by the way, Iris loved to stray to and fro, gathering a few of the 
strangely-shaped and brilliantly-coloured shells which were always to be found 
there upon a falling tide. This beach, however, did not completely encircle the 
cove; it stopped short at a point where the cliffs, becoming precipitous and 
rocky, plunged sheer down into the pellucid water, some ten feet of which bathed 
the rocks at low spring-tides. It was towards this rocky projection - from the 
crevices of which small trees festooned with orchids and flowering shrubs grew 
so luxuriantly as to almost completely screen the bare rock - that Ned now 
headed the boat, and Jack naturally assumed that it must be somewhere in this 
direction that the newly-discovered cove was situated. But not even when Ned 
steered the boat alongside the vertical face of the rock was any trace of a cove to 
be discovered; and it was not until he had absolutely forced the boat into the 
midst of a dense growth of sweet-scented, white-blossomed bushes that it 
became apparent that these same bushes masked a cavern-like opening in the 
face of the rock, into which Ned at once urged the dingey. This cavernous 
passage was some twenty feet in width, and perhaps fifty feet long, with an 
arched roof rising some twelve or fourteen feet above the surface of the water. 
The passage was perfectly straight, and, taking one of the oars of the boat in his 
hand with which to plumb the depth of water, Jack found that there was a 
uniform depth of fully ten feet, with a sandy bottom. There was barely enough 
light - a cool, green twilight - in the passage to reveal to the occupants of the 
boat that the rocky roof was tolerably even and regular; and, once inside it, such 
a craft as the dingey, or even a much larger boat, must be effectually concealed, 
since both ends of the passage were completely hidden by the drooping branches 
and foliage of the bushes that clustered about them. As a hiding-place in time of 
need nothing more perfectly satisfactory could well be imagined or devised. 



Pushing through the passage and forcing a way out through the dense growth of 
bushes at the far end, the astonished party found themselves floating in an almost 
perfectly circular basin, fully two hundred feet in diameter, with vertical 
verdure-clad cliffs, at least three hundred feet high, hemming them in on all 
sides; they were, in fact, at the bottom of a natural well-shaped chasm, 
apparently inaccessible from without, save by the way they had entered - unless, 
indeed, one chose to precipitate one’s self into it from the top. The ground 
around the mouth of this curious well-shaped chasm was apparently overgrown 
with seemingly impenetrable bush and forest, for, looking up, the opening above 
was seen to be almost closed by the overhanging foliage, through which only a 
few diminutive patches of blue sky were visible, while a subdued, tender, green 
twilight pervaded the place, rendering it difficult to distinguish the surroundings 
until the eye had become accustomed to the comparative gloom. When, however, 
this had happened, it became apparent that there was ample light to work by, and 
ample light, too, to reveal the fact that, while the water was fully as deep about 
the cavernous entrance as it was in the entrance itself, the bottom sloped upward 
toward the farther end, very gently at first, but steeply for the last fifty feet, until 
it emerged above the surface of the water in the form of a smooth sandy beach, 
some eighty feet wide, and extending round nearly half the diameter of the basin. 
No spot could be better adapted for the secret and safe performance of their 
proposed building operations, and a cursory examination only of the entire place, 
including the beach, sufficed them to determine that there, in that cool, secluded 
and secret spot, should their building-yard be established. 

Emerging at length, once more, into the broad light of day, and the larger cove, 
the little party returned to the ship, and forthwith began preparations for their 
great undertaking. The whole of the planking belonging to the new craft, 
together with her spars, and, in short, everything that could be worked up into 
the form of a compact raft, was launched overboard and securely lashed 
together; and upon this, when satisfactorily arranged, the boiler was lowered, 
and the whole towed into the interior of the secret cove. This fully occupied the 
two men for the remainder of that day; and the skidding of the boiler ashore, 
with the assistance of anchors and tackles, constituted another good day’s work. 
Two days more of arduous toil enabled them to complete the transfer of the 
engines, skylights, and other deck-fittings, as well as the copper sheathing and 
fastenings; and then they were free to attend to the matter of preparing the keel- 
blocks. This, and the proper laying of them, entailed another week of hard work; 



after which the keel of the little craft was laid, and building operations began in 
earnest. In this part of their task the two men were so effectually assisted by the 
drawings of the boat, as well as by the careful marking of every scrap of timber 
destined to be worked into the hull, that they met with no difficulty whatever: 
they found that, with the exercise of due care and patience, the various parts 
came together with the utmost nicety; and their only impediment to rapid 
progress lay in the fact that many of the parts were so heavy as to be almost 
unmanageable with two pairs of hands only. In this difficulty, however, Ned 
proved to be a host in himself; his ingenuity was fully equal to the 
accomplishment of tasks that, at first sight, seemed absolutely impossible; and 
so, with the assistance of sheers, and props, and shores, and tackles, the heavy 
timbers and beams were slowly, but surely, raised into position and secured 
there; and what had at the outset appeared to be an inextricable jumble of 
awkwardly-bent pieces of timber gradually assumed the shape and proportions 
of a very smart, jaunty-looking little vessel. 

Iris, as may be supposed, felt no inclination to remain in solitary state and 
idleness all day on board the Fair Rosamond, while her two companions were 
toiling hard to accomplish the means of returning to home and civilization. Not 
that she looked forward with any great eagerness to such return, but, since the 
two men seemed to desire it, it was obvious that she must go with them; she 
could not possibly remain even in that paradise alone and unprotected. So she 
accompanied them in their daily passage to and from the cove, cooking their 
dinner for them, and generally, by her companionship and conversation, making 
the time pass as pleasantly as possible. She usually took a book with her; and 
sometimes, when the men were particularly busy, or were engaged upon some 
operation that seemed to require their undivided attention, she would retire into a 
cosy nook to read awhile, or saunter round the tiny strip of beach, gathering the 
shells that were occasionally to be found even in that secluded spot, or 
examining the curious and beautiful flowers that grew from out the crevices of 
the rocks. 

One day she was entirely lost sight of for a short time; and, upon Jack shouting 
for her, she presently reappeared from among some bushes, in the midst of 
which she had apparently buried herself. She came forward with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, evidently in a great state of excitement, and exclaimed: 


‘Oh, Jack!’ - they had become intimate enough by this time to use each other’s 



Christian name what do you think? I have discovered another cave, a real one 
this time, not a mere passage in the rocks; and though I did not care to go very 
far into it in the dark, I think it must be quite a large one! 5 

‘Another cave!’ exclaimed Jack. ‘Is it possible? Really, this place seems to be 
full of caves; and yet, among them all, we cannot hit upon the particular one we 
should like to find. Whereabout is this new discovery of yours? And, excuse me, 
but I should like to insinuate, if I may without offence, that I would rather you 
would not go away and discover caves all by yourself; there is no knowing what 
terrible accident might happen to you in the pitchy darkness - it is really horrible 
to merely think of it! 5 

Jack spoke with considerable energy and feeling. Iris’s remark as to the darkness 
of this new cavern instantly conjured up before his mental vision a picture of the 
girl groping blindly about in the blackness, and perhaps missing her way, or 
plunging headlong down into some fathomless abyss and thus becoming lost to 
him for ever; and the twofold idea of such a horrible death for her, and such an 
irreparable loss for him, was so frightful that great beads of perspiration started 
out upon his brow; while his voice assumed something of the sharpness of the 
momentary agony that smote him as he thought of the unseen perils that might 
have been lurking near her footsteps. And Iris noticed it, and understood it, as 
she had latterly noticed and understood sundry other subtle indications of Jack’s 
devotion to her. And she was pleased at it; her heart throbbed faster, and the rosy 
colour in her cheeks deepened; for, indeed, Jack was not only rather good- 
looking, and strong, and courageous; he was - what is always more highly 
esteemed by any woman worth her salt - gentle and tender, courteous, patient, 
considerate for her welfare and comfort and convenience in every possible way; 
she was quite sure that he loved her; and then, too, in speech, habits, and 
behaviour he was such a perfect gentleman. Iris was just beginning to be 
conscious of a new and strange kind of happiness in those days - a kind of 
happiness of which she had hitherto known nothing, and it was all associated in 
some curious way with Jack: when he was near, she was content; when he was 
absent, she was uneasy and distrait. So when she understood, from the tones of 
Jack’s voice, that he thought she had been in a certain amount of peril, and was 
made decidedly uncomfortable by the idea, she was pleased; but, woman-like, 
she was careful not to reveal her gratification; while, therefore, her bosom 
heaved, her colour rose, and her eyes grew just a shade more tender, she laughed 



lightly at what she chose to treat as a mere assumption of perturbation on Jack’s 
part, and replied: 

‘Very well, Mr. Mentor, I will endeavour to remember what you say; but indeed 
there was no danger, for I scarcely went any distance into it. And I wish you 
would come and explore it with me; I should really like to see something of its 
interior, for while I was in it, I had the feeling that it must be a very large place.’ 

‘All right,’ said Jack, ‘I will; but not now. I have no candles here, and we must 
have plenty of light when we go exploring underground, especially should it turn 
out to be so extensive as you imagine. We will go to-morrow, if you like.’ 

Iris expressed her acquiescence in this arrangement, and then the matter dropped 
for the time. On the morrow, however, Jack showed that he had not forgotten his 
promise by suggesting to Iris that she should don the oldest and least-valued 
dress, and the stoutest pair of boots, in her possession, explaining that they might 
possibly have to clamber up and down rugged places, where it would not do to 
be troubled with disagreeable thoughts as to what was happening to one’s 
clothes, and remarking generally that the exploration of caves was perhaps as 
effectual a method of destroying clothing as any with which he happened to be 
acquainted. His own attire proved that, in this case at least, his precept and his 
practice agreed, for he was clad in an old tweed mountaineering suit that had 
seen so much service as to be no longer presentable under ordinary 
circumstances; while his feet were encased in a heavy pair of ‘broghans,’ the 
soles of which were studded all over with sharp-headed nails. When completely 
equipped for the expedition, a pair of revolvers and a stout hunting-knife were 
thrust into his belt; a botanical case filled with candles was slung over one 
shoulder, and a capacious sandwich-box over the other; and in one hand he 
carried a lantern, while the other firmly grasped an improvised alpenstock. 

Ned had declined to take part in the exploration of the cave. Caves, he said, 
weren’t in his line; he didn’t care for ‘em; he preferred to take his pleasure above 
ground, if ‘twas all the same to the others. So, as the day was to be a holiday, he 
decided to take advantage of the circumstance that the boat would not be 
required by the others to indulge himself in a cruise of exploration round the bay 
and up the river, of which as yet he had seen little or nothing. 


Accordingly, after breakfast Jack and Iris were ferried over to the inner cove by 



Ned, landed on the beach, and left to their own devices for the rest of the day, it 
being understood that Ned would return to convey them on board the Fair 
Rosamond not later than sunset. A word had been said as to what was to be done 
in the event of the cavern proving of small extent and no interest; but Jack had 
met this by replying that, in that case, he should resume work upon the yacht, 
there being plenty to do which he was certain he could do single-handed, and 
which must be done sooner or later. With this understanding, then, the pair 
stepped out of the boat, and stood watching Ned until he vanished among the 
bushes that still screened the mouth of the rock-passage. They then turned and 
wended their way toward the spot where Iris affirmed the mouth of the cavern to 
be situated. 

Stooping down and thrusting aside the bushes, under his fair companion’s 
direction, Jack now discovered a small, irregularly-shaped cleft in the face of the 
rock, just large enough for a man to pass through without squeezing. Holding the 
bushes aside for Iris to pass, he closely followed her through the cleft, and, once 
inside, immediately called a halt while he lighted the candle in the lantern. This 
done, the pair found themselves in a narrow rift that seemed to wind, in a more 
or less zigzag fashion, into the very heart of the mountain. On turning the first 
bend of the passage, they found that the latter suddenly widened, so as to almost 
assume the breadth of a considerable chamber; while the roof rose so abruptly 
that the light of their single lantern was scarcely powerful enough to reach it. 

The walls were very rugged and broken as to their surface; but Jack observed - 
and pointed out to Iris - that every projection in the one wall was matched by an 
exactly corresponding depression in the other, thus proving beyond question that 
the passage they were traversing had been produced ages ago by some mighty 
natural convulsion. 

So far, the cavern had produced nothing in the slightest degree interesting to its 
visitors, who therefore pressed forward over the smooth, sandy floor while such 
pleasant and rapid progress was possible. As they penetrated farther, the walls on 
each side and the roof above continued to recede from them, until at length, after 
walking about half a mile, as nearly as they could judge, they suddenly became 
conscious of the fact that neither walls nor roof were any longer visible, and that 
they were walking more or less at random in the midst of Cimmerian darkness, 
their lantern revealing nothing but a yard or two of the sandy floor around them. 


‘Halt!’ cried Jack, in sudden alarm at the thought of how easy it would be under 



such circumstances to lose their way in this subterranean cavity. Then, as he 
quickly flashed the light of the lantern round him, he saw his own and his 
companion’s footprints in the sandy floor, and laughed aloud at the sudden dash 
of panic he had experienced. His cry of ‘Halt!’ and the joyous ‘Ha, ha!’ that had 
so quickly succeeded it were, after a second or two of absolute silence, suddenly 
taken up and repeated by a thousand echoes, and dashed backward and forward, 
up and down, here and there, in so weird a fashion, and with such startling effect, 
that even Jack himself felt the hair bristling on his scalp; while Iris involuntarily 
seized his arm and clung to it in terror. It came back to them loud and mockingly, 
sometimes in tones that might have been mistaken for Jack’s own, sometimes in 
tones so different that Jack himself could almost have sworn it was another 
human voice answering him; sometimes clear, sharp, and distinct, and 
sometimes so jumbled together that it sounded as though the words were being 
shouted at random by a whole mob of people; and finally, when the louder 
echoes began to subside, others could be heard away on each side of them, 
growing every moment more distant, as though they were reverberating down a 
number of passages, until at length silence reigned once more. 

‘Oh, Jack,’ whispered Iris, ‘that was dreadful, was it not? Had you any idea it 
would be like that when you did it?’ 

‘I might have had, if I had only thought of it,’ said Jack reassuringly. ‘But I 
didn’t. However, you were not very much frightened, I hope; and now it is all 
quiet again. Shall we go on? Caverns have a knack of playing tricks like that 
upon their visitors; but this one seems to be quite unusually rich in echoes. 
Suppose you call "Jack!" and let us hear how it will sound.’ 

Iris, however, was still in too great trepidation to take any liberties with the 
echoes; she had never before in her life heard anything so weird, and uncanny, 
and flesh-creeping as the sounds that had rung out from the darkness around her; 
her nerves had for a moment been severely shaken, and had she been less 
courageous than she really was, she would there and then have turned back and 
abandoned the idea of any further exploration of the cavern. But to abandon an 
enterprise once entered upon was not one of Iris Hoard’s characteristics; she was 
what the Americans call ‘gritty’ to her heart’s core; so, though she declined to 
ascertain by experiment how the name of ‘Jack’ sounded when repeated by a 
thousand echoes, she was perfectly willing to continue the exploration, and said 
so. 



They accordingly moved forward once more, and, having traversed something 
like a hundred yards, found themselves abruptly face to face with a vertical wall 
of rock. 

‘Oh dear!’ exclaimed Iris, in a tone of disappointment; ‘ is this the end?’ 

‘Surely not,’ began Jack; but before he could get any further, the echoes had 
caught up his companion’s inquiry, and the exclamation ‘Oh dear!’ mingled with 
questions ‘ Is this the end?’ were once more bandied about; to be further 
confused, a moment later, by interjections of ‘Surely not,’ in every conceivable 
accent of scorn, and entreaty, and incredulity, and sarcasm that it is possible to 
imagine, until the listeners were first disposed to fly from, and next to laugh 
aloud at, the weird and curious mockery of their words - only they checked the 
latter propensity in good time, having a wholesome doubt as to what the effect 
might be. 

‘What an awful place!’ whispered Iris, cautiously and with bated breath; ‘it is 
enough to make one believe in the demons one reads about in those old German 
stories, is it not?’ 

Jack pressed her arm within his reassuringly. ‘Let us get on,’ said he; ‘we have 
unconsciously made a deviation somehow; but we are certain to find the 
continuation of the passage by simply following this wall. Ah! I thought so; 
there it is! ’ 

As he spoke, the feeble light of the lantern dimly revealed a yawning black 
aperture in the rocky wall which they had been following, and into this they at 
once turned, finding themselves once more in a comparatively narrow passage. 
Traversing this for a distance of some seven or eight hundred feet, the explorers 
suddenly emerged from it into a vast chamber of irregular form, the 
extraordinary aspect of which at once arrested their footsteps upon its threshold. 

They halted upon the very margin of a sheet of black water, the perfectly smooth 
and unruffled surface of which reflected its surroundings as sharply and 
distinctly as though it had been an enormous polished mirror. It was not, 
however, the strangely solid appearance presented by the absolutely motion-less 
surface of this curious subterranean lake that riveted their attention and held 



them spellbound with awe and admiration. Their only light was derived from a 
single candle contained in a common tin and glass lantern, which had hitherto 
served them only to guide their footsteps and preserve them from the peril of an 
unexpected plunge over the edge of some yawning gulf; it served to reveal their 
immediate surroundings, but that was all. 

Now, however, by that same inefficient light, they suddenly found themselves 
confronted with a scene of strange but dazzling beauty, illuminated by a soft, 
subdued, prismatic effulgence that was yet powerful enough to reveal the 
remotest detail. They stood in a dome-like chamber of irregular form, fully four 
hundred feet in diameter, and, at the most lofty point of the roof, quite two 
hundred feet in height above the surface of the water. The walls and roof of this 
noble chamber appeared to’ be composed entirely of crystal: not in a smooth, 
regular surface, but so jagged and splintered, and faceted that they had the 
appearance of being completely encrusted with countless millions of diamonds, 
which, catching the rays of the poor solitary candle, reflected and threw them off 
again in such wise as to render this matchless chamber a perfect hall of dazzling 
rainbow splendour. This, however, was not all - nor nearly all. By one of those 
marvellous freaks of nature which, hidden away in her most secret recesses, it is 
given to only a few of Nature’s children to witness and admire, the dome-shaped 
roof of the chamber had all the appearance of having been elaborately groined 
with a lavish richness, yet delicacy of design, which the hand of man might 
never hope to approach. Ribbed arches of iridescent crystal crossed and 
recrossed each other in every conceivable direction, and from every point of 
junction long stalactites of glittering crystal depended, sometimes in the form of 
pendants only, but more frequently in the form of fantastic, Gothic-like columns 
reaching quite to the floor, or to the surface of the mirror-like water. And, as 
though Nature had been emulous to show how nearly she could mimic, and at 
the same time how far she could excel the handiwork of man, not only had the 
panels of the roof been, during the course of perhaps countless centuries, 
everywhere filled in with bold sculpturesque designs in crystal, strangely 
suggestive of the elaborate foliated ornamentation of the most florid period of 
Gothic architecture, but the very columns were studded with fantastic 
excrescences that, in the subdued but wonderful light that then pervaded the 
chamber, bore a startling resemblance to the weird monsters and grotesque 
figures one sees represented as crawling and twining about the columns in some 
of the old Continental cathedrals and churches. 



This all-pervading suggestion of ecclesiasticism was so potent that it constrained 
Iris to whisper to Jack: 

‘Why, Jack, it surely must be a church - and what a beautiful one! ‘ 

‘Yes/ murmured Jack in reply, ‘beautiful indeed; and, as you say, so like a 
church that I cannot help listening for the first faint breathing of the organ, and 
the first notes of the choristers’ voices before they emerge in their surplices and 
with their banners and crosses from that dark passage over there. Heavens! what 
a wonderful, magical scene it is! It is worth all that we have passed through just 
to have the privilege of beholding such a marvellous specimen of Nature’s 
handiwork. Do not you think so?’ 

‘No, not quite all, Jack,’ was the low murmured reply; and there was a tremor in 
the sweet voice that told Jack he had been blundering enough to remind his 
companion of the loss of her father. 

‘Well, let us press on, shall we?’ he said quickly, in an effort to divert her 
thoughts from so painful a subject. ‘We will stop and have another good look at 
these glories on our return.’ 

So saying, he replaced her hand upon his arm, and, turning briskly, led her along 
the margin of the black water and among the flashing crystal columns, across the 
smooth rocky floor of the chamber towards the dark passage on the opposite 
side, to which he had previously directed her attention. 

Entering this, they found themselves in a narrow, irregular, winding passage¬ 
way, the floor of which led now up, now down, and was so rough and uneven 
that to traverse it without accident demanded their utmost care and attention. A 
faint, musty odour, that grew stronger as they proceeded, pervaded this place; the 
walls, at first dry, became more and more damp and slimy, and at length the faint 
sound of rushing water met their ears. The way grew more and more rough and 
tortuous with every step they traversed, and Jack, fearing that the fatigue of such 
travelling might prove too great for his companion, suggested that they should 
turn back. Iris, however, declared that as yet she felt no symptoms whatever of 
fatigue, expressed herself as delighted with the adventure, suggested that, after 
what they had already seen, they knew not what fresh wonders might await them 
further on, and altogether seemed much more disposed to advance than to 



retreat. They therefore resumed their journey, which had been temporarily 
interrupted during their short discussion, and, with the roar of water, becoming 
every moment more thunderous in their ears, were at length rewarded by finding 
themselves in a spacious cavern cleft in twain by one of those dark, treacherous 
chasms that Jack had conjured up in his mind’s eye when Iris had first 
announced her discovery of the threshold of this seemingly endless subterranean 
passage on the previous day. Through a narrow cleft, high up in one of the side- 
walls of the cavern they had now reached, a powerful body of pure, sparkling 
water issued, pouring down the wall in a series of glittering, foamy cascades, and 
plunging into the abyss of the chasm, where, far below, its waters could be heard 
churning over the rocky bottom ere they apparently passed away with a hollow, 
reverberating roar through some other channel at the opposite extremity of the 
chasm. 

In the cavern that they had now reached they found, somewhat to their surprise, 
that the roar of the water was not nearly so loud as it had been during the last 
few minutes of their approach to it, they could without much effort make their 
voices heard in speaking to each other; and as the numerous rocks scattered 
about on the sandy floor afforded convenient seats to rest upon, and they were 
now beginning to feel somewhat hungry, it was quickly decided to make this a 
halting-place for the discussion of luncheon, though the usual hour for that meal 
had not yet arrived. 

At the conclusion of the meal, and after a slight interval for rest, the question 
was raised as to how they were to get across the chasm. It was some twenty-five 
feet in width, and there was only one means of crossing it, which, however, Jack 
did not at all like. It consisted of a sort of natural bridge, formed by a single 
ponderous block of rock, which at the narrowest part of the chasm had fallen 
completely across it in such a manner that one extremity of the block just rested 
on the extreme verge of one side of the chasm, while the other end rested in the 
same way upon the extreme verge of the opposite side. It was merely the bare 
ends of the block that were thus supported, and though the block itself was of 
ample width to afford a secure pathway across, there was a slight slope to its 
upper surface, caused, as Jack thought, by one of its far lower corners being 
absolutely without any support at all, and altogether it had the appearance of 
being in so unstable a state of equilibrium, and looked so horribly insecure, that 
he felt exceedingly reluctant to expose Iris to the risk of the passage. Iris, 



however, who had from her earliest childhood been accustomed to clamber about 
among the tors and rocks of her native Devon, laughed at the idea of danger, and 
to prove to Jack how utterly groundless his fears were, stepped lightly upon the 
stone and tripped across the chasm in a moment. Jack was almost certain that as 
she did so he saw the rock move, though, as he acknowledged to himself the 
next moment, the effect of motion might have been imparted to the rock by a 
flickering of the flame in the lantern. However, Iris was safely over, at all events; 
so, setting his teeth, he too stepped upon the rock and began his passage to the 
opposite side. When about half-way over he thought he felt a slight tremor 
beneath his feet, another step, and he felt the rock distinctly tilting over with 
him. Iris saw it, too, and uttered a piercing scream as she flung out her arms 
towards him; but at the same moment Jack made a mighty bound towards her, 
and as he alighted in safety on the opposite side, and felt the sweet girl’s arms 
flung protectingly about him, a deafening crash resounded throughout the 
cavern, and, looking round, Jack felt a deadly qualm of sickening horror thrill 
over him as he saw that the rock had plunged into the abyss below. Their retreat 
was cut off. 



CHAPTER XV. THE WRECKED TREASURE-SHIP IS FOUND. 


IRIS HOARD was by no means a timid young woman - not at all the sort of 
person to be thrown into hysterics over a trifle - but now, for almost the first 
time in her life, she was completely unnerved, and for some minutes could do 
nothing but sob convulsively, and murmur half-articulate little tendernesses into 
Jack’s delighted ear as she still clasped him tightly to her, and at the same time 
nestled happily in his answering embrace. She was terrified half out of her wits, 
poor girl! and had not the faintest idea what it was she was saying and doing. As 
for Jack, though he was just a trifle shaken by his narrow escape, and fully 
realized the exceeding awkwardness of his own and his companion’s position, 
the situation was by no means disagreeable to him. In this moment of their 
mutual peril and uncertainty he realized, more fully than he had ever done 
before, how very dear and precious was Iris to him; and though he had by no 
means despaired of eventually winning her love in return, he had, up to the 
present moment, never been able to detect anything in her manner to him to 
justify the assumption that she regarded him as more than a stanch friend and 
congenial companion. But now she had in a moment, and quite unexpectedly, 
sustained a severe shock of fright: for an instant she had been subjected to an 
agony of horrible apprehension and anxiety on his behalf, the acuteness of which 
had so completely unnerved her that her secret tenderness for him - until now 
scarcely suspected by herself - had sprung into sudden, full, and active life in the 
moment of her terror, and, thrusting aside maidenly reserve and reticence, had 
broken loose in those murmured expressions of affection which escaped her 
white and quivering lips as she clasped Jack in a convulsive embrace - as though 
even yet he were not free from the peril that had just been menacing him. This 
was exceedingly pleasant to Jack - none the less so, perhaps, that it was his first 
experience of the kind - and he showed his appreciation of it by responding with 
an ardour that very speedily restored Iris to her senses. She withdrew herself 
gently from his arms, the colour returned vividly to her cheek, and, woman-like, 
she burst into tears, and so found relief to her overtaxed feelings. Presently her 
sobbing ceased, and, looking up shyly into Jack’s face, she exclaimed: 

‘Oh, Jack, can you ever forgive me for my heedlessness? You have been face to 
face with death, and it was all my fault!’ 

‘Never mind, little woman,’ answered Jack cheerfully; ‘ you did not mean it, that 



is one comfort. Besides, it was not your fault at all - it was purely an accident, 
which you could not possibly foresee.’ 


‘No,’ said Iris, 'but you did. Oh, how fervently I wish now I had listened to you, 
and consented to turn back when you urged me to do so! ’ 

‘Yes,’ Jack admitted; 'it certainly would have been better. But it is no use crying 
over spilt milk; let us hope the cavern has another outlet somewhere, as it is 
almost sure to have - such large caverns usually have two or three, at least.’ 

‘Another outlet! ‘gasped Iris, now realizing for the first time the full 
unpleasantness of their position. ‘Oh, Jack, do you mean to say that it is quite 
impossible for us to return by the way we came?’ 

‘I fear so, dear,’ answered Jack gravely. ‘Of course, I will examine the chasm 
closely and see if there be any other means of recrossing it, but I am not very 
hopeful.’ 

The examination was soon made, and even by the dim, uncertain light of the 
solitary lantern it at once became perfectly manifest that their retreat in that 
direction was effectually cut off. 

‘Oh, Jack, this is dreadful!’ exclaimed Iris, with clasped hands. ‘What can we 
do?’ 


‘We must push on and complete our exploration,’ answered Jack. ‘If the cavern 
has, as I hope, another outlet, we will avail ourselves of it. If not, we must return 
here and patiently await Ned’s appearance. He is absolutely certain to come and 
hunt for us if we do not turn up in due time.’ 

This satisfied Iris, who foresaw nothing worse than a somewhat prolonged and 
anxious sojourn in the cavern, at the worst. But Jack was not quite so sanguine, 
although he had spoken in the coolest and most matter-of-fact way. Ned, though 
shrewd and intelligent enough in all matters connected with seamanship, was not 
especially brilliant in other respects; and Jack thought it possible that a 
considerable time might elapse ere it should dawn upon the old salt that anything 
was wrong. And, when it did, it seemed to Jack likely enough that the old fellow 
would enter upon his quest utterly unprovided with appliances of any kind to 



render assistance in case of possible difficulty. Then, again, the poor old fellow 
was still lame, and Jack distinctly remembered more than one place along the 
route to pass which he felt sure would tax Ned’s ability to its utmost limit, if, 
indeed, they did not stop him altogether. But though all this passed through his 
mind while answering Iris, he was careful that no trace of doubt or uneasiness 
should appear in his reply as they resumed their journey along the tortuous 
windings of this seemingly endless cavern, which led he knew not whither. 

Leaving the grotto that had so nearly become the scene of a frightful catastrophe, 
they entered another rough and difficult passage, which was sometimes so low 
and narrow that they were compelled to creep along it in single file on hands and 
knees, while in other places it expanded to a width of fully a hundred feet, with a 
corresponding height, the floor - if such it might be called - being composed of 
a confused conglomeration of loose rocks and boulders of all shapes and sizes, 
over which they had to pick their way with the utmost circumspection in order to 
avoid the chance of serious accident. 

They toiled along this rough and difficult way for fully an hour, when their 
surroundings seemed to indicate that the farther extremity of the cavern had been 
reached, for a rough wall of rock without apparent break or fissure rose up 
before them and barred their passage. This was a bitter disappointment to Jack, 
for though he had been quite prepared for such a possibility, he had none the less 
buoyed up his courage with the hope that the cavern might have another outlet 
through which they would be able to effect their escape. He raised the lantern 
above his head and peered anxiously into the surrounding gloom, but 
everywhere the solid, rocky wall met his gaze. 

‘Shall we be obliged to turn back?’ asked Iris anxiously, with a suggestion of 
despair in the tone of her voice, imparted by the anticipation of a toilsome and 
painful retracing of steps over the rugged way they had just traversed, and after 
that an anxious watch of indefinite length beside the chasm for that assistance 
without which it would be impossible for them to recross it - assistance that, it 
now seemed to her, a thousand chances might arise to prevent. 

‘I am almost afraid so,’ answered Jack; ‘ I can see no sign anywhere of a 
continuation of the passage in this direction. But if you are not afraid to remain 
here by yourself for a few minutes, I will examine the walls more closely. Sit 
down and rest meanwhile, and I will light another candle and place it beside you, 



so that you may not have to endure the additional horror of darkness.’ 


To this proposition Iris willingly assented, for in truth the toil and terror and 
anxiety she had endured within the last hour or two were beginning to tell on her, 
and her limbs were already trembling with exhaustion. She accordingly sank 
down upon the rock Jack indicated, and as she did so the light of the lantern fell 
more fully upon her face, which Jack anxiously noted was drawn and pale. 

‘You look dreadfully fagged,’ said he, in a tone of deep concern and sympathy. 
‘Here, drink this; it will do you good.’ 

And as he spoke, he poured out and handed to her the last of the slender supply 
of wine he had provided for their joint luncheon. Iris took it, without observing 
that it was the last of their stock, and immediately acknowledged its revivifying 
power. 

‘That is all right,’ commented Jack cheerfully. ‘Now’ - as he lighted and placed a 
candle near her - ‘you shall sit quietly here and rest, while I look round a bit. 
Whether we have to retrace our steps or not, there is still a great deal of walking 
before us, and you must economize your strength as much as possible. I shall not 
go far, and I shall not be long.’ 

So saying, with a cheering nod and a smile that wofully belied his. state of mind, 
he left her and went clambering over the loose rocks and boulders that still 
strewed the floor toward the rocky wall that rose forbiddingly before him. 

He approached the wall and began to work his way along it, closely scmtinizing 
its rugged face for any sign of cleft or fissure important enough to suggest a 
possible continuation of the passage. And as he did so he arrived at a spot where 
his attention was attracted by certain ruddy, spark-like reflections of the light of 
his lantern emanating from that part of the wall opposite which he now stood. 
Notwithstanding his painful state of anxiety, his curiosity was aroused - as one’s 
curiosity sometimes is aroused by the veriest trifles when the mind is strained by 
some overpowering emotion - and, raising his lantern close to the wall, he 
sought to discover the source of those ruddy gleams. Looking closely, he 
discovered, somewhat to his surprise, that the rock was not continuous, being 
intersected at this particular spot by a vein of indurated gravel, and it was from 
certain crystals embedded in this gravel that the ruddy sparks gleamed forth. A 



suspicion suddenly flashed across his mind that he had seen something very like 
these crystals before, and, drawing out his knife, he picked and scraped at the 
gravel until he had detached one. Holding it in his hand, he withdrew the candle 
from his lantern in order that he might examine the stone to greater advantage. 

By the slightly better light thus obtained he scrutinized the crystal closely for 
some moments, turning it over and over between his fingers, and holding it up 
between himself and the flame of the candle. Yes, he was not mistaken; he had 
seen precisely similar crystals before in the cabinet of a friendly geologist at 
home, and had been informed that they were uncut rubies! He could not be 
mistaken, because he had taken particular and especial notice of his friend’s 
mbies, and the stone he held in his hand was precisely similar in every respect. 
Here was wealth indeed! for the small exposed surface of the gravel vein was 
almost as thickly studded with the ruddy sparks as is the midnight sky with stars; 
and, forgetting everything else for the moment in the excitement of this splendid 
discovery, Jack rapidly picked out crystal after crystal, until the handkerchief- 
pocket of his blouse was half full of them, some being of very considerable size. 
Then he desisted, not because there were no more rubies in sight, but because the 
thought occurred to him that if there should be no escape from the trap in which 
they were caught, all the rubies in the world would be utterly valueless to them, 
while if a way of escape existed it would be well to seek for and find it, since, 
should they escape, it would be perfectly easy to return and take all the rubies 
they might wish for. 

He accordingly resumed his search, passing along the wall of rock and carefully 
examining every inch. He had scrutinized fully three hundred feet of the wall, 
and was beginning to think his search was in vain, and that it would be necessary 
for them to return to the chasm, when he caught sight of what looked like a low 
orifice in the solid wall behind a pile of loose boulders. The opening - if such it 
was - was very low, and Jack had to crawl painfully, on hands and knees, and 
squeeze in behind some huge boulders before he could reach it; but on his arrival 
at the spot he saw that there was indeed a small recess, or opening of some kind, 
underneath a horizontal ledge of rock, but it was so very low and circumscribed 
that the young man thought it scarcely worth investigating. He had a duty to 
perform, however - the duty of finding for himself and his fair companion some 
means of escape from this awful living tomb, if possible; so he flung himself 
prone upon the ground, and proceeded to work his way in beneath the ledge. He 
found that there was barely room for his body in the space which he was 



endeavouring to penetrate; indeed, it was only by a rather tight squeeze that he 
could insinuate himself into it at all, but he thought that a few feet farther on it 
looked somewhat more roomy. So circumscribed, however, was the space he was 
then in, that even his lantern proved an impediment and encumbrance to him; so, 
as the candle had burned down until there was only an inch or two of it left, he 
removed it from the lantern, and attempted to complete his investigation with the 
aid of a naked light. But scarcely had he removed the candle from the lantern 
when the flame flickered strongly, and in another moment was extinguished, 
evidently by a powerful draught that, until then, Jack had not noticed. For the 
moment, however, he attached no significance to the circumstance, but, with a 
muttered exclamation of impatience, groped painfully in his pocket for matches 
wherewith to relight the candle. In this he succeeded at length, but. not until 
several matches had been prematurely extinguished in the attempt; and it was 
while he was engaged in the effort to relight the candle that it occurred to him to 
be surprised at the existence of a draught in such a place, and to ask himself 
what could possibly be the cause of it. The draught of air flowed in the same 
direction that he was endeavouring to pursue, and he had no sooner thought of it 
than he felt convinced that there must be an outlet of some description in that 
direction, else where would the air go that was flowing past him? Animated by 
new hope and courage, Jack now pressed forward with energy, and, after 
wriggling with the utmost difficulty through a narrow hole in the rock some 
twenty feet long, suddenly emerged into a spacious chamber or passage, into 
which he had no sooner entered than he caught, not only a breath of genuine salt 
air, but also the distant but unmistakable murmur of the sea! 

He shouted aloud in the sudden revulsion and exuberance of his spirits; and then, 
plunging once more head foremost into the narrow aperture he had just passed, 
hastened to rejoin Iris. 

‘Hurrah!’ he cried exultantly, as he emerged, heated and begrimed, from the 
hole. ‘Our troubles are over, or nearly so; the passage continues, and has an 
opening somewhere on the shore, for I distinctly heard the roar of the surf. Cheer 
up, sweetheart! this has been a hard and trying day for you, but it is not nearly so 
bad as it might have been; I was on the point of despairing of our ability to effect 
an escape from this dismal place. But,’ he added fervently, ‘let me once get you 
safely into daylight again, my darling, and I will take especial care that you shall 
never more be exposed to such frightful risk. There is a miserable little rat-hole 



of a passage that you will have to creep through somehow, but, that once 
accomplished, all the rest seems plain sailing. There is no need for hurry, but I 
suppose you will be glad to get out of this as soon as possible, so when you have 
rested sufficiently we may as well start.’ 

Iris declared that she was not only ready, but absolutely anxious to start at once; 
so Jack once more crept into the ‘rat-hole,’ leading the way and beguiling the 
irksomeness of the passage by making such jocular comments upon its 
difficulties as occurred to him at the moment. 

At length the passage was successfully accomplished, and with a sigh of relief 
the adventurous explorers rose to their feet in the spacious cavity beyond. And, 
oh! with what delight did Iris inhale the first breath of sea-air, that seemed so 
fresh and pure and invigorating after the damp, close, earthy odours she had 
been breathing for so many hours; and how sweet and musical was the low, 
subdued sound of the surf in her ears. 

The cleft in which they now found themselves, though it has been spoken of as 
spacious, was only so relatively to the ‘rat-hole’ through which they had just 
crept. In reality it was not more than ten or twelve feet wide, and about nine feet 
high, with rugged, rocky walls, and the same kind of floor of loose, shapeless 
rocks and boulders that had for some time past rendered their progress so 
dreadfully fatiguing. This rough pathway now sloped gently downward, the 
general tendency of the passage being to widen and heighten as they advanced, 
while it seemed to them that, with every step of forward progress, the roar of the 
surf came louder and more distinctly to their ears. 

Presently, after a frightfully rough scramble of some three or four hundred yards, 
always in a downward direction, they encountered little puddles and pools of 
black water that became larger and more numerous as they advanced, until they 
merged into a continuous channel, which the explorers were obliged to skirt as 
best they could. When first met with, the surface of this water channel was 
glassy smooth and motionless, but the pair who were skirting it had not 
progressed very far along its edge before Jack elatedly directed his companion’s 
attention to the fact that an occasional ripple came creeping along, breaking up 
the reflection of the lights they carried, and creating a low, soft washing sound 
among the rocks. And ever, as the pair toiled wearily forward, the sound of the 
surf grew louder and more hoarse, so that Jack every instant expected to catch 



the first faint gleam of daylight that should herald the termination of their dreary 
imprisonment. But so far no such gleam had appeared; the blackness of deepest 
darkness still prevailed everywhere outside the narrow limits of the feeble 
illumination emanating from Jack’s lantern. 

The cavern, however, was steadily widening out and increasing in height with 
every yard of their forward progress, and had attained a width of fully a hundred 
feet, with a probably corresponding height - though of that Jack could be by no 
means certain, since the rays of his lantern were not powerful enough to reach 
and reveal the roof of the vault - when, as the lantern was raised to give the 
explorers a clearer view of their surroundings, its light fell upon and dimly 
brought into view against the background of darkness a ragged, battered, 
mouldering, skeleton-like object protruding above the surface of the black water, 
that at a second glance Jack recognised as the remains of what had once been a 
ship.’ 

A ship! And buried there, in the very bowels of the solid earth, as it were! Jack 
could scarcely believe the evidence of his own eyes. Yet there could be no 
possible mistake about it: hard and fast aground, with a slight list to port, there 
lay the framework, not yet entirely denuded of its planking, of a ship of some 
two hundred and fifty tons measurement. She was lying with her bows pointing 
inward, or away from the direction in which Jack assumed the sea to be; and she 
looked quite as though she had driven, stem-on, into the cavern. The light was 
altogether too feeble to reveal her fully, or even to show any details of her 
structure; but Jack could see that she was a bluff-bowed craft, low in the head, 
with a huge, massive cutwater of old-fashioned shape, flanked on each side with 
deep curving head-rails; and the stump of her bowsprit, still standing, showed 
that the spar had been steeved high, at an angle, indeed, of about forty-five 
degrees. She must have lain there a great many years; for every trace of paint on 
her hull seemed to have long since vanished, to he replaced by a greenish-gray 
mould that appeared to be slowly rotting her massive timbers away. 




THE TREASURE Sim 1 . 






Jack stood gazing at her in speechless wonderment; and, as he stood, a certain 
passage in the document left behind by the unknown dead man flashed across his 
mind: ‘and he shall finds ye wreck of ye shippe dashed far therein’ - referring to 
the cavern in which it was asserted that the privateer had been wrecked. Was it, 
then, possible that the upshot of the exceedingly disagreeable adventure Iris and 
he had that day experienced was to be the discovery of the treasure-laden wreck 
which he had unavailingly searched for with such infinite zeal and pains? It 
really looked like it. In truth, it must be so, unless, indeed, two ships had 
encountered a like singular fate on that coast, which seemed to Jack highly 
improbable. 

‘Iris,’ said he, in a tone of voice that betrayed the excitement of his mind, ‘do 
you see that old wreck there?’ 

‘I see something,’ answered Iris; ‘but what it is I cannot make out in this awful 
darkness. What is it, Jack? Have you made a pleasant discovery?’ 

‘I cannot yet say for certain,’ returned Jack, ‘but I believe we have. That mouldy, 
skeleton-like object is the ancient wreck of a ship, as surely as that you and I are 
standing here. And she has been driven far into this cavern, as you can see for 
yourself; I therefore believe that —’ 

‘Surely, Jack, it is not the treasure-ship you have so badly been wanting to find, 
is it?’ interrupted Iris. 

‘I firmly believe it to be that identical craft, and none other,’ asserted Jack in a 
tone of conviction. ‘However,’ he continued, ‘ we will not stop now to 
investigate; the mouth of the cavern cannot possibly be far off: let us get into the 
open air and back to the old Rosamond as soon as possible-for you must be 
completely knocked up by all this unwanted toil, and excitement, and terror. I 
will carefully mark the spot as soon as we get outside, and will return with Ned 
to-morrow, and give that old craft a thorough overhaul. Where can the opening 
of this cave possibly be, I wonder? We must be very near it, yet it is still as dark 
as Erebus!’ 

‘Look, Jack!’ exclaimed Iris a moment later, as they picked their way painfully 
over the huge rocks that cumbered the bottom of the cavern in every direction: 

‘is not that a gleam of sunshine lighting up the point of that rock directly in front 



of US?’ 


‘I believe it is/ answered Jack; ‘yes, certainly, it cannot be anything else. 

Hurrah! your deliverance is at last at hand, my dear; in ten minutes more, please 
God, we shall once again be in the blessed open air. Take care that you do not 
slip on these confounded sharp-pointed rocks; a fall here might result in very 
serious consequences. Lean on me, and step carefully/ 

The gleam of sunshine which Iris’s bright eyes had discovered became more 
distinct, and gradually spread over a wider area as they slowly advanced; and at 
length, after some ten minutes longer of slow and difficult progress, a small spot 
of daylight appeared in the midst of the surrounding blackness. Toward this the 
weary pair made their way; and at length reached it, to find that it was a small 
aperture in the midst of a chaos of heaped and shattered rocks that had all the 
appearance of having at some time or other fallen from above, and so blocked 
the mouth of the cave. The aperture was fortunately of sufficient dimensions to 
allow of their squeezing through it with some little effort; and this they did 
without loss of time, emerging on the open beach some two miles to the 
southward of the harbour’s mouth. They then found that an extensive fall of rock 
in the cliff-face had, at some more or less remote period, so completely 
obliterated all outward indication of the existence of a cavern that it was no 
wonder Jack had missed it, though his footprints in the sand here and there still 
remained to show that he had walked close past the place. 

The mystery of the hitherto undiscoverable cavern was thus solved, and their 
disagreeable adventure in it brought to a happy termination at one and the same 
moment, to the infinite relief and gratification of the utterly worn-out explorers, 
whose revulsion of spirits now enabled them to enjoy a hearty laugh at each 
other’s miserable plight as they stood facing one another in the glorious evening 
sunlight. Their garments were torn beyond all hope of repair, and they were 
bedaubed from head to foot with mud, and clay, and slime from the wet rocks, 
over which they had been toiling for so many weary hours. But they now forgot 
their fatigue for the moment, and were happy, for they were again in the free 
open air that at one time one at least of them had begun to fear they never more 
should breathe. So, linking arms together, they briskly and cheerfully wended 
their way along the outer beach to the mouth of the harbour, and thence along the 
inner strand to the shore of the cove in which the Fair Rosamond lay at anchor, 
reaching it just before sundown, and by a happy chance at the same moment that 



the faithful Ned, after a long day’s cruise about the harbour and up the river, was 
returning to ferry the explorers back to the ship. Jack hailed him in stentorian 
tones, and was fortunate enough to attract his attention and bring him to that part 
of the strand on which the explorers stood, thus saving Jack and his companion a 
further walk of a mile along the heavy, sandy beach. 

Twenty minutes later, and, just as the sun was dipping beneath the horizon and 
flashing a long trail of liquid gold into the very mouth of the harbour and across 
its rippling waters, they ascended the gangway ladder and found themselves 
once more 'at home’ at the end of a peculiarly momentous day. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE TREASURE. 

‘WELL,’ said Ned, as the trio sat together after dinner that evening, discussing 
the various adventures of the day, ‘I don’t know, sir, as I ever heard tell of 
anything more wonderful than the diskivery of that there old wreck, quite by 
accident like, and when you weren’t noways lookin’ out for it, after all the 
trouble you took to find her. And it’s a mighty good job that you found another 
road out of that there cavern - you and missie there - for I’m blest if I know 
whether it would ha’ occurred to me as you was lost in there if you hadn’t 
happened to ha’ turned up at the time app’inted. It ouqht to ha’ occurred to me, 
and perhaps it would; but I don’t feel noways certain about it. Hows’ever, I shall 
know better another time. Well, well, and only to think of your havin’ found that 
old wreck, after all! I suppose, sir, as there’s no manner of doubt about her bein’ 
the right craft?’ 

‘That, of course, it is quite impossible to say at present,’ replied Jack; ‘but we 
shall know for certain by this time to-morrow night.’ 

For it had already been arranged that he and Ned should start for the cavern the 
first thing on the following morning, provided with everything requisite for the 
prosecution of a thorough investigation. 

This arrangement was duly carried into effect, Iris willingly consenting to be left 
alone for the whole day, as she was completely knocked up and sorely needed 
rest; and the sun was barely three hours above the horizon when the two men 



arrived opposite the mouth of the cavern. Jack’s idea was to begin operations by 
clearing away as many as possible of the smaller rocks that choked the entrance, 
and so make the opening larger; but Ned was in this matter caution personified, 
and he strongly opposed the proposal. 

‘No, no, sir,’ said he; ‘don’t you go for to do nothing of the kind. The openin’ 
ain’t no great shakes in the matter of room, I’ll admit; but I dare say we can 
squeeze ourselves through it, and pass out of it anything as we wants to pass out. 
The place is all right as it is; but if you goes and makes it any bigger, there it will 
be staring anybody in the face as passes by, and invitin’ of ‘em to walk in and 
look round. Oh yes, of course, I knows as there ain’t anybody to pass by just 
now; but we can’t tell how soon there may be, and there ain’t any call to make 
other folks as wise as ourselves. If you’ll be advised by me, sir, you’ll leave 
everything just as it is.’ 

As it was a matter about which Jack felt profoundly indifferent, he, of course, 
humoured the old man by giving way, and without further ado they both entered 
the cavern and, lighting up their lanterns, took a good look about them. Jack had 
taken care to be on this occasion well provided with the means of illumination; 
he had brought along the ship’s riding light, which alone was equal to at least a 
dozen candies, and with it he had brought as many other lamps and lanterns as 
he and Ned could well carry between them; consequently, when all these were 
lighted the cavern presented a very different aspect from that under which he had 
viewed it on the preceding day. 

There was nothing, however, in anywise remarkable to see - the cavern looked 
very much like all other caverns, save that at half-tide the sea approached the 
foot of the outside cliffs so closely that it made its way in through the interstices 
in the heap of rubbish with which the mouth of the cavern was choked, causing a 
variation of between two and three feet in the height of the water inside. 

The wreck was, of course, the chief object of their interest and curiosity, and 
their first inquiring glances were for her. There she was, probably in precisely 
the same position that she had occupied from the moment of her first being 
stranded there - who could say how many generations ago? She lay fully two 
hundred feet within the cavern, her high square stern looming up ghost-like and 
dim against the darkness beyond, and Jack - with his experiences of gales still 
fresh in his memory - shuddered involuntarily as he pictured to himself the 



horrors of a storm potent enough to hurl such a ship into such a position. There 
she was, however, and the next point to decide was whether the treasure, or any 
part of it, referred to in the dead seaman’s document, still remained in her rotten 
hull. 

This, of course, could only be done by getting on board her, which was 
accomplished by the two men without serious difficulty. Having gained her deck, 
they commenced operations by lighting all the lamps and lanterns they had 
brought with them, and distributing them about the deck in such a manner as to 
afford a view of her general appearance, which Jack, at least, found intensely 
interesting. She was a class of ship that has long since ceased to exist, except in 
pictures - with a lofty, square stern, warranted to hold as much wind when 
scudding as a main-topsail; a low bluff bow; great sheer, and a vast amount of ‘ 
tumble-home’ to her sides above the water-line. She was frigate-built, with a 
main or gun deck - on which five ancient rust-eaten cannon were still mounted 
in place - and a spar-deck above, with a full poop. She had been rigged with 
three masts - probably as a full-rigged ship - the stumps of the spars still 
showing above her upper deck; and she appeared to have been built, in the good, 
honest, old-fashioned way, of oak throughout, with copper fastenings - to which 
was doubtless attributable the circumstance that so much of her still remained. 
And, indeed, when she came to be closely examined, there was every appearance 
of her hanging together for a good many years yet. Her outer planking, it is true, 
was rotten, and fast crumbling away; but though the exposed surfaces of her 
solid timbers were pretty much in the same condition, they were still fairly 
sound at heart, and exhibited no tendency whatever to part company with each 
other. The decks were in the worst condition of any part of the ship: they were 
badly rotted in many places, and there were great cavities here and there, 
strongly suggestive of the assumption that such guns as were missing from her 
batteries had fallen through into her hold. 

Having taken a good look round outside, the treasure-seekers next ventured into 
her main cabin, which was on deck, beneath the poop. And here they were at 
once confronted by evidences that the craft had been fitted out by a liberal 
owner, who - doubtless because he sailed her himself - seemed determined to 
have things, not only comfortable, but elegant, on board. The massive cabin 
doors, still in position, were of solid mahogany, hung upon enormously strong 
brass hinges, and fitted with huge brass locks and handles of quite elaborate 



workmanship. There were two pairs of these doors, one pair on each side of the 
poop-ladder, the larboard pair giving access to a passage some eight feet long 
and four feet wide, on the outer side of which was a cabin containing two 
standing berths, and fitted with a roomy but compact chest of drawers, sofa, 
lockers, etc. On the other side of this passage, amidships, was what had 
evidently once been the steward’s pantry, and on the opposite, the starboard, side 
of the ship there was a snug state-room, with one standing berth, with drawers 
underneath, sofa-lockers along one end of it, a folding table at the side, and racks 
for charts, etc., between the beams overhead. This cabin, which was doubtless 
the skipper’s, had a small window in its forward bulkhead, looking out on deck, 
as had the corresponding state-room on the opposite side of the ship. Beyond 
these state-rooms and the pantry was the main cabin of the ship, accessible from 
both state-rooms by doors in the after bulkheads. This was a fairly roomy 
apartment, though much of its space was taken up by four cannon, two of a side, 
that were mounted in it, and formed part of the broadside batteries, and two 
others that, protruding through stern-ports, evidently served as stern-chasers. 
Small patches of paint and gilding still adhering here and there to the woodwork 
and deck-beams seemed to bear out the idea that expense had been a secondary 
consideration with the owner, while a handsome trophy of rusty arms, secured to 
the forward bulkhead over a massive mahogany buffet, still further evinced his 
predilection for display. He was doubtless one of those clashing nautical bloods 
of a former time who used to be as particular about the adornment of their cabins 
as a lady of the present day is about the beautification of her boudoir. A massive 
table of solid mahogany occupied the centre of the cabin underneath the 
skylight; some half a dozen substantial-looking chairs, that still bore evidence of 
having once been padded, were scattered in some confusion about the apartment; 
frayed and rotten fragments of a carpet still adhered here and there to the deck; 
and strewed here and there, as though they had fallen from decayed and gone 
beckets on the beams, were a few old-fashioned flint-lock blunderbusses, bell¬ 
mouthed pistols, pikes, and cutlasses. A strong odour of mildew and damp 
pervaded the entire ship; and despite the high temperature that was constant in 
the open air, the atmosphere here felt decidedly chilly. Not a sound of any 
description was audible save the muffled roar of the distant surf, and the 
occasional faint sob and gurgle of water somewhere below in the depths of the 
hull. 

‘Well, Ned,’ said Jack, when they had completed their examination of the cabin, 



‘this is, of course, highly interesting, but it is not business; the " run " of the ship 
is where we want to be, and the question is, how to get at it ? 5 


‘We shall have to go below to get at the run, sir,’ answered Ned; ‘and I think our 
best road’ll be down through the after hatchway I noticed just now, as it was 
open; and I fancy I caught sight of a ladder there as we passed it.’ 

‘All right, then,’ said Jack; ‘come along!’ And, raising the lamp he had brought 
with him into the cabin, he led the way out on deck once more. 

‘Here we are, sir,’ said Ned, pausing beside the open hatchway; ‘and there’s the 
ladder as I spoke of. Better try it a bit, sir, afore you ventures your whole weight 
upon it.’ 

Jack tried the ladder cautiously, and thought that, rotten as it looked, it might still 
bear his weight; so he ventured on it, and reached the main-deck in safety, Ned 
immediately following him. 

‘Now, sir,’ said the latter, as he stepped gingerly off the ladder, ‘there’s another 
cabin abaft there, as I expected there would be; and it’s down below that cabin 
that the treasure’ll be stowed. Take care how you walks, sir; this here deck do 
look uncommon rotten and shaky, and no mistake! ’ 

With all due precaution the pair traversed the yard or two of deck that lay 
between the foot of the hatchway ladder and the cabin, and entered the 
apartment. It was considerably larger than the one above, there being no state¬ 
room taken out of it, and it had all the appearance of having been used as a 
wardroom. It was a commonplace-looking apartment enough, with nothing about 
it worthy of detailed description; but there was one peculiarity connected with it 
that at once attracted the attention of the visitors, and that was a square space in 
the centre of the floor measuring about three feet each way, which had all the 
appearance of an aperture or hatchway that had been carefully and securely 
decked over. 

‘There’s the spot, sir, I’ll bet my life upon it!’ exclaimed Ned, as he directed 
Jack’s attention to it. ‘Look here, sir,’ he continued, holding his lantern low 
down in order that the light might fall more strongly upon the spot; ‘d’ye see 
what has been done? This here was once a hole - an open hatchway - what we 



calls a lazarette, sir; but as soon as ever all them treasures and vallyables was 
stored down there, what does the skipper do? Why, he goes and has that hole 
planked up, and caulked, and made all secure, so as nobody shouldn’t go and 
make free with none of it! And I’ll bet anything as he used to come here regular 
every day to look at the spot, to see that it was all right, and make sure as nobody 
hadn’t been meddlin’ with it.’ 

‘Very likely,’ assented Jack. ‘It must have been an awful anxiety to him, poor 
fellow! Well, since it is nailed down, we shall have to break it open, I suppose. 
Where are the tools?’ 

‘Here they are, sir, all right,’ returned Ned, producing a hammer, chisel, and 
screwdriver from a bag slung round his neck. ‘Let me tackle the job, sir, while 
you holds the light; I expects I’m more used to this kind of work than you be.’ 

‘All right,’ said Jack, ‘go ahead!’ And, kneeling down on the deck, he held the 
light in the position most favourable for Ned to work by. 

The soundness of the timber, notwithstanding its age and its apparently decayed 
appearance, and the security of the workmanship employed in sealing up the 
aperture, were evidenced by the difficulty experienced by Ned in his efforts to 
open it. The planks were of solid oak, and they had been firmly nailed to solid 
oaken beams beneath with stout iron spikes, three to each end of a plank; so that 
it would have been quite impossible for anyone to have broken into the run 
quickly and noiselessly enough to have escaped detection. Though Ned worked 
hard, and used his tools unsparingly, it was two full hours before he had broken 
and sawn a hole large enough for Jack to squeeze through. But even this proved 
insufficient, for when such a hole had been made, it was found that there was no 
space to squeeze into, the entire cavity being packed full, right up to the beams, 
with large, ponderous wooden chests heavily bound and clasped with iron. So 
the two had to go to work again and further enlarge the opening, finally ending 
by removing the whole of the planking that had originally been used to close it. 
When this had at length been accomplished with considerable toil, they saw that 
the whole of the space beneath the beams was packed full of chests and boxes 
and cases, some of the roughest material and workmanship, and some 
elaborately carved and decorated, but all heavily bound and clasped with iron, 
that on the carved chests exhibiting, like the chests themselves, much elaborate 
and decorative workmanship. 



Even now, however, when the two men felt assured that the treasure was 
practically within their grasp, it was no easy matter to obtain actual possession of 
it. The chests were so weighty that it was found impossible, with their united 
strength, to lift either of them, even the smallest within reach, out from among 
the others. They were so tightly packed together that it was not possible to get at 
the locks and break them open; and as to getting at the contents by wrenching off 
the lids, the substantial iron binding rendered that entirely out of the question. It 
became necessary, therefore, to suspend operations and hold a discussion as to 
how the treasure was to be removed from its safe resting-place, when it was 
ultimately determined to procure a couple of spars, with all necessary tackles, 
etc., with which to rig a pair of sheers, by the aid of which it would probably be 
possible to hoist out the chests one by one. 

Not foreseeing the necessity for such appliances, they had brought nothing of the 
kind with them. They were consequently compelled to cease their labours for the 
remainder of that day and return to the ship for such matters as were still 
wanting. This with the necessary overhauling of gear, etc., in preparation for the 
next day’s operations, consumed the remainder of the day. 

Iris, while somewhat surprised at their early return, was full of curiosity to know 
the result of the expedition, and now that she and Jack understood each other - 
for Jack had made the most of the opportunity afforded him by the long walk 
home from the cave on the previous evening - was heartily glad to hear of their 
success; for, as Jack was at some pains to explain to her, there was treasure 
enough in the ship - if the dead seaman’s record was to be relied upon - to make 
them all rich for life, ‘ beyond the dreams of avarice,’ and she and Jack would, of 
course, be married as soon as possible after their return to England, and, equally 
of course, would live happily ever afterwards. 

A fresh start was effected by daybreak on the following morning, and while it 
cost the two men an infinite amount of labour and the best part of the day to 
convey all their tackle along the beach to the cavern and to rig it up on board the 
wreck, they still found time, after all this was done, to hoist out one chest, the 
first that came to hand, and break it open. 

Its contents left no further room for question as to the general accuracy of the 
dead man’s record. It was a bulky oaken affair, elaborately carved, and 
massively bound with solid steel bands decorated with rich chased and chiselled 



work, and securely fastened with three ponderous padlocks, each of which took 
an hour’s vigorous work with a file before it consented to yield. But when at last 
the padlocks gave way and were wrenched off, and the lid of the chest was 
raised, Jack was fain to confess that the contents warranted all the precautions 
that had been adopted to ensure their safety. It was full to the brim of gold 
vessels of various kinds: cups, flagons, chalices, ewers, vases, basins, dishes of 
large size and great weight, decorated in hammered and chiselled work of such 
elaborate design and exquisite finish that it was evident at a glance that time had 
been regarded as of no value whatever by the workmen employed to produce 
these rare and choice articles. The metal, however, of which they were 
composed, though it was solid gold, by no means constituted their chief value; 
nor did the workmanship that had been lavished upon their adornment, for every 
single article in the chest was still further enriched by being literally incrusted 
with precious stones wherever the design admitted of their introduction. This, 
however, was by no means all that the chest contained, for the interior of every 
vessel was packed to its utmost limit - very possibly by the privateersmen 
themselves - with articles of jewellery of strange barbaric workmanship and of 
incalculable value from the size, purity and number of the gems that composed 
their setting. A quantity of the smaller articles were thrown into a sack and borne 
off in triumph to the Fair Rosamond, as trophies of the day’s labours, but the 
bulk of the spoils were perforce left to be conveyed away at a more fitting 
opportunity. 

This sort of thing was continued for the four following days, it occupying the 
two men the whole of that time to exhaust the contents of the ship’s run, and the 
result of their labours was the recovery of seventeen large chests and two small 
ones. Of the seventeen large chests, five contained costly and superb articles of 
‘smithe’s’ work, similar to those already described, while the remaining twelve - 
which were merely rough cases - were filled with gold and silver ingots; and the 
two small chests - which were of massive steel, superbly ornamented, and 
deserving rather to be described as caskets, though each was weighty enough to 
be as much as Jack could possibly raise from the ground - were filled to the brim 
with uncut precious stones and pearls of marvellous size and splendour. Iris 
afterwards declared - when the whole of the recovered treasure had been spread 
out before her for her delectation - that it looked quite as though they had been 
rifling the enchanted cave of Aladdin. 



And all this, it must be remembered, was merely that portion of the treasure that 
had been stowed down in the run of the ship. The manuscript spoke of yet 
another treasure still more ‘vaste and precious ‘ than the first, the whole of 
which, it was supposed, had been stowed in the hold of the privateer, there being 
no room for it in the run. The question whether any steps should be taken toward 
the recovery of this treasure, or any portion of it, was frequently discussed; but 
ultimately it was determined not to move further in the matter, at least until their 
new craft should be finished and in the water. For, in the first place, it was 
seriously questioned whether, after all the stores and water requisite for a fairly 
lengthy voyage were on board, she would carry more treasure than what had 
already been recovered; and, in the next place, while Ned seemed to be 
indifferent to the charms of wealth - declaring that a hundred a year for life 
would more than satisfy all his wants - Jack was of opinion that what they 
already had would prove to be a fabulous fortune for each of them, and he was 
now eager to return home without the unnecessary delay of even so much as a 
single day, in order that his father and the other members of the family might be 
relieved of those hardships and vexations which are too frequently the result of 
straitened circumstances. As for Iris, she simply said - in effect, though not 
precisely in so many words - that whatever Jack chose to do would certainly be 
quite right, and that therefore any decision he might be pleased to come to would 
be perfectly satisfactory to her. 

These, then, being the views of the parties chiefly concerned, the recovered 
treasure was removed, with all possible expedition, to the ship-yard, upon the 
completion of which task the building of the yacht was resumed with redoubled 
vigour and energy. 



CHAPTER XVII. THE ‘JULIET’ REAPPEARS. 


DURING all this time Iris was kept as busily employed as either of her 
companions. She, quite as a matter of course, took charge of all the domestic 
arrangements of the party, including the culinary department; and she managed 
matters so well that, while she was always not only ‘fit to be seen,’ but was even 
fresh, neat, and dainty-looking whenever she made her appearance, the domestic 
comforts which she provided for her little household left absolutely nothing to be 
desired - at least, so Jack was wont to asseverate with quite astonishing energy. 
To do that sort of thing really well, and to the complete satisfaction of a woman 
whose habits and disposition are strongly domestic, involves a great deal of 
work that is both disagreeable and laborious; knowing which, Jack had, from the 
very first, done everything in his power to relieve Iris as completely as possible 
of all such work. For instance, though he claimed to be a gentleman - perhaps it 
was because he claimed to be such - he did not disdain to drag up coal from the 
forepeak for use in the galley; he was not above chopping firewood; cleaning the 
knives, forks, and spoons was, he felt, under the circumstances, by no means an 
ungentlemanly occupation; and he was even not ashamed to clean out the galley 
and light the fire the first thing in the morning. That, of course, was while Ned 
was lying disabled and helpless in his berth, but as soon as ever the old seaman 
was able to get about and do a little work, he quietly, unobtrusively, and 
gradually assumed the performance of all labour of the kind that we have 
acquired the habit of calling ‘menial.’ Thus, having taken the cleaning of the 
galley and the lighting of the fire, among other things, out of Jack’s hands, Ned 
was usually now the first to be stirring of a morning, as was the case on the 
morning to which reference is about to be made. 

Now, a sailor quickly acquires a habit which he never afterwards loses, and by 
which the initiated may always identify him, even when not engaged in the 
discharge of professional duties. He no sooner steps into the open air than he 
glances aloft, then to windward, and finally all round the horizon. Ned had 
unconsciously followed this habit for years, and the fact that the Fair Rosamond 
now happened to be lying snugly at anchor in a haven so completely sheltered 
that not even a hurricane could hurt her made no difference whatever to him. Nor 
did the further fact that the haven in question was so completely landlocked that 
its visible horizon was bounded on every side by more or less lofty verdure-clad 
cliffs, with only one very narrow cleft - away toward the north-west, between 



the nearest of the three islands and the main - through which just a glimpse, and 
nothing more, of the main harbour, its entrance, and the ocean outside might be 
seen. Though the ship was thus situated, Ned never omitted that first glance aloft 
and then all round. He could not have omitted it had he tried. I, who knew him 
well, firmly believe that had circumstances required him to take up his abode for 
a time on board the wrecked treasure-ship, he would have mechanically glanced 
aloft at the roof of the cavern, and then all round at its sides, the first thing every 
morning upon emerging from below. 

The habit becomes such from the circumstance that the seaman has to deal with 
that most treacherous of all created things, the weather. So long as the weather 
behaves itself the seaman is all right. People talk of the treacherous ocean, and it 
is true that the ocean is treacherous to a certain extent, in that it sometimes hides 
beneath a calm and unruffled surface deadly rocks and fatal shoals on to which 
its stealthy but irresistible currents drag the hapless and unwary mariner. But the 
ocean is not nearly so treacherous as the weather. Give a seaman fine weather - 
that is to say, a clear atmosphere and a good working breeze - and the ocean has 
no terrors for him, for under such circumstances even the sunken rock and the 
lurking shoal are revealed by the warning curl of the white water over them. No, 
it is the weather, rather than the ocean itself, that the mariner has to be on his 
guard against; its changes are sometimes so sudden, and come with so little 
warning, that every subtle sign and indication has to be watched for and noted if 
one would not be caught unawares. Hence constant watchfulness becomes a 
habit, as also does the faculty of instantly detecting any unusual object or 
appearance within the range of vision. 

It was in obedience to this habit that Ned flung his glances aloft and outward on 
the morning in question, and it was the faculty thus engendered that caused him 
to instantly note an unaccustomed object in the scene when his eye fell on it, 
albeit that object was a very small one, and seen for but a moment. 

The reader has been informed that the Fair Rosamond was lying snugly at 
anchor in a perfectly land-locked cove on the southern side of the great harbour, 
the cove being divided from the harbour and completely masked by two out of a 
group of three islands that lay across its mouth. And such was indeed the case, 
but the ship happened to be brought up in such a position that a narrow glimpse 
of the harbour’s mouth and the open sea beyond could be obtained from the deck 
out through the westernmost channel between the nearer of the three islands and 



the main. And it was while Ned’s keen gaze was directed out to seaward through 
this narrow channel that it was arrested by a white speck on the extreme verge of 
the horizon. It was seen for a moment only; the next it had vanished behind the 
bold bluff that formed the western horn of the cove. But Ned needed no second 
glance to tell him that what he had seen was the upper canvas of a ship, snow- 
white in the radiant beams of the morning sun. It was the first sail that had been 
seen since their opportune arrival in that delightful land, and Ned’s first thought 
was that if the stranger’s attention could be attracted here was rescue and 
deliverance for them without further labour or trouble. But then came the 
thought of the treasure. If the ship happened to be English, it was probable that 
even that vast amount of wealth would be safe in the hands of her crew. But if 
she were a foreigner? Ned, like many another uneducated person, entertained a 
rooted distrust of all foreigners, let them be whom they would, and it took him 
but a moment to determine that, before the committal of any overt act, he would 
call Jack and learn his views upon the subject. 

He accordingly re-entered the tent-like structure on the fore-deck in which Jack 
and he had slept since their arrival in the harbour; and, approaching the 
hammock of the former, seized its occupant by the shoulder, and shook him 
roughly. 

‘Mr. Hazelwood, sir!’ he exclaimed, in subdued tones; ‘rouse out, sir, please! 
There’s a sail in the offin’, sir; and I don’t know what to do about it.’ 

‘A sail?’ exclaimed Jack, starting up and rubbing his eyes. ‘By Jove! Ned, you 
don’t say so? Whereabouts is she, man?’ 

‘She’s a matter of fourteen or sixteen mile away to the west’ard, sir,’ answered 
Ned; ‘and - I don’t know, but it looked to me as if she was heatin’ up for the 
anchorage.’ 

‘All right, Ned,’ said Jack; ‘we will take a look at her. But why in the world, 
man, did you not hoist a flag, or light a fire, or do something to attract her 
attention?’ 

‘Because, sir, I didn’t know as I should be doin’ right,’ answered Ned. ‘There’s 
the treasure, you know, sir. Of course, if she’s English, I dare say it would be all 
right. But supposin’ she ain’t?’ 



‘Just so/ assented Jack; ‘I see/ Of course there is the treasure to be thought of; 
and of course it would be a great temptation to some ships’ crews. You are quite 
right, Ned; it is best to be cautious. But, at all events, we can do no harm by 
taking a look at the stranger. Where would be a good spot from which to watch 
her movements?’ 

‘Well, sir, since you’re so good as to ask me,’ answered Ned, ‘there’s the spur of 
that there high hill, just to the south’ard and west’ard of us, as I think ‘ud make a 
very good look-out. The ground’s slopin’, sir, and faces to seaward; and I make 
no doubt as we could find a conwenient tree from which to take our 
obserwations.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Jack; ‘I think that would do capitally. Haul up the boat, Ned, and 
bring along the ship’s glass; we will both go ashore, and see what we can make 
of your stranger.’ 

Ned accordingly hauled the boat alongside, and, springing into her, the two men 
took to the oars, and landed in a little bight at the westernmost extremity of the 
creek, from which the climb to the proposed post of observation was a short but 
stiff one. 

Securing the boat to one of her oars, thrust upright into the sand, the two men 
turned their backs upon the cove, and, facing the steep acclivity, began their 
climb. The task looked easy and simple enough from the Fair Rosamond’s deck, 
but when put to the test of actual experience, it proved to be very much the 
reverse. In the first place, the ground sloped so steeply upward as to make the 
mere climbing of it a formidable undertaking, by reason of the exertion required. 
This, however, of itself - though violent exertion in a tropical climate is, as a 
rule, a thing to he steadfastly eschewed - would not have deterred them for a 
moment; but there was the jungle. The whole ground was overgrown with huge 
trees, the enormous trunks of which were not more than from thirty to fifty feet 
apart, and their roots, projecting here and there above the surface of the soil, of 
themselves, and apart from anything else, constituted a formidable obstacle. But 
this was the least of it. The entire surface, between the trunks of the trees, was 
simply buried beneath a dense and all but impenetrable growth of bamboos, 
creepers, and climbing shrubs and plants, to say nothing of the ‘monkey rope’ 
that hung in inextricable tangles from every branch, to be further complicated by 
the festoons of twining orchids that spread everywhere with the seeming 



determination to exclude the few scattered rays of daylight not intercepted by the 
other multitudinous growths. To attempt to force a passage through such 
vegetation, unless you are armed with axe and cutlass, would be about as wise a 
thing as an attempt to push back the rising tide with a broom; but patience will 
effect wonders where force fails altogether, and Jack and Ned had both by this 
time acquired the art of insinuating themselves through the jungle growth; so 
though, to the uninitiated, their progress might have appeared slow, it was really 
rapid considering the circumstances, and in little more than an hour from the 
moment of their landing Jack found himself safely ensconced among the 
topmost branches of a towering banyan, from which elevated situation he was 
enabled to command an uninterrupted view of the offing and everything therein. 
Ned’s leg was not yet quite strong enough to allow him to climb; so he remained 
below, on the ground, in a convenient situation to receive any communication 
Jack might vouchsafe from aloft, and to shout back a reply. 

As Jack settled himself comfortably in the fork of a huge branch, his eye fell 
upon the gleaming canvas of the stranger, and he noted with satisfaction that 
whereas Ned, from the insignificant elevation of the Fair Rosamond’s deck, had 
only been able to see the heads of her upper sails, he, from his much more lofty 
perch, could see the entire craft, from her truck to her water-line. The telescope 
that, slung over his shoulder, he had taken aloft with him, was at once brought 
into action, and, the atmosphere being marvellously clear, with very little of that 
wavering motion in it due to rarefaction that, an hour or two later in the day, 
would render objects practically indistinguishable, he had no difficulty whatever 
in identifying the strange sail as a topsail schooner; rather a smart and 
pretentious craft of her kind too, apparently; for, unless he was greatly mistaken, 
she was carrying a royal. He shouted this little item of information down to Ned, 
keeping the telescope steadfastly to his eye meanwhile. 

‘A schooner - and carryin’ a r’yal, d’ye say, sir?’ commented Ned in stentorian 
tones; ‘I don’t understand it! What business has a schooner in these here seas, I’d 
like to know? If Twas a ship, or a barque, or even a barquentine, there’d be some 
reason in it; but a schooner.’ A schooner’s too small a craft to be engaged in any 
honest business hereaway! I wish my leg was well enough for me to shin up 
alongside you there, sir. Can you make out anything anyways special or 
partic’lar about her, Mr. Hazelwood?’ 


Jack started and shuddered slightly, for Ned’s remark as to the doubtful honesty 



of the strange sail had suggested an idea to him. Could it be possible for so 
strange a coincidence to happen as that the schooner in the offing should prove 
to be the Juliet ‘It certainly might be. Why not? It was, after all, at no very great 
distance from that spot that he had effected his somewhat foolhardy escape from 
her; and if, as was not improbable, she had continued to cruise in those seas, 
what was more likely than that, in the course of her somewhat erratic 
wanderings, she should eventually sight the land in which he had found a 
refuge? Not that Jack imagined for a moment that the pirates were in search of 
him. They had doubtless long ago come to the conclusion that he had perished; 
and whether he had or not was probably a matter of no moment whatever to 
them, provided, of course, that he had not been picked up by a passing ship, and 
thus placed in a position to bear testimony against them. 

He again raised the glass, that he had allowed to drop across his knees while 
these reflections flashed through his mind, and took another look at the stranger. 
As he brought her within the field of the instrument he saw that she was end-on 
to him, with all her canvas a-shiver; and while he watched her she gradually 
swept round almost broadside-on to him, with her head to the northward, and he 
saw her fore-yard swing round and her topsail fill as she fell off on the starboard 
tack. She had just gone about, and was evidently working up for the land! 

He duly reported this circumstance to Ned, who received the tidings with a grunt 
only: the old salt was evidently ruminating deeply. 

Jack took another look at the craft. The wind away out there in the offing was 
blowing fresh from the eastward - although just inshore of her the calm belt 
began, while the first faint breath of the cool sea-breeze was just beginning to 
fan Jack’s brow where he sat - and the ocean all around her was ruffled to a 
deep-blue tint, with little white foam-crests dotted all over it, against which 
background the schooner’s hull showed mistily and of a faint-blue tint. Jack 
remembered that the Juliet’s hull was painted of that precise hue when he was 
last on board her. Then, again, there was a certain something in the cut and set of 
that superb mainsail, and still more in the handsome gaff-topsail with its long, 
tapering peak and almost perpendicular head, that seemed familiar to him and 
reminded him irresistibly of the rakish Juliet, And finally, as the schooner rose 
and fell with an easy, buoyant motion over the swell-ridges, Jack caught an 
occasional flash and gleam along her side and about her stem-head that strongly 
suggested a gilt moulding and figure-head, such as adorned the hull of the Juliet. 



Yes, it must be the same craft - there could hardly be a doubt about it; and Jack 
only waited until she had first run into the calm belt and, after hanging there 
awhile, had caught the sea-breeze and squared away for the harbour’s mouth, 
before he hastily descended from his lofty perch and, urging Ned to his utmost 
speed, hurried back again to the boat, discussing en route with his companion 
what were best to be done in this new and totally unexpected emergency. 

‘There’s one thing as you may depend upon,’ remarked Ned reassuringly, ‘and 
that is that they ain’t cornin’ in here a-lookin’ for you. What they wants is a snug, 
out-of-the-way place where they can overhaul and refit the hooker without bein’ 
interfered with. And that they can get here; though how they should know that 
beats me altogether. I suppose there must be somebody among ‘em as has been 
in here afore and knows the place.’ 

‘It looks exceedingly like it,’ acquiesced Jack dolefully. ‘But what are we to do 
about the ship, Ned? We can’t hide her away, and if they come poking about the 
bay in their boats, they will be certain to see her, and just as certain to help 
themselves to whatever they choose to fancy on board her. As for us, whatever 
becomes of the ship, we must not be seen. Why, Ned,’ he continued excitedly, ‘I 
would rather shoot Miss Iris with my own hand than have her fall into their 
power!’ 

‘I don’t doubt but what they’re a pretty bad lot aboard that hooker, if so be. as 
she’s the same as you’ve been tellin’ me about,’ assented Ned. ‘But there’s no 
occasion in the world for us to have any truck with ‘em; we can keep out of their 
road easy enough by simply takin’ up our quarters at the ship-yard. I’ll lay any 
money as there’s none of ‘em knows that spot! And as for the ship, a couple of 
hours’ work’ll clear her of all we wants out of her. Then let ‘em find her if they 
will, and take what they like; and much good may it do ‘em! No, sir; don’t you 
trouble; we han’t got no cause to be frightened. And I don’t suppose as they’ll 
stay here more’n a fortnight altogether.’ 

‘A fortnight!’ thought Jack; ‘a fortnight of anxiety and concealment and 
voluntary imprisonment!’ Surely that was bad enough. However, it was of no use 
to worry about it; the thing now was to make the most of the limited time at their 
disposal. The schooner would be entering the harbour in about an hour; it would 
take them, say, another hour to anchor, stow their canvas, and settle down 



generally; and after that, thought Jack, not another moment was to be reckoned 
upon, for the first business of the pirates would certainly be to reconnoitre the 
bay, even were they intending to remain for a day only. 

So the two men made what haste they could back to the boat and off to the ship, 
and upon their arrival on board astonished Iris very considerably at the rough- 
and-ready way in which they treated the dainty breakfast which she had prepared 
for them. They astonished her even more, however, by the news which they had 
to communicate, as well as by the information that whatever she desired to save 
from the ship must be selected and out of her in less than two hours. She was, 
however, by no means the kind of girl to fall into a panic at even such 
intelligence as this; she fully understood that a very terrible danger was 
approaching, but she quite as fully understood that she had two hours in which to 
prepare for it; and she accordingly went to work calmly and with a will to make 
the most of those two hours, accomplishing an amount of work which excited 
Jack’s unbounded astonishment and admiration. So well, indeed, did they all 
work that, though the schooner entered the harbour within the hour that Jack had 
allowed her, they had by that time ‘roused’ into the boat and conveyed on shore 
three heavy loads of provisions, sufficient, Jack thought, with care, to last them 
not only until the new yacht should be completed and launched, but also to 
provision the little craft herself for a two months’ cruise. 

It was thought by the two men that this was as much as it would be safe to 
attempt, but Iris thought otherwise. Not a quarter of the things she wanted were, 
she said, yet conveyed on shore; and she proposed that she should ascend to the 
top of the middle island, there to keep watch upon the movements of the pirates; 
while the two men were to continue working fearlessly until she should exhibit a 
certain danger-signal agreed upon. Jack very strongly negatived this proposal the 
moment that it was made, yet he was eventually persuaded to yield his consent; 
for in truth, as Iris had said, there were ever so many articles and things that 
were almost as necessary to them as food still awaiting conveyance to the safe 
shelter of the secret ship-yard. So Iris climbed to the summit of the almost 
vertical rock, and, with the aid of the ship’s telescope, maintained a steadfast 
watch upon the pirates for two hours or more, while Jack and Ned toiled as if for 
dear life at the transference ashore of such matters as were of most value to 
them. 


Then Iris exhibited the danger-signal, and, hastening down into the boat, that 



was at once taken for her, informed her companions that the schooner was lying 
at anchor in a bight of the north-west curve of the harbour, near four remarkable 
rocks that, from their singular resemblance to the human figure, they had 
christened The Four Statues. She went on further to state that the pirates - if 
pirates they were - seemed to be taking matters very easily, little or nothing 
having been done by them during the whole of the time that she had been on 
watch. She asserted that with the aid of the telescope she had been using she had 
been able to see nearly everything that was doing about the schooner’s decks, 
and everybody within her ken had appeared anxious only to spread the awning 
that now covered the vessel fore and aft, and afterwards to lounge beneath it. 

At length, however, a stir had been made; quite a strong gang had been sent on 
shore to clear a wide, space, seemingly for an encampment, and a six-oared gig 
had just shoved off from the ship’s side, and was skirting along the shores of the 
bay to the northward and eastward, as though bent upon a reconnoitring 
expedition. 

‘Very well,’ said Jack; ‘it now becomes necessary that every movement of that 
boat should be watched, so if you will kindly lend me that telescope, Iris, I will 
ascend to the top of the island and keep a sharp eye upon her, while you and Ned 
retire to the ship-yard and lie perdu there. I shall remain there until the boat has 
actually returned to the ship, when 1 will display a signal for you, Ned, to come 
and take me off. Meanwhile, do not either of you, as you value your lives, allow 
any part of the boat to be seen. Go right inside the cove altogether, and you, Ned, 
be exceedingly careful to so arrange the bushes behind you that the entrance of 
the archway shall neither be seen nor even suspected.’ 

But Iris had a word to say against this. To her it seemed that Jack was proposing 
to expose himself to the most appalling peril, and she could not endure the idea. 
Anything was better than that he should incur such risk. 

‘Oh, Jack!’ she exclaimed, ‘do not do it, I pray you! Surely it cannot be so 
terribly important that a watch should be kept on that boat! Or, if it is, let Ned do 
it; he is a sailor, and he will comprehend so much more clearly than you will 
what the movements of the pirates really mean. Or I will do it myself -’ 

. ‘There!’ said Jack, laughingly interrupting her, ‘now you have completely 
spoiled what was at first a very plausible proposal. Ned’s superiority to myself as 



a watcher I willingly admit; but by calmly proposing to continue that duty 
yourself you have betrayed yourself, and demonstrated how little you were 
influenced by reason in opposing me. No, there is no danger whatever to be 
apprehended; and while I am younger and stronger than Ned, and therefore 
better fitted for the work of climbing about among those rocks, he can take just 
as great care of you as I could; therefore my proposal shall stand. Now be off, 
both of you, and see that you do not reveal yourselves again until I make the 
signal. Should they discover the Fair Rosamond, as they are almost certain to do, 
it is quite possible that they may leave a watch on board her, in which case I 
shall not display my signal at all, but shall remain here until nightfall, and then 
rejoin you by swimming. Now away with you at once; I shall not be easy in my 
mind until I have seen you disappear within the archway.’ 

So saying, Jack gave the boat a vigorous push from the shore, and, rapidly 
ascending the rough, natural stairway of rock that led to the summit of the island, 
was quickly lost to view. 

Ned was no sooner clear of the rocks than he threw out the oars, and with long, 
sturdy strokes urged the boat rapidly across the calm surface of the creek toward 
their proposed hiding-place, Iris taking the tiller and guiding the little craft as 
deftly as though born to the work. A smart pull of about a quarter of an hour’s 
duration took them to the mouth of the archway, into which they immediately 
vanished with-out leaving a trace of their passage behind them, to the intense 
relief of Jack, who was anxiously watching them. 

Having satisfied himself that those two were safe, the young doctor now felt 
himself at liberty to give his undivided attention to the schooner’s gig, which, 
when he reached the summit of the island, was slowly paddling along close in 
with the north-eastern shore of the bay, with only two oarsmen in her, the 
remainder of her party, apparently six in number, walking along the sandy beach 
abreast of her, in a line reaching from the water’s edge to the boundary line 
between the strand and the jungle. With the assistance of his telescope Jack was 
able to distinguish these men clearly, and he recognised Lamotte, Collins, 

Mercer, the former chief mate of the Juliet, and Tom Hardy, thus clearing away 
any doubts that might have lingered in his mind as to the identity of the 
schooner. The other two men were strangers to him, doubtless recruits from a 
captured ship. The men were all walking in line - as has been said - and their 
eyes were intently fixed on the sand, each man glancing to the right and left of 



him as he walked. Jack could guess pretty nearly what it was that they were 
about; he had no doubt that they were searching for human footprints, as a ready 
means of judging whether they were likely or not to be disturbed by man in their 
projected operations. Jack had traversed that same beach himself, but a 
considerable time had elapsed since then, and he was sanguine that the action of 
wind and tide together had by this time completely obliterated all trace of his 
presence there. And, indeed, the demeanour of the men themselves seemed to 
favour this hope, for, intently as Jack watched them, he was unable to detect any 
act or gesture on the part of either of them suggesting the discovery of any 
disquieting indication. 

The party traversed in this way the whole of the beach on the northern and 
eastern margin of the bay, until they reached the projecting point at the mouth of 
the river. Here the sandy beach terminated, and the dense jungle growth touched 
the margin of the placid stream; and at this point the whole of the party re¬ 
entered their boat. Jack was in hopes that, having apparently thus far discovered 
nothing of a suspicious character, the pirates would be satisfied and would now 
return to their ship; but instead of that they stepped the boat’s mast, and, with a 
fresh south-westerly breeze, hoisted their sail and ran before the wind up the 
river. This act of theirs dealt a death-blow to the lingering hope Jack had until 
now cherished, that, by the favour of fortune, the Fair Rosamond might escape 
discovery; for though the ship was not visible from the river - being shut in by 
the easternmost horn of the cove in which she lay at anchor - the direct course 
out of the river lay behind, or on the south-east side of the islands that masked 
the cove from the great bay or harbour, and upon their return down the stream 
the pirates would, almost to a moral certainty, follow this channel until they 
discovered the cove, and consequently the Fair Rosamond. 

Then, again, Jack was full of anxiety lest the boating-party should land upon that 
island up the river where Iris and he had discovered the remains of the dead 
man’s hut, and the famous record relating to the treasure-laden wreck. But a little 
further reflection reassured him on this point. He thought the matter over 
carefully, and, as he did so, became more and more satisfied that, even should 
the pirates land and stumble across that ruined hut, they would find nothing there 
pointing very distinctly to the presence of recent visitors to the spot. The only 
point upon which they would receive any positive assurance would be that a man 
had long ago died there, with nobody to bury his poor body out of sight; and 



such a discovery would tend rather to confirm than otherwise any opinion they 
might have formed as to the uninhabited character of the country. 

So ruminating, Jack remained faithfully on watch, dividing his attention with the 
strictest impartiality between the river and the schooner. On board the latter little 
or nothing worthy of note appeared to be happening; a boat passed once or twice 
between her and the shore, and a large party could be seen at work cutting down 
bush and otherwise clearing a space m the jungle, but that was all. 

At length the gig again hove in sight, pulling slowly down the river against a 
strong head-wind; and now Jack began to speculate upon what would follow 
upon the discovery of the Fair Rosamond, which he regarded as a foregone 
conclusion. But fortune, to which he had been trusting, now stood his friend, for 
upon the boat reaching the mouth of the river a pause was made, and Jack could 
clearly see her crew gazing down the channel, as though deliberating whether its 
examination were worth the labour of another mile of hard pulling in the hot sun 
against a strong head-wind. Jack’s hopes now revived, for he knew that from the 
position then occupied by the boat the channel presented the appearance of a 
mere cul-de-sac between a densely-wooded country on the one hand and the two 
precipitous, rocky islands on the other. There was nothing whatever to suggest 
the probable presence of human beings in that direction. And so the pirates 
eventually seemed to think, for, after such examination as a ten minutes’ pause 
permitted, they restepped their mast, hoisted their sail, and bore away across the 
bay direct for the schooner, alongside which they arrived about half an hour 
later. 

The sun was by this time so near the horizon that Jack felt morally certain there 
would be no further exploration by the pirates, for that day at least; so, keeping 
an eye on the schooner until the sun was just on the point of setting, he made his 
preconcerted signal, which being promptly answered, he bad the satisfaction of 
rejoining his friends and entering the safe refuge of the ship-yard just as the first 
stars were twinkling out from the blue overhead. 



CHAPTER XVIII. AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 


MEANWHILE Ned had been by no means idle; for while Jack was passing the 
weary hours away upon the island in the maintenance of an anxious watch upon 
the movements of the pirates, the old seaman had busied himself at the ship-yard 
to such good purpose that when Iris-who had remained on the look-out for Jack’s 
signal-reported the signal as made, he was just putting the finishing touches to a 
couple of tents that he had erected on the beach close to the half-finished hull of 
the steam-yacht. He had also had the forethought to convey ashore the cooking- 
stove from the Fair Rosamond’s galley, so that when Jack, weary from his long 
day’s watch, arrived at the ship-yard, he was agreeably surprised to be received 
there by Iris in a nice, cool, roomy tent, brilliantly lighted by lamps from the 
ship’s saloon, nicely furnished with chairs and tables, and odoriferous with the 
fumes of a good dinner, to which the little party at once sat down. 

As the trio discussed their meal, Jack related in full detail all that had come 
under his notice that day, concluding by asserting his conviction that they ought 
to avail themselves to the fullest extent of the good fortune that had so far 
preserved the Fair Rosamond from discovery, by working all night - Ned and he, 
that is to say, of course - upon the removal of such things as they were still most 
anxious to preserve. To this Ned yielded a ready assent; so the two men toiled all 
night - Iris insisting upon staying up also to prepare coffee and food for them - 
and to such good purpose did they labour, that not only did they remove all the 
stores and other etceteras which they deemed it in the least likely they might 
need, but Iris’s piano was also brought on shore, together with all the books, 
charts, compasses, and nautical instruments the ship contained. And, in addition 
to the accomplishment of all this, they contrived to leave the ship herself in such 
a condition that it should be impossible for anyone boarding her to say with 
certainty whether she had been abandoned within the hour, or a year ago. The 
external aspect of the ship was certainly such as to rather favour the latter 
opinion of the two; for it must be remembered that no attempt whatever had been 
made to repair any of the damage done by the disastrous gale in which she had 
lost her crew; so that the torn and splintered woodwork was now old-looking and 
weather-stained; of her sails nothing remained save a few shreds adhering here 
and there to the bolt-ropes and jackstays; while, as for her hull itself, the paint 
was so dreadfully washed and weather-perished that the poor old craft looked as 
if she might have been drifting about for a twelvemonth. 



They brought their labours to a satisfactory conclusion at sunrise, and then, 
thoroughly wearied, the members of the little party sought their respective 
couches, and were soon sunk in oblivion. They did not reappear until late on in 
the afternoon, when Jack and Ned turned out together, and walked straight down 
the beach and into the still water of the land-locked pool. Once there, it occurred 
to them that they might as well combine business with pleasure; so they swam 
off to the archway, and through it as far as its outer extremity, for the purpose of 
taking a stealthy look at the Fair Rosamond, She appeared to be lying precisely 
as they had left her; not so much as a rope-yarn seemed to have been touched; 
and no one was to be seen on board her. So far, all seemed well; but Jack 
resolved to make assurance doubly sure by paying her a visit late that night; so 
after dining, and spending a pleasant evening with Iris, he and Ned took the boat, 
and about midnight paddled cautiously out alongside. They found everything 
still and silent on board, and the whole ship in utter darkness, encouraged by 
which they stole silently up the gangway ladder, and stepped in on deck. Here 
everything appeared to be precisely as they had left it: several articles that they 
distinctly remembered leaving in a certain position had been undisturbed; and, in 
short, a cautious but careful scrutiny of the decks, cabins, and forecastle of the 
ship convinced them that, so far, she had remained unvisited, if not 
undiscovered. 

So far, then, all was well. Not that they greatly cared now whether the pirates did 
or did not become aware of her existence; still, were she to remain undiscovered, 
it would considerably simplify matters, so far as Jack and his little party were 
concerned. Ned, indeed, raised the question whether, even now, it might not be 
possible to carry the ship to some distant spot up the river, under cover of the 
darkness; but Jack at once negatived the proposal. In the first place, it would be a 
long, difficult, and arduous task for those two alone to unmoor, get under way, 
and remoor such a ship as the Fair Rosamond; in the next, she would be very 
awkward to handle in her dismantled condition; and, lastly, they were aware of 
no place where she would be less likely to remain undiscovered than in her 
present anchorage. That idea, therefore, was abandoned almost as soon as it was 
thought of; and as the two men slowly pulled back to their hiding-place, it was 
decided that the only course now open to them was to maintain an unceasing 
watch upon the movements of the pirates, and be guided thereby. 


In pursuance of this decision Ned went upon watch on the summit of the island 



next day, Jack ferrying him across, and undertaking to fetch him back again at 
sundown, upon receiving a signal that the coast was clear, and that the boat 
might therefore safely venture out. Jack, meanwhile, spent the day in working 
about the new yacht upon such jobs as he was able to execute single-handed. 

In Jack’s previous experiences as a watchman on the summit of the island, he 
had found and made use of a moderately lofty tree of unusually dense foliage, in 
the topmost branches of which he had been enabled to ensconce himself very 
comfortably, with a sufficient amount of leafage overhead to effectually shelter 
him from the vertical rays of the sun, while his elevated position afforded him a 
commanding and uninterrupted view both of the grand harbour and of the cove 
in which the Fair Rosamond was lying at anchor, while the foliage beneath him 
was dense enough to effectually protect him from discovery below, should 
anyone chance to land on and ascend to the summit of the island. This tree he 
had been careful to indicate to Ned as an especially suitable post of observation; 
and to it the old seaman accordingly made the best of his way, and, scrambling 
aloft with some little difficulty, the result of weakness still remaining in his 
injured leg, settled himself comfortably in a convenient fork, and forthwith 
commenced his day’s duties. 

Focussing his telescope upon the schooner, Ned at once became aware that the 
pirates were having a busy time of it. A strong party were aloft, unbending the 
canvas and sending it and the top-hamper down on deck to another party 
stationed there to receive it; and her three boats - for she had somewhere picked 
up a nice, handy little whale-boat gig in place of the dingey that Jack had 
appropriated - were manned and plying rapidly between the ship and the shore, 
apparently landing stores, which were carried by a fourth party up the beach to 
the camp that had been established in its immediate vicinity. Judging from what 
he saw, it appeared to Ned that there would be no exploring party sent out that 
day; and so the event proved, for all hands were kept busily at work until after 
sunset, and, indeed, until it became too dark for the solitary watcher to see 
anything else but the camp-fires. 

It was Jack’s turn to watch next day; and he went on duty early - shortly after 
sunrise, in fact. But - early as it was, the pirates were already hard at work when 
he took up his station among the branches of the look-out tree. They appeared to 
be still engaged upon the same work that had engrossed their energies during the 
whole of the preceding day; and this went on until nearly ten o’clock in the 



forenoon, when a pause was made, apparently to allow of the men getting a late 
breakfast. This meal was hurriedly consumed, and then Jack saw the hands 
turning-to again, but upon a new job. The schooner was by this time much 
lightened, and the purpose of the pirates in lightening her now became evident; 
for she was unmoored, warps were run out, and she was then hauled in close to 
the shore, when the pirates set to work to careen her, a task that kept them all 
busy until late in the afternoon. There was consequently no further exploration 
of the bay by the pirates that day. Nor did Jack think there now would be any 
such thing; for he argued that the pirates would never have placed themselves in 
the disadvantageous position involved in the dismantling and careening of the 
schooner, had they not believed themselves to be the sole occupants of the 
harbour, and therefore perfectly safe. 

As he turned this matter over in his mind he became the prey of a devouring 
curiosity to know to what extent the pirates felt themselves safe, and whether 
their confidence extended to the length of neglecting to keep a watch. For while 
he sat there in the tree his mind was busy: a bold and daring idea had suggested 
itself to him, and though it was desperately hazardous, the halo of possible 
success beamed so brightly around it that Jack felt himself irresistibly impelled 
to take at least a step or two along the enticing path. 

His plans, however, were so vague, and the risk seemed so great, that he resolved 
to keep the matter to himself for the present, and act alone in the first place. He 
accordingly fortified himself with a good dinner; spent a pleasant evening with 
Iris over the piano; and at midnight, first making sure that Ned was sound asleep, 
walked down to the boat, launched her, and quietly made his way out through the 
archway. 

The night was brilliantly star-lit, but there was no moon - she being in her last 
quarter, and rising late - and it was, therefore, an especially favourable moment 
for the carrying out of Jack’s initiatory project, which was neither more nor less 
than the paying of a secret visit to the pirates’ camp. 

It was not so dark but that when Jack emerged from the archway into the cove he 
could distinguish the main features of the panorama round him clearly enough to 
navigate his boat safely and with a fair amount of precision - knowing the bay 
so well as he did - but he could not make out the Fair Rosamond, lying as she 
was within the deep shadows cast by the lofty cliffs encircling the cove and the 



still more lofty islands masking its mouth; he thought, therefore, that he might 
with perfect safety and no fear of discovery hoist his sails, and so save himself 
the labour of pulling the dingey across the broad outer harbour. 

There was scarcely a breath of air stirring within the cove, and its deep waters 
were without a ripple, save where a fish here and there rose to the surface 
occasionally and broke the mirror-like expanse into small widening rings of 
evanescent phosphorescence; but Jack knew from experience that, once outside 
the cove, he would find a gentle land-breeze blowing from the eastward - a 
soldier’s wind for him, fair there and fair back again - of sufficient strength to 
waft him across the bay quite as fast as he could pull, single-handed; so he set 
his sails with perfect confidence, and then settled himself on the thwart to pull 
out through the channel between the two eastern-most islands. 

On reaching the mouth of the channel, Jack found his expectations realized; the 
land-breeze, damp with dew, and heavy with the mingled perfumes of the jungle, 
was blowing with just strength enough to carry him across the bay within the 
hour; so, heading to the northward and making a beam wind of it, the solitary 
navigator went away with free sheets upon bis somewhat hazardous expedition. 

Upon emerging from the confined channel between the islands into the open bay, 
Jack was somewhat concerned to discover that it was a much lighter night than 
he had supposed. The black outline of the land cut sharply against the deep blue 
of the star-spangled heavens, and the light reflected from the surface of the water 
was enough to reveal such a matter as a small floating branch fully fifty feet 
away. The young man’s first impulse, therefore, was to down helm and get back 
to the shelter of the cove again with the least possible delay; but a second glance 
around served to reassure him by showing him that he was well within the 
shadow of the high land to the eastward, so he determined to persevere in his 
purpose and incur such risk as there might be. He was confirmed in this decision 
by the reflection that the risk, after all, was very trifling; whatever danger there 
might be would come from the pirates only, and the aspect of their camp was 
decidedly reassuring, for, save for one tiny red spark that Jack knew must 
emanate from a low smouldering fire, everything was in perfect darkness. 

The dingey made the passage’ across the bay in capital style, grounding upon the 
sandy beach on the north shore within an hour of the time at which she had 
started. The spot at which she had now arrived was within about a mile of the 



pirates’ camp, and Jack looked about him cautiously before venturing to step out 
of the boat. There was nothing, however, to be seen of an alarming character; 
everything was dark and silent, save for the ceaseless chirr of the insects with 
which the jungle was swarming; and Jack’s own movements had been so 
noiseless that he felt perfectly satisfied that, if he had not been seen, he certainly 
had not been heard; so he sprang out on to the soft sand, leaving the boat with 
her canvas set, so that she might be ready for instant flight, if need be, and with 
her sheets fast, so that the canvas might not flap about and so attract attention. 

The ruddy spark of the camp-fire had by this time vanished, leaving Jack to 
suppose that the fire had died out; rather a reassuring reflection for him, as he 
believed that, had any of the occupants of the camp been awake and stirring, 
they would have replenished the fire, if only that the smoke might to some extent 
drive away the mosquitoes with which he felt certain the camp must be 
swarming. So, tolerably confident that he would find the pirates wrapped in 
heavy slumber after their toils of the past day, he stepped briskly out along the 
beach, and after a walk of about a quarter of an hour reached a short stretch of 
rocky strand that intervened between the sandy beach along which he had been 
walking and that adjoining which the pirate camp had been pitched. This short 
rocky stretch Jack traversed with considerable caution, for he knew that he was 
now at no great distance from the camp, and he had an uncomfortable suspicion 
that any unusual sound he might be unfortunate enough to make - such, for 
instance, as the accidental displacement of a loose boulder - would be likely 
enough to startle some light sleeper and occasion a general alarm. 

The rocks having been traversed without any such mishap, Jack found himself 
once more on firm noiseless sand. The hull of the schooner was by this time 
dimly visible at no great distance, hove down so completely upon her beam-ends 
that the young man felt certain her keel must be out of water; and he wondered 
whether she had been ashore, or had otherwise sustained serious damage to her 
bottom, which the pirates had come to this solitary spot to repair. He felt that he 
would like to get some information upon this point, as it would perhaps very 
materially affect the scheme that was beginning to take shape within his brain, 
and he determined that he would make an effort to obtain that information. But 
not then; he was too completely in the dark respecting the arrangements the 
pirates might have made for their own protection to incur any additional risk that 
night; but having once succeeded in penetrating the camp and ascertaining what 



sort of a watch, if any, was kept, he would be able to arrange and prosecute his 
further plans at leisure. Between the sand upon which Jack now stood and the 
jungle there was a belt of rocks, and among these the daring young investigator 
crouched closely in order that he might, unseen, take a leisurely survey of his 
surroundings before proceeding further. Looking still out upon the water, he 
observed, some three hundred yards away, and only a few yards from the outer 
margin of the beach, certain vague, shapeless objects lying upon the surface of 
the water that, after considering them care fully for a minute or two, he 
recognised as the boats. 

They appeared to be made fast alongside each other, all in a bunch, and from the 
steady way in which they maintained their position Jack came to the conclusion 
that they must be moored head and stern, with their bows fast to the shore and 
their sterns to a small anchor or killick thrown out to the eastward. Then, looking 
landward, he gradually made out the tents and huts of the pirate camp, but, peer 
as he would into the darkness, he was unable to discover any sign of the 
presence of a sentinel or watchman. 

So far, so good; the profound quiet of the camp, and the apparent neglect to 
maintain a watch, seemed to Jack to argue an absence of all suspicion and a 
conviction of perfect security on the part of the pirates, than which nothing could 
be more favourable to the carrying out of his notable scheme, although there 
were certain very serious difficulties connected with it that even now he could 
see no way of overcoming. That, however, was a matter that could wait, and 
perhaps Ned might help him; meanwhile, having come so far, he would not 
return until he had penetrated the camp itself and mentally noted somewhat of its 
arrangements. 

So, upon hands and knees, and with a most uncomfortable consciousness that, in 
addition to the risk of discovery, he was in momentary peril of being bitten by 
some venomous snake, Jack crawled noiselessly through the long grass until he 
reached the clearing made by the pirates, and found himself near about the centre 
of their semicircular camp, and so close to the huts and tents that he could catch 
the sound of snoring that issued from some of them. A feeble, scarcely 
perceptible glow close at hand marked the position of the fire he had seen during 
his passage across the bay, and here, if anywhere, Jack thought, the watchman 
would probably be found. But no human form was to be seen, nor was there a 
sound of any movement throughout the camp save the occasional stirring of 



some restless sleeper within one or other of the tents; Jack therefore turned, and, 
as cautiously as he came, made his way out of the camp again, down on to the 
beach, and thence eastward toward the spot where he had left his boat. 

Nothing of note occurred until he was about half-way between the camp and the 
boat, when a faint silvery radiance in the sky beyond a distant hill-top warned 
him that the waning moon was about to shed her feeble light upon the scene, and 
that it would therefore be advisable to use all possible expedition in effecting his 
passage back across the bay, lest some restless pirate, emerging from his shelter 
for a minute or two, should catch a glimpse of her sails gleaming in the pale 
moonlight during the trip across. He accordingly hurried forward, and reached 
the boat just as the silver crescent sailed slowly into view above the shoulder of 
the mountain. 

Placing his shoulder to the boat’s bows, Jack was about to give her a powerful 
launch astern preparatory to springing into her, when he was violently startled by 
the apparition of a man rising from the bottom of the dingey and standing erect 
in her. Before Jack could recover from his amazement the figure spoke, saying 
quietly: 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but ain’t you Doctor Hazelwood?’ ‘ I am,’ answered Jack, 
fancying he detected something familiar in the tones of the man’s voice, and 
somewhat reassured by his quiet manner. ‘Who the dickens are you?’ 

‘I’m Joe Mitchell, sir,’ answered the man. ‘Don’t you remember me? I was 
coxswain of the gig, sir. I knowed the old dingey directly I saw her, sir, afore 
ever she grounded on the beach, and I thought that, where she was, you wouldn’t 
be so very far off. And when you jumped ashore, sir, I was a’most certain it was 
you, but I couldn’t be quite sure in the dark, so I kept quiet behind my bush to 
turn matters over in my mind a bit and decide what I had best do when you came 
back. Oh, sir! I thank Goel most heartily for this here most fort’nate meeting, 
and I beg and entreat of you as you’ll take me away along with you, sir. I’ve had 
enough of piratin’, doctor, and more than enough. Not as I’ve done anything 
very dreadful, beyond joinin’ in with ‘em when they first took possession of the 
schooner; but I’ve seed things done, sir, as will ha’nt me to my dyin’ day, and, 
oh! for God’s sake, doctor, give me a chance to get away from among them 
devils! ‘ 



‘So you are Joe Mitchell, are you?’ said Jack. ‘I remember the name well 
enough, and I seem to remember you, too. Where were you when I landed?’ 

‘I was here, on the beach, sir,’ answered Mitchell; ‘ I’ve been longing for a 
chance to get away from that accursed schooner ever since we took our first 
prize, and if I’d had any suspicion as you was plannin’ to give us the slip, sir, I’d 
have asked you to take me along with you. And ever since we’ve been in this 
here blessed harbour I’ve been plottin’ and plannin’ how I could contrive to cut 
and run from 'em, so that I haven’t been able to sleep at nights. It was that as 
brought me wanderin’ out this way; and when I see that sweet little dingey come 
skimmin’ along over here, I was that excited I didn’t know what to do with 
myself; so I crouched down behind them bushes there, to think matters over a bit 
until you was out of the way. And at last I determined to stick by the boat until 
you was come back and then to ask you to take me away along with you.’ 

‘Um! ‘meditated Jack doubtfully, ‘that is all very well, Mitchell, but how am I to 
know that you are sincere in what you say?’ 

. ‘Oh, my God, sir!’ exclaimed the man, in deep distress, ‘don’t go for to doubt 
me. Try me in any way you like, sir, and if I fail you, don’t have nothing more to 
do with me. But I am in ‘arnest, sir, indeed I am, so help me -’ 

‘There!’ interrupted Jack, ‘that will do. You need not swear to your statement, 
for, while I do not wish to hurt your feelings by any unnecessary reference to the 
past, you must surely be aware, Mitchell, that the fact of your having joined in 
the mutiny is not calculated to inspire one with confidence in you, or even in any 
oath you may choose to take.’ 

‘That’s true, sir,’ admitted Mitchell; ‘that’s Gospel truth, God help me! But can’t 
you see, doctor, as I cmi in ‘arnest in what I’m sayin’? Why, sir, if I wasn’t, what 
was to have hindered me from takin’ this here dingey over to where the other 
boats is moored, and then rousin’ all hands to turn out and hunt you down?’ ‘ 

This was so true that Jack could find nothing to reply to it. He paused and 
meditated a few minutes. If this man were really to be trusted, he would be 
simply invaluable in the execution of Jack’s great scheme, some of the most 
formidable difficulties in which were visibly melting away under the influence 
of Mitchell’s proposal to abandon the pirates and throw in his lot with Jack. 



‘Well,’ said Jack at last, ‘I do not wish to be hard upon you, Mitchell, or to judge 
you harshly, and I am therefore disposed to give you the benefit of the doubt. 
But, mind, I am not alone here, so if you meditate treachery, you had better 
pause and go no further with it, for I have the power to inflict summary and 
effectual chastisement for any such thing. I will not take you with me now, 
however; I must first consult my companions, and ascertain from them whether 
they are willing to accept you as a recruit; and if they are, I will meet you here 
to-morrow night, about the time that the moon rises beyond that hill.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, thank you, and God bless you!’ exclaimed Mitchell fervently. 
‘Do what you can to persuade them friends of yourn to take me, sir, for God’s 
sake! for if you won’t have me, I’ve made up my mind to cut and run, and take 
to the woods, even though I should die, like a poor chap whose skelenton we 
found on a bit of an island away up the river t’other day.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Jack,’ so you were one of the party in the gig that day, were you? And 
you found the ruined hut with a skeleton in it?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Mitchell, in great astonishment at the extent of Jack’s 
knowledge. 

Then, as the latter once more made preparations to embark, the man said, 
looking at Jack very earnestly: 

‘I suppose, doctor, you wouldn’t be disposed to take any more men than me, not 
if you was begged ever so?’ ‘Why do you ask that question?’ inquired Jack 
sharply. 

‘Well, sir,’ answered Mitchell, ‘you see, it’s this way, sir. There’s four more men 
away there’ - nodding toward the camp - ‘ that I’m particular friendly with, 
chiefly because we’ve got to know one another’s minds a bit. They’ve been 
pressed out of a ship we took, and they j’ined just to save their lives. But they 
are honest men, and as good seamen as ever stepped - that is, three of em is; the 
fourth was the ship’s cook; and a first-rate cook he is, and no mistake! But all 
they wants is to get away from the ship and get back to their wives and families 
at home. And if you’d only be willin’ to take ‘em, sir, they’d be only too glad to 
come, all four of ‘em, and do their duty honest and true.’ 



This was such good news to Jack that he could scarcely restrain himself from 
giving his immediate consent to the proposal. Prudence, however, restrained 
him, and he reflected that a little apparent hesitation would perhaps render the 
boon of deliverance all the more precious to them; so he said: 

‘Well, I will consider the matter, and talk it over with my friends, and you shall 
know to-morrow night. Meanwhile, you may speak cautiously to your four 
friends - taking care, of course, that the subject of your conversation does not 
reach other ears - and if they prove as anxious to escape as you appear to think, 
you may bring them here with you to-morrow night, in order that I may see 
them. But, for your own sake, be careful that you arouse no suspicion in the 
minds of your other shipmates, for anything of that kind will effectually destroy 
all hope of assistance from me. And now, before I go, just tell me briefly what 
has brought the schooner in here.’ 

‘Well, sir, you see, it is this way,’ answered Mitchell. ‘ The men haven’t been 
ashore until now since we took the schooner, and they was all longin’ for a 
change from the everlastiu’ sea and sky around ‘em. Then the schooner’s spars 
and riggin’ badly wanted an overhaul, so at last Lamotte and the others they 
decided to make for some lonely spot and do all that wanted doin’, includin’ the 
scourin’ and smoothin’ of the ship’s copper that had got a bit wrinkled, and after 
all was done to give all hands a week’s holiday to ramble about in the woods and 
amuse themselves as they pleased. It was Collins as proposed this place: he’d 
never been in here, but some friend of his’n had told him about it, and that’s how 
we come to be here.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Jack. ‘That will do for the present. I will be here again to¬ 
morrow night at the time named, and you can bring your four friends with you. 
But no treachery, mind, or it will be the worse for you! ‘ 

‘Never fear, sir,’ answered Mitchell earnestly. ‘Honest dealin’ ’ll answer my 
purpose better than treachery for the future, and you may depend upon my bein’ 
honest with you, sir. All right, sir; you jump in; I’ll shove her afloat for you. 
Good-night, sir, and thank you kindly.’ 

Jack thought it best, on the whole, to shape a course back across the bay as 
though he were bound up the river, and accordingly an hour later the dingey 
entered the narrow channel between the easternmost island and the river’s 



mouth, from which another twenty minutes’ run took him down behind the 
islands to the cove where the Fair Rosamond lay. Here he furled his sails, 
unstopped the mast, and pulled for the archway, which he entered just as dawn 
was faintly breaking in the east, and, reaching his quarters without disturbing 
Ned, was soon sunk in a profound slumber. 



CHAPTER XIX. THE RECAPTURE OF THE ‘ JULIET.’ 


IT seemed to Jack that he had scarcely closed his eyes when Ned came to arouse 
him with the news that breakfast was nearly ready. He accordingly tumbled out 
of his hammock, performed a somewhat hasty toilet, and was just ready in time 
to sit down with the others. He took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
discussion of the meal to acquaint his companions with the fact of his last night’s 
expedition and all that had occurred in connection with it, to the great delight of 
Ned and the unbounded horror of Iris, who, in the extremity of her terror at the 
countless perils she conjured up as inseparable from such an exploit, reproached 
Jack with want of consideration for her feelings, and burst into a torrent of 
hysterical tears. Jack, however, succeeded to some extent in soothing her alarm 
by drawing attention to the sufficiently obvious fact that, whatever the dangers 
might have been, he had passed through them unscathed; and then, after 
informing Ned that there would be no necessity to keep a watch upon the 
movements of the pirates that day, he gradually unfolded to his little audience 
the great scheme that was seething in his fertile brain, and invited their opinion 
and suggestions upon its feasibility. This scheme, it may now be stated, was 
nothing less than the recapture of the Juliet. Ned was enchanted with it from the 
moment that Jack first mentioned it; its boldness and audacity fascinated him, 
and they had not been talking about it ten minutes before he gleefully began to 
draw fancy pictures of the indignation and dismay of the pirates when they 
should see their smart little schooner sailing out of the bay and leaving them in 
the lurch, after all the trouble they would have taken to overhaul her and put her 
in first-rate trim for the long voyage home. And the more the matter was 
discussed the easier and more simple did its execution promise to become; but 
both men agreed that it would be impossible without the co-operation of 
Mitchell - and his companions, if it were deemed safe to receive them - and that 
until this question of the acceptation of them as recruits had been settled it would 
be best to let drop no hint whatever of such a possibility as the recapture of the 
schooner. 

It was agreed that, for many reasons, it would be advantageous for Ned to 
accompany Jack to the trysting-place on the opposite side of the bay that night, 
and accordingly, shortly after midnight, they leisurely began their preparations 
for the expedition, taking the precaution to go well armed, although the more 
Jack reflected upon Mitchell’s manner and words, the more convinced did be 



become that the man was in earnest and would keep faith with them. 


The wind and weather were pretty much as they had been on the previous night, 
and in due time the dingey reached the northern shore of the bay and grounded 
upon the beach. It wanted nearly half an hour to moonrise, yet as the boat 
touched the beach and Jack sprang out, he became aware of five figures standing 
near awaiting his approach. 

"Hillo, there, who are you?’ demanded Jack, drawing a revolver from his belt 
and keeping close to the boat as a precautionary measure. 

‘All right, sir; it’s me - Mitchell - and my mates as I was tellin’ you about last 
night,’ answered one of them, and then Mitchell came forward. ‘Well, sir,’ said 
he, ‘so you have come, then; for which I am sure, sir, we’re all much obliged. 

We was dreadfully afraid, when we talked the thing over between us to-day, that 
you would think better of it, and wouldn’t trust us. But you have, sir; and you 
shan’t have no cause to complain -’ 

‘Stop!’ interrupted Jack sharply, and presenting his revolver at Mitchell’s head; 
‘what is that you have in your hand?’ 

‘This?’ said Mitchell, holding it out. ‘Why, it’s a pistol, sir - a revolver; each of 
us has brought a brace of ‘em, thinkin’ you might be glad for us to have ‘em, if 
so be you are inclined to take us with you. Why, sir, you surely didn’t suspect 
that we meant to set upon you? Here’s my pistols, sir; take ‘em; we’ll all 
willin’Iy give ‘em up rather than you should distmst us.’ 

‘All right,’ said Jack; ‘perhaps, to prevent any misunderstanding, you had all 
better hand over your pistols to my friend here. Ned, you take them. You see, my 
lads, I don’t know you; and it is rather risky work to have any dealings with men 
whom we know to belong to a gang of pirates. I dare say we shall thoroughly 
understand each other by-and-by; but meantime I should prefer that you hand 
over your weapons to me.’ 

To this the men assented with the most perfect willingness, asserting their only 
desire to be the arrival at a satisfactory understanding with Jack; nay, they even 
offered to yield up the sheath-knives in their belts, so anxious were they to 
demonstrate their good faith. To this, however, Jack would not consent; he 



expressed himself as perfectly satisfied with their honesty of purpose; and, the 
two parties drawing together, an important conference began. The men having 
once succeeded in convincing Jack of their determination to abandon the pirates 
at all hazards, and to act with him in perfect good faith if he would accept their 
services and help them to escape from a thraldom that to the honest fellows 
seemed worse than death, there was little or no difficulty in coming to a 
complete understanding. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Jack, when he had listened patiently to all that his 
proposed allies had to say, ‘that is settled; I believe you are sincere in your 
expressed desire to get away from yonder gang of cut-throats, and I will do all I 
can to help you. Now, as a sign of my confidence in you, I wish you to take back 
your pistols - we do not want them; we have already all the firearms we require, 
and your pistols may be useful to you yet, before you quit the society of your 
companions - for my plans do not permit of my receiving you immediately. 

Now, if I have understood you aright, it is the intention of the pirates to 
thoroughly overhaul and refit their ship at once; indeed, I see that a beginning 
has already been made. Have you any idea of the length of time that Lamotte has 
allowed for this in his calculations ? 5 

‘There was some talk at first about its takin 5 three weeks , 5 answered Mitchell; 

‘but since we started, I have heard say as how Lamotte is beginnin 5 to think the 
work may be got through in a fortnight . 5 

‘And time enough, too, for a little hooker like that , 5 growled Ned, as an 
indication of his poor opinion of Lamotte and bis seamanship. 

‘Very good, then , 5 said Jack, taking no notice of Ned’s remark. ‘Now, my lads, I 
consider you as from this moment shipped under me, and I will therefore tell you 
what my present plans are, so that you may not be acting in the dark. I propose 
to allow the pirates to completely refit the schooner and make her ready for sea; 
and I have a plan by which I then hope to get quiet possession of her - without a 
struggle of any kind, you understand - and go to sea in her, leaving the pirates to 
escape from this place as best they may. But, in order to effect this successfully, 
it is necessary that you should remain with the pirates, and do your fair share of 
the work, just as though escape were the last matter in your thoughts. We need 
not communicate together very frequently; but I should like to know from time 
to time how matters are progressing; so you must arrange among yourselves for 



one of your number to meet me here on this spot at midnight twice a week, say 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, when you can tell me all that has occurred 
since your previous report, and how much longer the work is likely to last. That 
information will enable me to arrange my own plans, so that everything may be 
ready for a start as soon as the refitting of the schooner is completed. That is all, 

I think, for the present. Good-night, lads; keep a watchful eye upon your own 
behaviour; take care that you do not get into trouble with your late shipmates; 
and trust me to get you out of your present mess in good time . 5 

So saying, Jack and Ned scrambled into the dingey and shoved off; while 
Mitchell and his companions returned to the pirates’ camp, conversing earnestly 
all the way. 

The reports Jack had asked for were faithfully furnished twice a week, the fourth 
being made by Mitchell in person - on a Saturday night - who intimated that the 
process of refitting was so nearly completed that a general ‘knock-off ’ for a 
week’s holiday was confidently expected by the men on the following Monday 
night. 

‘Very well,’ said Jack. ‘Then on Monday night next, at midnight, I will be here; 
and you or one of your mates must meet me to report progress. If the work of 
refitting is then entirely finished, you will all meet me here, bringing your bags 
with you - unless you can contrive to put them on board the schooner without 
exciting suspicion, which will be very much better. And bring your pistols with 
you, as we may possibly have to fight for the ship, though I shall do all that is 
possible to avoid such a contingency. And if you can find an opportunity to 
secrete any or all of the other firearms, so much the better; only remember that 
nothing must be attempted save what can be done without exciting suspicion. 
That is all at present. Good-night, and remember Monday night next.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir! never fear; we won’t forget. Good-night, sir!’ rejoined Mitchell, and 
the two separated, Jack remaining plunged in deep and anxious thought during 
the whole passage across the bay, as he turned his scheme over in his mind, 
carefully considering all its weak points, and painfully ruminating upon the 
proper course to pursue under certain contingencies that he foresaw were 
exceedingly likely to arise. 


The eventful Monday at length arrived; and all through the day Jack maintained 



an anxious watch upon the movements of the pirates from his look-out tree on 
the summit of the middle island. His telescope was an exceptionally good one - 
it had been presented to poor Captain Hoard by the Board of Trade in 
recognition of his humanity for standing by a sinking ship and rescuing her crew 
during a heavy gale of wind - and by its means he was enabled to see that all 
hands were kept busily at work upon the schooner during the whole day. Before 
sunset she was once more all ataunto, with canvas bent, and apparently 
everything ready for sea; but the crew had not left her at the time when, it being 
too dark to distinguish anything more, he had reluctantly left the island for the 
ship-yard, and a sickening dread seized him that it might be the intention of the 
pirates to remain on board her all that night. However, there was nothing to be 
done but to wait patiently for midnight, and then see whether Mitchell would 
turn up at the rendezvous, and, if so, what he might have to say. 

The night fell clear, starlight, and calm, with the young moon rather too high in 
the western sky to suit Jack Hazel wood’s convenience. That, however, was a 
matter that a few hours would rectify, as by midnight the silver crescent would 
be so near her setting as to be behind the high ground to the west-ward of the 
schooner, throwing her into deep shadow. And as to the calm, Jack knew from 
past experience that the land-breeze would soon spring up, furnishing him with 
all the wind he required. This land-breeze, by the way, was about as 
unfavourable a wind as he could well have, constituting the beach near the 
pirates’ camp a dead lee shore for the schooner; that, however, could not be 
helped, and all that could be done would be to make the best of matters as they 
happened to be at the moment. 

The hours dragged slowly by, and at length eleven o’clock arrived. Jack bad 
been careful to keep from Iris all knowledge of the exact date upon which his 
grand attempt was to be made; and when, therefore, he and Ned rose 
unconcernedly with the observation that it was time to see about getting across 
to the other side, she made no remark save, as usual, to bid them be careful; 
when, wishing them good-night she rose and retired to the seclusion of her own 
inner tent. 

When the two men got down to the beach and launched the dingey, it was some 
consolation to them to observe that the night had grown cloudy, as though rain, 
and perhaps thunder, were working up; the stars were obscured, and the light of 
the obscured moon was so feeble that Jack lost all apprehensions upon its 



account. It looked, after all, very much as though the night were going to turn 
out a favourable one for their purpose. 


The land-breeze was blowing rather more freshly than usual when the dingey 
emerged from the channel into the open bay, and she made the passage across in 
slashing style. It still wanted a few minutes to midnight by Jack’s watch - as he 
could see by holding its face close to his eyes - but, nevertheless, to his intense 
relief, all five of the men were there awaiting him, and came eagerly forward as 
the boat grounded on the beach. 

‘Well, what is the news?’ demanded Jack anxiously. 

‘The schooner is all ready, sir,’ answered Mitchell. ‘We finished her off about the 
end of the second dog-watch to-night, workin’ below with lanterns at the 
stowage of her stores, so as the hands may start fair with their week’s spree to¬ 
morrow morning.’ 

This, then, was the reason why Jack had failed to see the hands leave the ship. 

So far, so good. 

‘That is well,’ said he. ‘Now, is there any watch being kept on board her?’ 

‘Lord bless you, no, sir!’ answered Mitchell. ‘There was some talk about puttin’ 
of a anchor watch aboard of her, but all hands was that dead tired that Lamotte 
said it wasn’t of no use, as they’d be sure to turn in, and the ship could take care 
of herself for one night more, he said.’ 

‘Good!’ exclaimed Jack. ‘And where are the boats?’ 

‘They’re anchored off the beach, as usual, with a starn-line fast to a post drove 
into the sand to haul ‘em ashore by,’ was the reply. 

‘Good again!’ exclaimed Jack. ‘Now, Mitchell, I have rather a delicate piece of 
work for you. I want you to return to camp and make your way cautiously down 
to the boats - taking the utmost care that nobody sees what you are about - and 
to cast off the stern-fast from the post; after which you must scramble into the 
one nearest the shore, and lie down, so that nobody may have a chance to see 
you. Then leave the rest to us. Now, off with you at once; be quick, for there is 
no time to lose; and be cautious, for if you are detected our scheme will be 



ruined.’ 


‘All right, sir,’ answered Mitchell cheerfully; ‘never fear for me. I shan’t be seen; 
all hands are too dead tired to be wakeful to-night.’ 

‘Now, lads,’ said Jack to the others, as soon as Mitchell had vanished in the 
gloom; ‘ shove the boat afloat, and then tumble in here all of you, and lower the 
sails. Where are your bags, by the way?’ 

‘Aboard the schooner, sir, along with the other men’s dunnage. Lamotte made us 
put everything aboard to-night, so as nothing should be left to do to-morrow.’ 

‘Very good,’ remarked Jack. ‘Now, out oars, and paddle quietly off shore. As 
soon as Mitchell has had time to cast off the boats from the shore we will run 
down to him and tow them alongside the schooner, after which the rest of our 
work will be easy.’ 

Jack steered straight out toward the middle of the bay until he had made an 
offing of about a mile, when he turned the dingey’s head to the westward, and, 
with the men laying upon their oars with the blades squared to catch the wind, 
allowed her to drift noiselessly toward the schooner. That craft was sighted quite 
suddenly, and when they,vere close upon her, about an hour later; and so 
accurately had Jack judged his position that five minutes later the boats dimly 
loomed up in the gloom, straight ahead. The dingey was steered alongside the 
headmost one, when, by Jack’s whispered orders, the small anchor by which 
they were riding was lifted and laid gently in the dingey; the men took to their 
oars again, and, paddling as noiselessly as possible, the string of boats was 
gradually towed off shore and eventually, after half an hour’s most anxious 
work, got alongside the schooner and dropped astern, Mitchell making his 
appearance at the proper moment. 

‘Now, Ned,’ whispered Jack, ‘you are the executive officer, and had better take 
command. You know a great deal more about such matters than I do, and we 
cannot afford to make a mistake just now.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’ answered Ned; ‘it’s all plain sailin’ now; and we’ll have her safe in 
the creek at anchor an hour hence, if all goes well. Now, lads,’ he continued in 
low, cautious tones: ‘cast off the gaskets from this here mains’l, two of you, 



while t’others lays for’ard and casts loose the jibs. When everything is ready for 
h’istin’ away, lay in again and come aft without singin’ out; and I’ll tell you what 
next to do. You, cookie, jump below and light a lantern - here, stop! I’ll go with 
ye, and you can show me the carpenter’s tool-chest.’ 

So saying, Ned followed the cook down into the forecastle, and, finding the tool- 
chest, took from it such tools as he required for slipping the cable. Then, first 
carefully enshrouding the lantern in his own jacket, so that its light might not be 
seen from the shore, he returned on deck, and finding the shackle in the chain 
cable nearest the hawse-hole, bent the end of a stout warp to the link next it, 
hauled taut and made fast the warp, and with the utmost caution proceeded to 
work loose the shackle-pin. This he contrived to accomplish without difficulty; 
for, to do Lamotte justice, so thorough had he been in the overhauling and 
refitting of the ship and her gear that not even the cables had been forgotten, 
every one of the shackle-pins having been knocked out and replaced only a day 
or two before. The warp was then cast off and eased gently away, so that the iron 
links of the cable might slip gradually out through the hawse-hole with as little 
noise as possible; it fortunately happened that a shackle had been found just 
forward of the windlass, so there was very little chain to pay out; and that little 
was paid out without, so far as they could discover, attracting the attention of 
anybody ashore. The chain was paid out until it was all in the water, and the 
yacht was riding by the warp only. 

The next thing was to get the canvas set, and as the great mainsail was slowly 
hoisted it began to flap about so noisily in the wind that Jack at once abandoned 
all hope of getting away with the schooner undiscovered. He was not mistaken, 
for Ned had just given the order to belay the throat halliards and rouse up the 
peak, when a faint but unmistakable hail was borne to them across the water. 

‘So,’ remarked Ned grimly, ‘they’ve found us out at last, have they? Well, 
they’re a little late about it, that’s all. Belay there with the peak halliards! Now, 
jump for’ard, all hands, and run up the jibs and fore-staysail. Stand by with an 
axe, you, Mitchell, and cut the warp close to the hawse-hole when I give the 
word! Hoist away, for’ard, as smart as you like!’ 

The men dashed away to do Ned’s bidding, greatly stimulated by the racket on 
shore, for the pirates’ camp was now all alive: men were rushing hither and 
thither with lighted torches; everybody was shouting at the top of his voice; and 



Lamotte, with at least a dozen others, was standing close down by the water’s 
edge, demanding, with a torrent of frightful imprecations, what was meant by 
getting the ship under way without orders, and insisting that a boat be sent 
ashore at once. Several men were seen to be casting off their clothing, with the 
evident intention of swimming off to the schooner, and two or three small, 
round, dark objects on the surface of the water showed that as many men were 
already on their way. 

The jibs, however, were by this time hoisted, with their sheets trimmed over to 
windward, and Ned, who was standing at the wheel, now shouted to Mitchell to 
cut, at the same time easing off the mainsheet. A single smart stroke of the axe 
sufficed to sever the tautly-strained warp, and the yacht at once began to pay off 
on the larboard tack. Ned waited patiently until he caught sight of the river 
mouth fairly over the weather bow, when he gave the word to ‘let draw for’ard,’ 
at the same time releasing the wheel for a moment while, with Jack’s assistance, 
he rounded-in upon the mainsheet. The head sails were no sooner suffered to fill 
than, inclining gently to the force of the breeze, the lively schooner gathered way 
and began to draw through the water. A yell of rage and disappointment close 
astern caused Jack and Ned to look in that direction, and the latter slapped his 
leg violently with delight as he saw that one of the pirates who had swum off 
from the shore had, by about a single stroke, just missed reaching the stern-most 
boat. He struck out with frenzied energy, in the insane hope of yet getting his 
grasp upon her, but the yacht was by this time moving at the rate of between four 
and five knots, and a minute later he was seen to give up the struggle and throw 
himself exhausted on his back to rest himself. Almost at the same moment a 
rifle-shot rang sharply out upon the night air, then another, and another, then a 
smart, irregular volley, then more dropping shots, the firing being maintained 
with great spirit until the schooner was more than half way across the bay. A few 
stray bullets were heard to whistle past, but heaven knows where the rest went; 
not one of them touched the ship; and in something like half an hour from the 
moment when the warp was cut, she slid through the channel at the river’s 
mouth, and, bearing away, ran down behind the islands until she reached the 
cove, which she entered, and, rounding-to within a cable’s length of the archway, 
and not far from the Fair Rosamond, was safely brought up by her starboard 
anchor, with her mainsail still set. 


‘Well!’ exclaimed Mitchell, in amazement, as he looked round him at the snug 



cove and the Rosamond lying peacefully at anchor within it, ‘ dash my ugly old 
wig! who’d ha 5 thought of such a place as this bein’ down here! And to think, 
too, that we only missed findin’ of it, that day when we went up the river, 
because of the wind bein’ strong in our teeth, and the crew fagged out with a 
long pull against it! It’s Providence, that’s what it was; Providence, and no 
mistake about it!’ 



CHAPTER XX. CONCLUSION. 


‘Now, my lads,’ said Jack, as soon as the schooner was brought up, ‘we have 
done very well so far, and are perfectly safe for the next hour or two. But, though 
we have brought away the boats with us, and the pirates are therefore without the 
means of giving chase, they are a strong and determined body of men. There are 
one or two remarkably shrewd heads among them, and they are, of course, by 
this time rendered desperate by the situation in which they find themselves. We 
may rest assured that, if they can, they will prevent our passage out to sea, and 
we know not what they may attempt in their desperation. We cannot, therefore, 
regard ourselves as absolutely safe until we are fairly outside the harbour’s 
mouth. There are still a few trifling matters to attend to, however - some things 
to be brought off from the shore, and so on. We must, consequently, keep at 
work steadily, and not think of resting until we are fairly at sea. If we are smart, I 
believe we can be all ready to slip out by sunrise, with the last of the land- 
breeze, and, once outside, we shall have the whole day before us for rest. We 
will, therefore, take a nip of grog all round, and then turn to again. Cook, you 
know, I suppose, where the grog is stowed; serve out a tot to each man, and then 
we will hoist in the two smaller boats, as a beginning.’ 

This was soon done, the men working cheerfully, and with an evident anxiety to 
create a good impression upon the mind of their new skipper, for so they 
regarded Jack. The dingey and the small whale-boat gig being hoisted up and 
secured, Jack ordered the cook - a black man rejoicing in the name of Peter - to 
remain on board and light up the saloons and fore-castle while they were away, 
as also a few deck-lanterns, and then to light the galley fire, and thoroughly air 
enough bed-linen to make up three beds in the after saloon, while the rest were 
away in the boats. Then, Ned getting into one of the remaining boats with two 
hands, while Jack, with the other two men, entered the other, they all shoved off 
for the archway, which they entered and passed through amid the wondering 
exclamations of the new hands. Their wonder was increased when they landed 
and discovered the smart little screw yacht on the stocks in a tolerably forward 
condition; and it reached its climax when, after a few minutes’ delay, Iris 
appeared among them at Jack’s summons. The fair girl was perfectly astounded 
when Jack hurriedly informed her of the important result of the night’s 
expedition; but when informed that an immediate departure for home was 
intended, she set about making her few remaining preparations with a delight 



that knew no bounds. 


Meanwhile, under Jack’s and Ned’s watchful supervision, the heavy boxes of 
treasure were carefully stowed in the larger of the two boats, until she was as 
deeply laden as was advisable, when she was taken in tow by the other boat, and 
carried alongside the Juliet, where the treasure was hoisted on deck and left for 
the present. Some half a dozen trips in all were made before everything bad been 
transferred to the yacht that it was deemed desirable to take; and then, leaving 
one boat alongside, with Ned and his watch to hoist her up to the davits, Jack, 
with his crew, returned to the ship-yard for the last time, to take off Iris and her 
belongings. 

It was not altogether without a feeling of melancholy that Jack and his fair 
companion cast a long, farewell look around them at the familiar objects dotted 
along the beach of the ship-yard. Despite all the circumstances connected with 
their arrival in this delightful spot, life had been very pleasant for them during 
their sojourn there; there were many tender memories indelibly associated with 
the place, and there were actually tears in Iris’s lovely eyes when she stepped 
into the boat that was to bear her away from those charming shores for ever. But 
Jack was ready with a few whispered words of joys to come that soon chased the 
tears away; and when she stepped upon the white deck of the noble yacht and 
looked round in astonishment at the evidences of luxury that surrounded her on 
every hand, she felt more perfectly happy than perhaps she had ever been in her 
life before. 

Then Jack and Ned alone paid a short visit to the Fair Rosamond, remaining 
there nearly a quarter of an hour. Upon their return to the schooner the remaining 
boat was quickly run up to the davits, and then Jack, turning to Ned and 
addressing him for the first time in the style suitable to his new dignity as chief - 
and only - mate of so smart a craft as the Juliet, said: 

‘Now, Mr. Arrowsmith, we are all ready, and the sooner we make a start the 
better, for the sky is already lighting up to the eastward, and we shall have 
daylight upon us shortly. We will man the windlass, therefore, at once, if you 
please.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’ responded Ned, with a grin from ear to ear at hearing himself styled 
Mr. Arrowsmith. ‘Come along, my bullies, lay for’ard, all of us, and let’s rouse 



the mud-hook up to the bows! Then hey for old England, once more, and may 
the Almighty be pleased to bless us with fine weather, for we’re precious short- 
handed!’ 

The men trundled away forward, and soon the quick clanking of the windlass- 
pawls rang out upon the quiet night air, for there was very little wind stirring in 
the cove, telling how cheerily the small crew were taking to their work now that 
they were freed from the dreadful thraldom of their recent surroundings, and 
presently Ned sang out that the cable was ‘up-and-down.’ 

‘Very well,’ responded Jack, ‘set your jibs and stay-sail, sir, with the sheets 
trimmed over to starboard, and then break out the anchor, and run it up!’ 

The sharp, rasping sound of the hanks travelling up the wire stays, mingling with 
the soft rustle of the canvas, told that the head sails were being set; and then 
Ned’s voice was heard quietly giving the order, ‘Well, there, belay!’ the rustling 
of the canvas ceased, the yacht’s bowsprit began to cant to port, the windlass 
pawls clanked again, first with a short, jerky, irregular sound, with frequent 
pauses between, then with a rapid, regular ‘clink,’ and Ned cried out sharply: 

‘The anchor’s aweigh, sir!’ 

‘All right!’ answered Jack; ‘heave away smartly!’ and he sprang to the wheel and 
threw it hard over to starboard, requesting Iris - who was standing by his side - 
to hold it steady there while he ran forward and trimmed over the head sheets. 
The yacht paid off slowly, in consequence of the scant wind, leaving Jack plenty 
of time to trim aft the jib and staysail sheets single-handed, while the men rattled 
the anchor up to the bows, and by the time that Jack reached the wheel again the 
Juliet was heading straight for the western passage out from the cove, drawing 
through the water at a speed of about two knots. 

Down there, and hemmed in by lofty cliffs on either hand, it was still dusk, with 
just the faintest glimmer of dawn in the air, lending to the rocky cliffs, with their 
clinging verdure, a ghostly and unreal aspect; but the sky to the eastward was all 
aglow, with the distant mountain peaks standing out against it cold and blue; the 
stars overhead were dwindling and fading out of the soft violet sky one by one, a 
few small floating clouds drifting lazily to the westward were already flushed 
with tender rose-tints and edged with gold, and the water beyond in the great 



harbour was growing tremulous beneath the gathering light. 


As the schooner crept slowly out from under the lee of the central island, the true 
breeze caught her, and, inclining gently away from it, she at once gathered way, 
increasing her pace to about five knots. At this moment a rifle-shot rang sharply 
out upon the air from the vicinity of the northern bluff at the harbour’s mouth, 
and procuring the binoculars, which he found in their old place in the after 
companion, Jack, looking in that direction, could just make out that the pirates, 
in a scattered body, were hurrying along the inner beach with weapons in their 
hands, apparently determined to treat the yacht to a parting volley or two as she 
passed, since they could do no more. Jack was just informing Iris of what was 
going on, and requesting her to go below out of harm’s way until the yacht 
should be clear of the harbour, when a deep, muffled boom from the cove astern 
smote the air, and, looking back, he saw a heavy column of smoke soar aloft 
behind the central island, just over the spot where the Fair Rosamond had been 
lying. 

That is the last of the poor old ship,’ said he, turning to Iris. 

The last?’ questioned Iris. ‘Wllat do you mean, Jack?’ 

‘I mean, dear, that the Fair Rosamond has blown up,’ answered Jack. Then, 
seeing an expression of pain and reproach upon her face, he added, in 
explanation: 

‘We were obliged to do it. It would never have done to leave the poor old craft to 
fall into the hands of those wretches yonder; they would doubtless have 
discovered her sooner or later, would have fitted her out, and probably resumed 
their depredations. Now that is impossible; they are trapped here, and I am in 
hopes that before they can effect their escape we shall be enabled to send a man- 
o’-war after them and bring them to justice for their past misdeeds. And now go 
below, please; I will call you the moment it is safe for you to come on deck 
again.’ 

‘And you?’ she questioned. 

‘My dear girl,’ remonstrated Jack, ‘a moment’s reflection will convince you that 
I must remain here and do.my share of the duty. But have no fear for me; those 



fellows couldn’t hit a haystack, much less a man; they couldn’t even hit the 
schooner last night. So you may go below with an easy mind.’ 


Seeing that Jack was quite in earnest, and for once, at least, intended to have his 
own way, the poor girl turned and reluctantly descended to the after saloon; and 
at the same moment Ned came aft, and, remarking, ‘Well, there’s an end of the 
poor old Rosamond, sir; so those chaps ’ll never go to sea in her!’ reported that 
the anchor was catted, and suggested that a little more canvas should be got on 
the ship. The boom-foresail was accordingly set, by which time, with free sheets, 
the Juliet was running easily out toward the harbour’s mouth at a speed of over 
six knots. A few minutes later she entered the channel between the northern bluff 
and the outer reef, the pirates opening a brisk fire upon her the moment that she 
arrived within range. This time they evidently meant mischief, for most of them 
crouched down, and, levelling their rifles over convenient rocks, took as good an 
aim as they knew how. They were evidently, however, no hands at judging 
distance, for though a few bullets flew close enough to cause Jack to order 
everybody to lie down, while the yacht’s hull was struck several times, and a few 
holes were drilled through her canvas, nobody was hit, and in less than ten 
minutes all danger was over, and Jack was shouting to Iris that she might again 
come on deck if she would. 

The sun had by this time risen, and there was every prospect of a glorious day, 
but the land-breeze was already showing signs of dropping, and Jack therefore 
ordered the hands to loose and set the top-sail and topgallant sail, so that a good 
offing might be obtained before the setting-in of the sea-breeze. This was done, 
and the Juliet contrived to put some eight miles between herself and the shore 
before she ran into the calm belt between the land and sea breezes, when the 
order was given for all hands to go to breakfast. By the time that this meal was 
over, the sea-breeze had reached the yacht, coming down so strong that they 
were obliged to clew up and furl the topgallant sail again, when away went the 
Juliet, close-hauled on the port tack, heading about N.N.W., and dashing along 
through the clear, blue, sparkling sea at the rate of fully ten knots in the hour. 
This state of things lasted until Jack was busy with his sextant about noon, 
fishing for the latitude - for during his stay ashore he had utilized poor Captain 
Hoard’s nautical books to make himself fairly well acquainted with the art of 
navigation - when the wind began to haul round from the northward, breaking 
the yacht off so much that, an hour later, Jack hove her about and shaped a 



course of W. by S., getting a small pull upon the weather braces at the same time. 
All hands then went to dinner, Jack taking his first, in the saloon, with Iris, while 
Ned relieved him at the wheel; and when he came on deck again the wind had 
hauled round so much that a further good pull was taken upon the weather 
braces, and the topgallant sail was reset, after which Iris came on deck and 
insisted upon taking the wheel for the whole afternoon while all hands turned in 
and rested themselves in preparation for the watches of the coming night. Jack 
dragged a mattress on deck and lay down beside the fair helmswoman, ready to 
start to his feet at a word from her, and, covering his head with the yacht’s 
ensign, dropped instantly into a deep sleep, from which he awoke, greatly 
refreshed, just as the sun was dipping beneath the western horizon. By this time 
the wind had hauled round until it was well over the starboard quarter, and the 
yacht was bowling along at racing pace, rolling easily and buoyantly over the 
long swell that swept after her. The land astern was now a mere blue cloud on 
the eastern horizon, the tops of the highest mountains alone being visible; the 
sky was clear and soft, without a cloud in the whole of its blue expanse, and 
everything gave promise of a quiet night. The watches were chosen and set, Ned, 
with Tom Capper and Dick Marshall, taking the second dog-watch, while Jack, 
with Mitchell and Bill Masters, prepared for their ‘eight hours out.’ 

The weather continued fine, and the wind favourable throughout the whole of 
that night, and for many succeeding days and nights, the yacht averaging her ten 
knots per hour as regularly as the hands of the clock went round, and leaving the 
crew with little or nothing to do; so that they had ample time and opportunity to 
recover from the fatigue of the eventful night upon which they took the vessel 
from the pirates. Jack, meanwhile, had carefully overhauled the log-book, and 
had obtained from it the necessary data whereby to ascertain his true position, 
and had shaped a course for the Cape of Good Hope, intending to there ship 
sufficient additional hands to render the task of navigating the yacht to England a 
safe and easy one, 

It was on the fifth day out - the weather being fine, with a moderate trade-wind 
blowing from about E.S.E., and the usual ‘trade-sky’ overhead that pretty nearly 
everybody is familiar with in these days of universal travelling - that, about four 
bells in .the forenoon watch, a sail was descried broad away upon the lee-bow, in 
the north-western quarter. When first sighted, she appeared to be close-hauled on 
the port tack, heading to the southward; and, from the rapidity with which her 



canvas rose above the horizon, it appeared that she was a fairly speedy vessel. 
This was the first ship that had been sighted since the homeward voyage had 
begun; and Jack’s first impulse was to run down toward her, and see if he could 
not borrow a man or two to assist in the navigation of the yacht. To this 
proposition, however, when it was put to him, Ned strongly demurred; he 
reminded Jack of the indisputable fact that, short-handed though they were, they 
had experienced no difficulty whatever, up to the present time, in handling the 
yacht; he asserted vehemently that a topsail schooner was the handiest rig afloat, 
and so clearly indicated to Jack the fact that his pride as a seaman revolted from 
the idea of invoking any additional assistance at present, that the young man 
smilingly yielded the point, and held on upon his course. 

As the upper canvas of the stranger rapidly rose above the horizon, however, it 
became apparent to those on board the Juliet that she was anxious to speak them, 
for she suddenly edged away in such a manner that the converging courses of the 
two craft must eventually bring them close together. The desire on the part of the 
stranger to communicate became increasingly apparent as the minutes sped by, 
for, evidently miscalculating the speed of the yacht, she continued to edge away 
until the courses of the two vessels approached nearly enough to a parallel line to 
show that she was a full-rigged ship. She was now not more than nine miles 
distant; and Jack, who had his telescope focussed upon her, at length made out 
that she was flying the naval ensign from her peak; and a little closer scrutiny of 
her enabled him to distinguish the occasional white flash of her pennant in the 
breeze. 

‘Why, Ned,’ he exclaimed, ‘she is a British man-o’-war! Shall we heave-to and 
wait for her?’ 

‘By no manner o’ means,’ answered Ned promptly, betraying in his reply that 
incipient aversion to the naval service that, for some unaccountable and wholly 
groundless reason, every British merchant seaman appears to more or less 
strongly entertain. ‘If she wants to speak us, let her come alongside and say so. 
She ain’t in such a hurry as we are, and a few hours more or less ‘11 make no 
difference to her, while it may make all the difference in the world to us. No, sir; 
you "keep your standin’ if you don’t sell a ha’porth!"‘ 

It was evident to Jack that the hands forward also regarded the approach of the 
man-o’-war with undisguised uneasiness, Mitchell especially, doubtless in 



consequence of their recent connection with the pirates, which they, in their 
ignorance, quite believed the naval men would detect, infallibly and intuitively, 
if allowed to come into direct communication with them; he therefore held 
steadily on his course, though quite determined to heave-to at once should he be 
summoned to do so, and, indeed, hoping that such might be the case, as he 
would then frankly explain his position and secure the assistance that he knew 
would be gladly rendered. 

Half an hour elapsed, during which matters remained pretty much as they were, 
saving that the two craft had neared each other to within a distance of about 
seven miles, the man-o’-war being by this time hull-up and hanging on the very 
verge of the horizon. But the courses of the two ships were by this time 
practically parallel, the yacht having drawn ahead so rapidly that it had become 
no longer possible to intercept her by steering along a course convergent with 
her own; and Ned, who stood by the binnacle, intently watching her bearings, 
chuckled audibly as he saw that the cruiser was, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
dropping astern. That this fact was as speedily recognised on board the cruiser 
was soon rendered apparent by her firing a gun, and instantly hoisting a signal 
which, when interpreted, read: 

‘Heave-to! I wish to communicate. 5 

This summons Jack instantly obeyed, utterly disregarding the glowing 
representations made by Ned as to the ‘fun’ that would accrue to them from the 
leading of the cruiser upon an utterly fruitless chase; and the yacht was 
accordingly brought to the wind on the larboard tack, with her topsail to the 
mast. The cruiser now promptly hauled her wind, heading directly for the Juliet, 
and in about three-quarters of an hour swept magnificently across her stern, 
within biscuit-toss, and rounded-to directly to windward. She was one of the new 
corvette class, apparently an iron ship sheathed with wood and coppered; and a 
noble picture she made, bowing with stately grace to the long swell that came 
sweeping up from the eastward, her black hull, with a narrow white ribbon round 
it, looking as bright and clean as though newly painted; her canvas snow-white, 
and setting like a board, and every rope on board as taut and straight as though it 
had been drawn with a ruler against the background of pale-blue sky. 

As her main-yard was backed, Jack saw a crew jump into the lee quarter-boat; an 
officer in uniform followed, and the boat was dropped into the water, and the 



tackles unhooked, almost before the ship had lost her way. 


‘Stand by to heave them a line,’ said Jack, as the boat dashed towards them. In 
another minute the boat was alongside, the line was thrown, and the officer, 
followed by half a dozen of his boat’s crew, all fully armed, sprang over the lee 
bulwarks and in on deck. 

The officer raised his uniform cap in response to Jack’s salutation, as the latter 
advanced to meet him, and then threw a lightning glance round the schooner’s 
decks, seeming to take in, in less than a second, every detail of her equipment, 
including the guns, which were still mounted. 

‘What schooner is this, sir?’ he demanded rather sternly of Jack, peering 
earnestly in the face of the latter meanwhile. 

‘This, sir,’ replied Jack, ‘is the Juliet - Royal Yacht Squadron - the property of 
the Earl of Exford; recently in the possession of her crew, who mutinied and, to 
my certain knowledge and great regret, have been guilty of more than one act of 
piracy. She was recaptured by me - with the assistance of the brave fellows 
forward there - last week, and we are now on our way to the Cape, where I 
intend to ship a few additional hands to help in the navigation of the yacht to 
England.’ 

The officer gave a long whistle of astonishment as he listened to this brief story. 

‘So, then,’ he said, ‘this actually is the craft that we have been anxiously 
searching for during the past month! Well, sir, of course, I do not doubt your 
story for a moment; but it is my duty to take possession of the ship, and I hope 
you will see the advisability of submitting with a good grace to the arrangement.’ 
And he turned and made a rapid signal to his crew, who at once dispersed 
themselves about the deck. 

‘Certainly,’ said Jack, with perfect composure. ‘I shall be only too pleased to 
turn over the care of the ship to a British naval officer. I am a medical man by 
profession, and was, during the early part of the cruise, surgeon on board the 
yacht; I have very little skill as a navigator, and shall be glad to be relieved of 
such a responsibility as is involved in the care of the craft and her crew.’ 



The officer’s manner at once softened perceptibly on hearing this. It was evident 
that he had hitherto been watchfully on his guard against possible treachery; but 
now the true state of the case began to dawn upon him, and, extending his hand, 
he said to Jack: 

‘My dear sir, I am pleased to make your acquaintance, and I am sure we shall get 
on capitally together. I am Edward Maxwell, first lieutenant of her Majesty’s 
ship Ruby. And you -’ 

‘My name is Hazelwood - Jack Hazelwood, my friends call me,’ was the 
response, with a smile. 

‘And the lady?’ said Maxwell, with a glance toward Iris, who had held aloof 
during this confab; ‘may I be permitted to make her acquaintance?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Jack, and he went through the ceremony of introduction in due 
form; at the close of which, after a few polite remarks to Iris, Maxwell turned to 
Jack, and said: 

‘I scarcely like to ask it, Mr. Hazelwood, but would you have any objection to go 
on board the Ruby and tell your story to Captain Craik? It would interest him 
amazingly, I know, and would greatly simplify matters. I would go myself, but 
my orders to take and keep possession of the schooner are explicit, and he is 
rather old-fashioned in his ideas of obedience and so on, and —’ 

‘I will go with pleasure,’ said Jack, who saw that Maxwell found himself in a 
little difficulty and was getting embarrassed. ‘May I use your boat?’ 

‘Of course,’ assented Maxwell, adding hurriedly: ‘You had better take your own 
crew, with two of my men to lend them a hand. I feel awfully uncomfortable,’ he 
added suddenly; ‘but Craik will put everything right when he has heard what you 
have to tell him.’ 

‘Oh, that is all right,’ laughed Jack; ‘I do not mind in the least, I assure you!’ 

And calling his own hands, he scrambled down into the boat, and, with the 
assistance of the two men detailed by Maxwell, was pulled on board the man-o’- 
war. 


Captain Craik proved to be an elderly man, rather stiff, and with a slight flavour 



of the old school about him; but, needless to say, he was a gentleman, and he 
listened patiently and with the utmost courtesy to Jack’s long story, which was 
related with considerable attention to detail. And the end of it all was that while 
the Ruby went in search of the pirates, who were eventually captured and 
punished for their manifold misdeeds (after a prolonged and puzzling search, and 
the disclosure of certain circumstances - which Jack at once associated with the 
history of the curious bracelet found by Ned - of so extraordinary a character 
that they must be left for recital in a separate and future narrative), two 
midshipmen and four additional hands were sent on board the Juliet to assist 
Maxwell and those already with him to take her to England, where, in due time, 
they arrived safe and sound, having called en route at Saxemburg Island, and 
taken off the Earl of Exford and his companions, whom they found in excellent 
health, but rather pulled down in condition by their long struggle for existence 
on its inhospitable shores. 

And now, clear reader, my story is told; for that Jack found means to convert his 
treasure into good sterling coin of the realm, and that, with the assistance of this 
coin, he was enabled to put an effectual end to all his father’s pecuniary 
difficulties, you will understand without the telling. And equally will you 
understand without the telling, that Jack lost no time in making Iris his own. 

They were married within a month of the date of the Juliet’s arrival in the Solent, 
and are now comfortably settled in the most pleasant part of Devonshire, not far 
from Iris’s old home, and within sight and sound of the sea that brings to both so 
many vivid memories of joy and sorrow. But though they love to look upon the 
restless tossing of the ocean and hear its hoarse murmur on the beach, and 
though the salt odour is pleasant in their nostrils, they want no more than that of 
it; of the perils and pleasures of the sea both have had enough to last them for the 
rest of their natural lives; and Jack is now a country gentleman, a magistrate, and 
M.F.H., popular, genial, and a valued friend of all who are happy enough to 
know him. 


THE END. 



